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Basswood, Hemlock Lumber, 
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Every Retail Lumberman | 
Can Profitably Handle 









Hundreds are already selling it and find it lives up to all our 
claims and absolutely satisfies the users. There's good money 
in it and the sales come easy because we have created the de- 
mand for it ourselves through persistent and consistent 
advertising. We want you to share our success and become 
the recognized dealer in your community. 











It Has Many Uses 


While primarily it was intended only for the 
covering of walls instead of lath and'plaster, 
its substantial construction has found for it 
many other uses. We name a few of them : - 
just to show you how broad its field of con- i 
sumption has become. 





Wardrobes Magazine Cabinets 
Waste Baskets Music Stand 
Fireless Cookers Drawing Boards 





Taborets Tool Racks 
Sewing Tables Medicine Cabinets 
Doll House Checker Boards 
Lap Boards Shirtwaist Box 














Help Your Customers Build Cheaper 


by making it possible for their carpenter to do all the work by himself 
without having to wait for plasterers and the usual loss of 10 to 15 days for : ( 
plaster to dry and season before casings can be put in. This is a big factor 
with most builders, but bigger still is the fact that with Compo-Board 4 
**once on’’—that’s the end of it—no cracking or holes to be patched from 4 


time to time as with plaster. Surely with all these advantages you 
can sell it, eh? z 
Write for our special proposition to dealers and 4 
get all the facts about this coming material. L 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co. |j | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. i 












































looring 


harmonizes with the richest furniture and enhances the appearance of any 
room. It appeals to people who look to durability, health, cleanliness and 
beauty, and dealers will find quality, grade and uniformity unsurpassed 
in our 


“Finest Maple Flooring” 





Quality with us is paramount, but it is attained at a cost that is not 
prohibitive because of our modern fast feed machines, thorough organiza 
tion and long experience in the manufacture of flooring. 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say “It sells itself”_Write for prices. 
We can also furnish ‘‘Seal Brand” Damp Proof Treated Flooring. 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
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Readers interested in the proposed currency and bank- 
ing changes will be glad to have the opinions of one of 
Chieago’s leading bankers as given in a request contri- 
bution on page 31 of this issue; and in the report of the 
committee on eurrency and banking of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, as given in condensed 
form on page 64. 


MIDDLE WEST WHEAT CROP. 


Good news comes from the Central West as to crops. 
The wheat crop in Kansas and Nebraska and adjacent 
States is, by the reports of observers and regardless of 
Uncle Sam’s estimates, one of the finest ever harvested. 
Better methods of growing this staple crop, better varie- 
ties, and the practical adoption by the farmers of the 
lessons taught by the scientists, are showing results. It 
is said that the general average of the wheat crop in the 
United States is around 14 bushels an acre, but that. in 
Kansas and Nebraska the ordinary yield this year runs 
from 20 to 35 bushels an acre; and it shows either some 
unfortunate local condition or very bad management 
that gives a yield below 20 bushels. Extremely hot 
weather has prevailed in the Central West, and for corn 
a great deal depends on the rains, but on the whole the 
corn prospect is good, alfalfa is in fine shape and the 
all-around crop returns should be excellent. But to get 
hack to wheat: In the sections where that is the prin- 
ciple crop there is bound to be effulgent prosperity, and 
as the farmers prosper so do lumbermen and all others 
whose trade lies heavily with them. So pronounced is 
this condition that the railroads are making extraor- 
dinary efforts to move the wheat at once, as local storage 
is inadequate. 


INCIDENTAL RETAILER VALUE. 


During the progress of the hearing in the retailers’ 
civil case one of the witnesses for the defense, in citing 
different ways in which the value of the local retailer 
of lumber is shown, said: 

‘*Take, for instance, that John Smith of any com- 
munity was in financial straits and to put him on his feet 
a new barn was necessary properly to care for his crops. 
Such a barn would save him from ruin. The local 
retailer knows that John Smith has not the cash to pay 
for his barn material, but with rare judgment sees the 
situation and knows that if such credit is extended, and 
the barn built, in time John Smith would be able to pay. 








What would happen to John Smith if he had to pay cash 
for material to the mail order houses?’’ 

When the matter of taking testimony in the retailers’ 
case shall have been finished, the attorneys for prosecu- 
tion and defense have submitted their briefs, and the 
whole record is in the hands of three judges of the F éd- 
eral district court for decision, the question What would 
happen to John Smith? under the foregoing cireum- 
stances will’ have far more important bearing than 
thousands upon thousands of words of testimony would 
have upon some trifling technicality that mail order 
witnesses in the case have alleged. 





FINDING BEST RETAIL METHODS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has conducted a number 
of contests of interest to retailers in recent years, but 
never one likely to attract the widespread attention of 
the Retail Methods Contest now in progress. 

In previous contests retailers have been invited to write 
letters on assigned subjects. The present contest is dif- 
ferent; it gives every retailer a free rein, and urges and 
invites him to write a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on the subject in which he is most interested. It may 
be the buying, care, or selling of lumber, or it may be 
one small phase of one of these three, or something else. 
Whatever it is, if it interests the retailer at the time 
he is urged to express his ideas on the subject. 

The present contest, announcement of which will be 
found-on page 88, should be of great and varied value. 
This will be a weekly convention of the retail lumbermen 
of the United States, in which they will exchange ideas on 
the problems most troublesome to the retailers. It will 
make evident also the things that are concerning retailers 
most and assist the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be of even 
greater service in working toward their solution. 

The retailer should turn to the announcement, read it, 
and cooperate with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and with 
other retailers in the manner there suggested. 


~~. 


NEAR-SIGHTED ECONOMY. 


In drawing a comparison between the durability of 
wood blocks and asphalt as paving materials one finds 
tood for thought in the fact that the Dallas County 
Commissioners contemplate repaving with wood blocks 
the viaduct between Dallas and Oak Cliff, Tex., notwith- 
standing that the present asphalt pavement has been in 
use only fifteen months. The commissioners concluded, 
when the question of paving was considered a little over 
a year ago, that creosoted wood blocks would make the 
best and most durable paving, but, lacking funds to pur- 
chase creosoted wood blocks, they ordered asphalt. The 
paving surface of the viaduct is 25,000 square yards and 
the asphalt macadam cost $29,000. Even in the short 
length of time it has been in use repairs costing approxi- 
mately $1,000 have been made. 

Now the viaduct is in such condition that repaving is 
necessary. The county engineer has been directed to 
estimate the cost of repaving with wood blocks. To put 
down wood blocks probably will cost about $60,000, but 
those familiar with the life of this material know it will 
last from fifteen to twenty years. The asphalt has cost 
the county approximately $2,000 a month. Assuming 
that the creosoted wood blocks will last twenty years, the 
actual cost will not exceed $250 a month. 








TOLD BY THE LETTERHEAD. 


Persons who ¢all themselves lumbermen and are en- 
gaged in the lumber business sometimes ought to pay a 
little attention to the letterheads they are using. One 
of the best retail lumber concerns in the country, headed 
by a man who is an active promoter of the use of lum- 
her, and an equally active opponent of the mail order 
houses, has a letterhead in which the word ‘‘lumber’’ 
oceurs only in the name of his company. Under the 
name of the company the expression ‘‘Dealers in all 
kinds of building material’? appears, but the only 
‘‘building material’? mentioned is cement, two brands 
of which are advertised in seals in the opposite upper 
corners of the letterhead, and four varieties of patent 
roofings. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no Special quarrel 
with cement in its place, and every wideawake dealer 
carries it to provide for sidewalks, cisterns and many 
purposes for which it is suited, but to ignore the various 
forms of lumber and to cut out shingles | entirely in favor 
of patented substitute roofings, not one of which is 
equal to shingles in looks or durability, is to eater to 
popular prejudice and to the demand for cheapness in 
a rather remarkable way. 


If the retail lumberman is no longer a lumberman 
but merely a competitor with the mail order houses on 
the various kinds of ‘‘cheap and nasty’’ substitutes in 
the way of building materials we have nothing to say; 
but we do not believe that this retailer, nor that many 
retailers, want to drop the word ‘‘lumber’’ or the word 
‘lumberman’’ from his or their commercial title. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


While trade at present does not seem to be at all satisfactory, figures show 
that the results so far this year are decidedly better than for an average year. 
Most lines of business show a 6 percent gain, while others have been more fortu- 
nate, but a gain of 6 percent is all that can be expected in a majority of years 
under most favorable conditions. - While the lumber business is usually slow at 
this time of the year it is hard to believe but what the lumbermen at the end 
of 1913 will show a balance on the right side of the ledger, notwithstanding 
the complex state of finances and the political outlook, which are having some 
deterrent effects on the trade. The most important feature which will, more than 
any other one thing, aid the lumber business is the crop outlook, and crop condi- 
tions, especially in the Middle West and Southwest, are all reported as being in 
splendid shape. There have been heavy rains recently, which have relieved appre- 
hension that drouth would shorten seriously the corn crop, spring wheat and oats 
in the northern sections and other small crops. While the rains came too late 
to forestall some loss to the spring wheat crop of the North the supply will be 
sufficient for the food demand of the country and for commercial operations. 
Nebraska has had a record winter wheat harvest, some sections averaging as 
high as 30 bushels to the acre, and there is now a good prospect for corn. With 
this basis for calculations it should be safe to look forward to a prosperous 
lumber trade for the remainder of the year if other conditions, financial and 
political, improve. As it is, a heavy demand for lumber may be expected dur- 
ing the fall. In the South prospects are very bright for the cotton crop, and 
this also will cause a good demand for lumber in that part of the country and 
relieve the general market of a large amount of yellow pine and cypress that 
otherwise would seek a northern outlet. 

* * * 

Already inquiries have been heavier since the rains gave assurance that the 
late crops would turn out a large aggregate vield. This is especially noticeable 
in reports received from Texas in respeet to yellow pine, and while this im- 
proved feeling is not manifested by a notable increase in actual orders it de- 
notes more interest and confidence in heavy fall trade that will require addi- 
tional yard and industrial stock. As a general thing, however, the retailers 
and the consuming interests are still adhering to the policy of buying just 
enough Iumber to take care of the current demand, which is easily done, be- 
cause deliveries can be promptly made from stock that is in transit and there 
is no shortage of cars. Buvers evidently see no necessity of stocking up while 
Jumber is so plentiful and prices are so elastic. Cars will be less plentiful a little 
later, as already prophecies of a shortage are beginning to be expressed. <A 
quick absorption of all rolling stock, followed by a serious car shortage, is 
expected when wheat and cotton movements get under headway and other trades 
add their quota to the blockade of freights. This shortage in rail equipment 
may be a blessing in disguise to lumbermen, for, although it may hamper the 
movement of lumber and work a hardship on those who are depending upon 
delivery to meet pressing obligations, it would break up the irregular prices of 
today and possibly force advancement. This has happened in the past and 
may occur during the coming fall. If there shall be a serious car shortage it 
will be found impossible to get cars loaded with any degree of regularity, and 
when they finally get loaded they probably will be sidetracked along the line 
and blockaded at gateways and terminals. This will result in manufacturers 
getting fancy prices on such lumber as can be delivered when wanted. This 
vear stocks are not any too well assorted and consumers and dealers are pur- 
posely refraining from buying more than they need for current trade, so a car 
shortage is bound to make conditions acute. From this angle this apparently 
is a good time to buy lumber; cars are plentiful and there is ample lumber, as 
a general thing, at prices which are believed to have reached rock bottom. 

* * * 

The volume of building done in some of the interior cities is heavier than a 
year ago; in others labor troubles are holding up undertakings that otherwise 
would go forward. Railroad companies are still backward about contracting 
for timber, ties and lumber and the car factories seem to hesitate about placing 
orders, but the last week an increased inquiry for railroad and car material 
has been noticed, which tends to show that there will be a rising demand from 
these sources in the near future, although to what extent is as yet merely con- 
jectural. The probability is that the lumber trade will have to depend upon 
the yard and factory requirement and therefore can not reach proportions such 
as when demand from the railroads and the bigger industries is active. 

* * * 

From many points yellow pine consumption reports are to the effect that inquiries 
the last week have been more numerous than for some months. This is the prominent 
feature of the market. In Texas, with Houston as center, more than 2,000 cars of 
lumber were reported sold during the week, and with prospects for a continuance of 
the heavy buying. Line yards are evidently waking up to coming necessities, and 
are looking around for lumber to meet the fall trade. Prices, however, leave much 
to be desired, some of the lumber sold being on a basis of $9 to $9.50 off September 
list. Manufacturers, however, are said to be making these concessions only on very 
large contracts, prices on mixed cars being much higher than these figures. In the 
Gulf section of the Southwest the promising state of the cotton crop and the influence 
of new settlement and development in Texas hold out bright prospects for the manu- 
facturer.. Crops this year in Texas will be greater than before in the history of the 
state—corn and cotton, and in fact, everything that the farmer grows; cow peas and 
alfalfa yielding larger crops than ever before, with immense small grain crops. Rail- 
roads are said to be sending out inquiries in larger volume than heretofore, and are 
presenting schedule for estimation. In Kansas City and St. Louis a better tone is 
noticeable, the volume being a little heavier than it was a week ago. Another feature 
of the market is the fact that mills are making a laudable effort toward curtailment. 
Some of the mills in Louisiana have quit running nights and others are reported to 
have shortened the day shift. Conditions in Mississippi show considerable improve- 
ment. Mills on the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad are said to have more orders 
than they can fill. Other mills report the reverse of these conditions. In southeast 
Mississippi many of the mills have been curtailing their output since the first of July. 
This curtailment is estimated at being 25 percent. At Hattiesburg orders for fram- 
ing, sills and decking are good, but planing mill stocks are slow movers, dimension 


especially being inactive. The concerted action in curtailing will be bound to have a 
most excellent affect on the market. Reports are conflicting on the genuineness of 
this restriction in output. At Lake Charles a larger demand is noted during the 
last ten days. Mexican shipments continue very light and the export trade is com- 
paratively quiet, although inquiries are said to have been more numerous of late. 
The Georgia and Florida market is of some volume, but prices are still low. Through- 
out the North there has been no difficulty in securing all the stocks wanted from 
transit cars but the yards are not eager to buy at this time. 
* * * 

The white pine and norway pine trade is seasonable, demand being fair only. There 
is but moderate call for soft pine lumber, and prices are well held, the bulk of 
visible stock being held in strong hands. Stocks are not excessive, nor can they be 
with the timber supply rapidly diminishing. In many instances mill stocks have been 
contracted for. At the head of the Lakes the outlook is for an excellent fall trade, 
although conditions are rather quiet at present. At Cloquet shipments since the first 
of July have been large; yard trade is somewhat slow, but is of a magnitude to keep 
planing mills rather busy. Inquiries are numerous for No. 4 and No. 5 boards, dry 
stocks of these grades being small. In Minneapolis the northern demand is normal 
for the season. Manufacturers seem to be pretty well satisfied with their prospects. 
At Buffalo low grades are moving better than the uppers. Box trade demand is good. 
In the metropolitan district trade is quiet. 

* * * 

Hemlock conditions continue in first class shape. Supplies in retailers’ hands are 
not large and they are limited as to assortment. In first hands, while assortment is 
larger than a few months ago it is none too large, and it is hard to say whether prices 
will go any lower than they are today, they being firm at from 50 cents to $1 off 
February list. Cargoes are moving steadily eastward and absorbed as soon as arrived. 
In Buffalo builders are partial to hemlock for foundation work. The demand is active, 
with prices firm. In the New England district hemlock still holds a most favorable posi- 
tion. Prices are firm. In the metropolitan district hemlock is still in the van of 
all lumber as to demand and price. Northern manufacturers seem to have the situa- 
tion well in hand and that they will relinquish the advantage they fought so hard to 


attain is hardly to be expected. 
* * 


Some improvement is noticed in the demand for west Coast lumber, orders having 
been more numerous the last week than for some time. Many of the Puget Sound 
mills have curtailed their output, which will have the effect of strengthening the 
market. Red cedar shingles have advanced 5 cents in the last week and are now 
held at $2.20 for clears and $1.70 for stars. Stars are scarce, the output being very 
small. Fir logs are firm. Loggers are preparing to start up after their shutdown 
and the output will probably be normal before the end of the month. In the Flathead 
Valley crop conditions are away above the average; stocks are low and badly broken. 
Shipments of lumber for June as reported by the members of the Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association show an increase of 1,337,736 feet, or 14.5 percent. 
Shipments for the first six months of the year showed an increase of nearly 21,000,- 
000 feet. The amount of stock on hand reported July 1 was 59,478,000 feet, a decrease 
of 35,522,000 feet. The California trade is believed to be on the up trend. Inquiries 
are more numerous and have been followed by orders. The redwood trade is in good 
shape and prospects are bright for increased eastern rail demand. Sugar pine and 
white pine mills are operating full time and this trade is said to be in a flourishing 
condition. Offshore freight rates are still weak. 

* * * 

In the hardwood division of the lumber business there is a strong contrast between 
the urgency of demand now and that of six months ago. Factories seem to be buy- 
ing lumber only as they need it to sort up present holdings. However, the manu- 
facturers are not worrying, because dry stocks are not large and the midsummer 
lull in demand is giving them a chance to prepare for the fall trade, which they fully 
expect to be large. Furniture manufacturers are busy with their expositions and 
their order files are reported becoming fairly well filled and they are said to be satisfied 
with the quantity and quality of the business being done. This will mean an added 
source of demand a little later. Considerable rain has fallen in the Memphis ter- 
ritory since July 1, but it has not materially interfered with logging operations. At 
St. Louis the demand is reported good, plain sawed oak being the leader. Ash, cotton- 
wood and gum are also moving well. The northern hardwoods seem to be holding 
their own, birch, maple and basswood moving out steadily; stocks are not over- 
abundant, although they are expected to be in good assortment before the fall trade 
starts in. 

* * * 

Reports from the cypress using centers are to the effect that demand is entirely 
seasonable but largely made up of mixed car business. The upper grades are slow. 
The mills are running steadily, with the result that assortments are being gradually 
improved. Car siding has been advanced $3 and car roofing $1 by some of the mills. 
There has been a gpecially brisk call for shingles and lath, but factories have not 
yet gotten into the market. Prospects for a lively fall trade are believed to be very 
good and tank and factory stock is expected to be in active request within the next 
thirty days. - P 

Trade in North Carolina pine is termed spotty. Low grade rough lumber has shown 
some activity, but much complaint is heard concerning values. In some sections the 
elements have caused considerable curtailment, which is a good thing for the trade. 
Box people até e6tistantly in the market when they can get prices to suit them. Very 
little improvement is noticed in the metropolitan district, that market being in the 
buyers’ hands. Many of the operators, however, refuse to meet the low-price com- 
petition, feeling that they would prefer to hold their lumber than dispose of it at 
the present going values. ‘ ‘ . 

The eastern spruce market, which has. been strong all through the year, has taken 
a turn for the worse, which is largely due to the restriction in building in the Kast. 
Trade is quiet in both Boston and New York. At Pittsburgh the export trade is the 
feature; not much is doing locally, however. West Virginia manufacturers report 
that the mills are running along steadily and are now getting a fair assortment of 
stocks. Prices are said to be holding firm. Spruce lath are still firm and are reported 
to be in good demand. 
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TIMBERED AREAS OF THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


The Pacific Northwest is no place, and the lumbering business in that section 
no vocation, for a weakling. The goddess of fortune who dispenses favors to the 
residents of that region recognizes only vigorous and persistent wooers; she has 
slight tolerance for the timid and uncertain. The timber resources of western 
Washington probably excelled those of any similar area on the globe. But, like 
the ores hidden in the mountains, they were not yielded except at a price. Sue- 
cess in the lumber industry in the Puget Sound country has come only to ability, 
strength and persistence. And success has come in varying measure to those 
qualities almost regardless of capital. With those attributes the poor man has 
succeeded; without them capital has been lost. And yet, capital has in that sec- 
tion usually been accompanied by these qualities, for the timid rich feared to 
risk their inheritance in what not long ago was so remote and seemingly so 
forbidding a territory. 

Only within the last dozen years or so has fir lumber gone into the East as a 
competitor of white pine and yellow pine. Yet it will not be long—in fact, 
the time is now near at hand—when it will be the country’s greatest mainstay 
as a lumber product. And fir is well fitted by its qualities of strength, dura- 
bility, workable texture and beauty of grain to take its place as the leading 
building wood. 

It has won so far on its way toward preéminence through the efforts of enter- 
prising and far sighted lumbermen, most of whom came from the Middle West 
and East. And when they came ten or twenty-five years ago they saw the pos- 
sibilities that lay in the forests of the west Coast. Not long ago these were 
possibilities only, and it took faith to realize in a practical way that there could 
within a lifetime be a great and eager market for a product originating so 
far from the centers of population and consumption. It was but a few years 
earlier that the manufacturers of shingles in western Washington began the 
pioneer work of putting their output into the great prairie region east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Since those early years great timber operations have been developed 
and industrial plants have been established, a typical one of which is illustrated 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

However, to speak of the industry on the north Pacific coast as being of such 
recent development, or to let it be understood that lumbermen of the East have 
been the only factors in this development, is not entirely correct. As a matter 
of truth, few of the real pioneers came directly across the mountains. Soon 
after the forty-niners opened California a lumber industry developed there 
which soon spread to the north, so lumber has been manufactured on Puget 
Sound for about fifty years; and one mill now operated was built more than 
forty years ago. 

But the development of the north Coast business, so far as domestic trade is 
concerned, began with the advent of lumbermen whose training had been in 
the East and whose capital acquired there no longer found openings so attrac- 
tive as those which seemed to exist in Washington. 

The story of the lumber operations in the Puget Sound district is of absorbing 
interest, showing the development and handling of the coastwise, export and 
interior departments of the trade. The article on pages 43 to 57 covers all these 
phases and AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers will learn from the text and the pic- 
tures how the practical lumbermen of the north Coast handle the big trees and 
make of them some of the finest lumber that the world uses. 





SOLVE RAILROAD PROBLEMS, NOT EVADE THEM. 


The narrow escape from calamity which the country experienced this week by 
the settlement, or at least by the indefinite postponement, of the eastern railroad 
strikes should set business men and economists to considering some problems that 
have not been settled but have only been evaded. The problem is accentuated, too, 
by the declaration of the Erie Railway that its financial condition, and presumably 
its physical condition, will not permit it to accept the results of an arbitration 
which might result in materially raising the wages of high paid classes of its 
employees. 

Transportation service, as a commodity, costs more with some railroads than 
with others, and the commodity itself is not as valuable as produced by some 
railroads as by others, and not infrequently the roads which give the poorer 
service are charged with higher costs. Yet the assumption nowadays seems to 
be that all railroads can be put on an equality of artificial conditions such as are 
expressed in rates and wages paid. 

No important disagreement seems to exist as to the proposition that railroads 
should earn a reasonable return upon their investment and current cost of oper- 
ating, but that no more than a reasonable return should be allowed them. Yet 
a system of rates which would yield extravagant profits to one road might not 
pay the cost of operation of another in the same general territory. Contrast, 
for example, the Reading, with its dense traffic, both passenger and freight, with 
the Pere Marquette, with its light traffic and its branches which produce rather 
a loss than a net revenue. Contrast the roads built in a settled*country with 
business already offering and those which are built to develop a new country, 
whose resources at the best may not be large. Still in the minds of the public 
a railroad is a railroad and the rate which is satisfactory to one should meet 
the needs of all. 

Unfortunately a railroad is an enterprise that can not be abandoned if it 
prove unprofitable. If a manufacturer find that his plant is erected in the 
wrong place, or if the raw material on which it depends fail, he can move to 
another location, or, at the worst, he can abandon his plant and stop further loss. 
Not so with the common carrier railroad. Once located, with agriculture and 
manufacturing and the convenience of the community dependent upon it, where 
it is it must stay, and not only must stay but must continue to run its trains. The 
public rightly demands the continued use of a public utility once put at its 
disposal. ; 

If instead of charging ‘‘all the traffic will bear’’ such roads might be permitted 
merely to charge enough to pay expenses and a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment they would be well satisfied. But here steps in the public and determines 
for the road what its charges shall be. True, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has discretion in fixing rates according to conditions. But uniform rates and regu- 
lations offer the easier way, and the exceptions are hard to bring to the attention 
of the rate-making powers, whether they be railroad associations or Government 
commissions. The associations have little regard for the weak and compara- 
tively unimportant lines, while the commissions are prone to assume that roads 
in a competitive territory are working under comparatively similar conditions 
and should be satisfied with identical rates. The great labor organizations also 
have a finger in this pie, and they assume that all railroad workers in their 
respective lines should belong to a union and, belonging, should command the 
same rates of wages for similar work performed; which is as reasonable as to 
demand that the wife of an underpaid clerk, if in need of assistance, must pay 
the same wages to a maid as that paid by the millionaire’s wife over on the 
boulevard. ' . 

Cost of service, value of service rendered, and the radical differences inherent 
in the location of different railroads seem to be little taken into consideration. 

Has not the time about come when we should go back a way and retrace our 
steps in the control of the railroads of the country? Legislation which made 
rates public was a wise and necessary measure; but to make rates uniform may 


be no more than an easy dodging of a difficult problem. Must we not recognize * 


the natural and artificial conditions that exist as between the railroads in the 


same State, or even in the smaller competitive district? Should not more atten 
tion be paid to individual and less to general conditions? Must not we couple 
with the cost of service the value of that service to the people served, remem 
bering that men are fallible, and that while many roads are poorly located, per 
haps at the beginning wastefully financed and built, and now may not be oper 
ated on trunk line standards, they are today community needs and are rendering 
a service for which they should be reasonably compensated? In other words, 
should not Government regulation get back to a more individualistic basis and 
pay less attention to general averages, ‘‘blanket’’ rates, and the easy methods 
of settling these delicate, complicated and perplexing questions? 


REPARATION MUDDLES IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The reparation order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of 
lumber rates from certain southern territory to Omaha, and incidentally to Lincoln 
and Des Moines, was reviewed in the transportation department of last week’s 
issue. 

It has been generally held that lumber is by the routine method sold f. 0. b. mill, 
at a mill price plus freight to destination. This opinion upsets that tradition; 
manufacturers specify such a condition upon printed forms, but do not conform 
to it in practice. Under the stress of competition they are practically burdened 
with the responsibilities of carriage to destination, and are by the commission 
relieved of this burden to the extent that they are given reparation for excessive 
freights paid upon such lumber movement, although the consignees of lumber 
point out that such freight increases effect a corresponding increase in the price 
which the consignees are invoiced. 

The way in which a lumber price is made up is well understood. The manu~ 
facturer sets a mill price which he wishes to realize, and then for a given destina- 
tion uses the current freight rate applied to the estimated weight of the lumber. 
If the lumber underweighs, he gets a corresponding profit out of the freight factor 
of the destination price; if it is green and overweighs, he shoulders the loss. 
When his salesman reaches that certain destination point in his travels he asks 
that price. Sometimes he does not get it, and on that special peg the opinion 
hangs a sapient observation: 





One witness testified that probably 60 percent of the Jumber on which his company 
claimed reparation was sold on a 26%4-cent basis, but that, in order to meet competi- 
tion, orders on the remaining 40 percent were accepted on the basis of the 25-cent rate. 
In other words, could a situation be supposed where competition did not exist, 25 cents 
per thousand feet would be added for every advance of 1 cent in the freight rate, but 
the actual practice was to sell lumber under keenly competitive conditions at what could 
be obtained for it. 

Ergo, the logical conclusion is evolved that the freight factor of delivered cost 
is not a factor of delivered price. The shipper cutting prices on a 2614-cent rate 
of course can not be imagined as doing such a thing on a 25-cent rate ‘‘under 
keenly competitive conditions,’’ his competitors enjoying also the same rate reduc- 
tion relatively to the situation cited. Therefore the consignee is just as likely 
to receive his lumber as cheaply at destination under the higher as under the 
lower rate. The Interstate Commerce Commission convicts the manufacturer of 
selling his product with complete disregard of the part of the price which he must 
pay out as freight charges, and hands him a reparation as a reward for his utter 
lack of business gumption. 

But wait; the plot thickens. The manufacturer sends in his expense bills and 
list of shipments to get his reparation. He appears by counsel, and offers perhaps 
witnesses. His statement of claim has been submitted to the railroad companies 
concerned, for checking up. Presumably the railroad companies can determine 
from their records that they did actually haul such ears at such dates, render the 
expense bills submitted, and collect the amounts indicated. But did the shippers’ 
witness see these cars? Did he see them loaded? Did he watch the switch engine 
pull them out? Has he any personal knowledge that they moved between the 
termini for which the railroad collected freight? Can he testify that they were 
loaded with the kind of freight to which the tariff was applicable? The com- 
mission has decided that the only other party to the transaction, the consignee, is 
not entitled to the reparation which obviously the railroad owes to somebody; but 
has the witness any facts to substantiate the right of the shipper to it? The 
witness can not state these things of his own personal knowledge? Then away 
with him; counsel for railroads are present, and their inalienable right to cross- 
examine witnesses has not been complied with. 

They can not cross-examine expense bills, and the commission rules: 


The mere submission of an expense bill to the commission is not proof of damage. 


The net result is that in 103 cases out of 124 the railroad company keeps the 
money which it has wrongfully collected, because the commission, as between 
shipper and receiver, having decided that the consignee is not entitled to the 
reparation, has not been able to convince itself that the shipper presenting the 
receipted expense bill is the rightful recipient. There is of course a possibility 
that the shipper is not the seller, but is filling an order on contract with some 
wholesaler; and this possible third person’s rights must be protected, even though 
he has not appeared and the period of limitation has passed in which he might 
appear. 

Under the above construction it is probable that about the ordinary sawmill 
there is no one person, nor half dozen persons, who are competent witnesses to 
prove what the commission calls the ‘‘necessary transportation facts’’ regarding 
shipments of lumber. The shipping clerks never see many of the cars the docu- 
ments for which pass through their hands. It is obviqusly impracticable to 
transport the mill crew or any large fraction of it to a distant point to establish 
reparation claims. The moving picture machine, which is having some industrial 
use in motion study of men, might perhaps be invoked to record activities at the 
shipping dock, but its testimony would not give railroad counsel opportunity for 
eross-examination. As to mills having common carrier short lines, the manner in 
which they may protect themselves from such imposition will perhaps have to be 
worked out by process of trial and error. They might refuse to participate in 
rates which appeared exorbitant, and thereby establish a right to reparation for 
overcharge, but would they jeopardize their right later to collect the divisions? 
Who can foretell what the Interstate Commerce Commission might decide as to 
this or any other question where lumbermen are involved? 

This is not merely random criticism. The difficulty is that no one knows when 
the commission will choose to disregard the technical for the practical aspect, or 
the reverse. Theoretically, lumber has been sold f. o. b. mill with freight added. 
The commission decides that practically it is sold delivered; and if breach of the 
custom has become more frequent than observance the custom has changed, the 
decision is justified and it would be well to abandon further pretense of maintaining 
that old notion. As between shipper and consignee the former is decided to be 
the person injured by a rate advance. In the Tift case, however, it was stated 
that the ultimate consumer was really the person who paid the advance. As 
between shipper and consignee the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not see that either 
has an indisputable claim; and where a rate is contested, if the parties to trans- 
actions occurring in the interim have not the foresight to agree between them- 
selves as who shall have the reparation on shipments between them, their later 
quarrel with the decision of the commission is not of wide public interest. But 
having decided that the consignee is not entitled to the reparation, and the shipper 
appearing as the only other claimant, why be technical rather than practical in 
the proof required? It may be some third party might appear and establish a 
better right to the reparation. They why not pay to the claimants of record, 
under suitable provision for indemnifying bond, rather than throw out fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of rightful claims upon the barest technicality? 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 

Dynamite, salt and sand in large quantities were used 
to check a fire which threatened to destroy Michigan City, 
Ind., July 12. The Haskell & Barker Car Company suffered 
a loss estimated at $700,000. 

Supreme Court Justice Goff at New York City July 12 
denied Charles Becker's application for a new trial on the 
charge of murdering the gambler, Herman Rosenthal. 

The next biennial session of the International Christian 
Endeavor will be held in Chicago July, 1915. 

Vineent Astor, of New York, will build a children’s home 
as a memorial to his father, who perished in the Titanic 
disaster. 

Twenty-eight cars left Minneapvliis July 10 in the reiia- 
bility run of the American Automobile Association to 
Glacier Park, a distance of 1,300 miles. It is planned to 
make the trip in nine days. 

Oakland, Cal., has set aside $6,000 for a woman's police 
bureau, consisting of a chief and two assistants who will 
look after public dance halls. 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives, a prominent scientist of Philadel- 
phia, says he had invented an apparatus which emits rays 
equal to sunshine and the light of day. 

Michigan has 60,177 deer running wild within its boun- 
daries, according to a report of the State game, fish and 
forestry department. Hunters killed 12,000 during the 1912 
season. 

In the United States there are about 6,500 coal mines, 
6.000 metal mines, producing and developing, according to 
the Engineering & Mining Journal. 

It is announced that Benjamin F. Bush, of St. Louis, 
will be elected president of the Western Pacifie Railroad 
this week in New York. Charles H. Schlacks, first vice 
president of the railroad, has resigned. 

Sex hygiene will be taught in the high schools of Chicago 
beginning in September. 

A bill providing for a comprehensive system of mothers’ 
pensions was passed by the Wisconsin Senate July 11 and 
has gone to the governor for approval. 

By a vote of 57 to 7 the Chicago city council July 14 
passed the boulevard link ordinance. The $7,000,000 con- 
demnation proceedings in connection with the widening of 
Michigan Avenue and Pine Street will begin at once. 

An injunction asking that the Mississippi River Com- 
mission be restrained from building and repairing levees 
from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf was dismissed by Judge 
John E. McCall in the United States District Court at 
Memphis, Tenn., July 10. 

The Niagara, rebuilt from the bulk of the original flag- 
ship of Oliver Hazard Perry,-and which was in the battle 
of Lake Erie September 10, 1813, arrived at Fairport, Ohio, 
from Erie, Pa., July 14, beginning the second week's cele- 
bration of Perry’s victory centennial. 

Corporations of the United States earned $3,304,000,000 
above all expenses during 1912, exceeding all previous 
records since the enactment of the corporation tax law by 
$400.000,000, as shown by the report of Commissioner 
Osborn, of the Internal Revenue Bureau. This increased 
prosperity of the corporations is expected to yield the 
Federal Government more than $36,000,000, including 
$5,000,000 of omitted taxes for previous years. 

Suit was filed at Austin July 11 by the State of Texas 
against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway and its 
subsidiary lines asking $25,000,000 in penalties for alleged 
violation of the Texas antitrust law. 

The Pierce Oil Corporation, of Richmond, Va., incor- 
porated in Missouri July 14 with a capital of $21,000,000, 
will take over the assets of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 

A bronze tablet marking the spot where General Brad- 
dock’s army camped 150 years ago en route to Fort 
Duquesne during the French and Indian War was unveiled 
at Washington, D. C., July 9 by a committee of the 
Paughters of the American Revolution. 

The hydroaeroplane race from Chicago to Detroit which 
began July 8 has been discontinued on account of the 
refusal of towns on the itinerary to pay the amounts they 
had tentatively subscribed. 

The first election under the new seventeenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution, providing that voters shall 
cast direct ballots in senatorial elections, was held in 
Georgia July 15 and Augustus O. Bacon reélected to the 

United States Senate. 

A thief-proof satchel for bank messengers and paymasters 
has been invented by Samuel Roth, ef New York city. 

Prof. Dean Conant Worcester has resigned as Secretary 
of the Interior of the Philippine Government. 

The report of the Fine Arts Commission, which is charged 
with the preparation of plans for the beautification of the 
Panama Canal, has been completed. 

Woman cast more than one-half of the ballots in the 
mayoralty election at Mount Auburn, Ill., July 15, Charles 
N. Tankersley defeating J. H. Nelms. 


Washington. 

Secretary of State Bryan will leave Washington July 19 
for a six week's lecture tour in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 
In his absence, John Bassett Moore, counselor of the de- 
partment, will be Acting Secretary of State. During the 
delivery of a paid Chautauqua lecture at Hendersonville, 
N. C., July 15, Secretary Bryan said it was necessary for 
him to lecture in order to supplement the salary he re- 
ceived from the Government. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels July 14 submitted to Con- 
gress naval experts’ figures showing that a Government 
armor plate factory, costing $8,466,000, would save $140 a 
ton on armor, or more than $1,000,000 net a year. 

Senator Owens, of Oklahoma, July 14 introduced an 
amendment to the Senate rules which he said would put an 
end to fillibusters in that body. 

Congressman Henry July 12 introduced in the House a 
resolution proposing a renewal of the investigation of the 
alleged “money trust’ as an aid to the banking committee 
in its consideration of the administration currency bill. 

According to the latest plans of Col. George W. Goethals, 
a Panama railroad ship will be the first to pass through the 
Panama Canal. Water will be let into the Culebra cut early 
in October and immediately after dredges will enter it and 
begin final work. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, there were 1,648 
aggregating 382,304 tons, built in the United States, 
the largest construction since 1908, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


vessels, 








Denmark July 14 became the twenty-first Nation to accept 
in principle Secretary of State Bryan’s peace plan. 

The final proposal of Secretary Bryan’s peace plan sub- 
mitted to all nations July 12 provides for maintaining the 
status quo as to military and naval preparations among 
disputants during the period of investigation of interna- 
tional differences. 

A resolution introduced in the Senate July 12 by Senator 
Lindberger, of Minnesota, proposes an investigation to de- 
termine whether the Owens-Glass currency bill would not 
create a ‘“‘monstrous monopoly controlled and operated by 
private interests.” 

The Guatemalan Government, through Minister Mendez, 
has offered five scholarships in the schools of Guatemala to 
American girls and boys, as a step toward the development 
of closer relations between that country and the United 
States. 

Repainting the dome of the National Capitol, now in 
progress, will require 240,000 gallons of paint and 10 weeks 
to complete the work. 

Senator Poindexter, of Washington, July 10 introduced 
in the Senate a bill authorizing the President to borrow 
$50,000,000 to construct a railroad in Alaska and to mine 
coal in that territory. 

Plans for the second superdreadnought to be built for 
the United States Navy, a sister ship to the Pennsylvania, 
were approved by acting Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
recently. The ship will be built at the New York Navy 
Yard and will cost, exclusive of guns and armor, $7,425,000. 

Congressman Morgan July 12 introduced in the House a 
bill providing for the establishment in every county and 
parish in the United States of an agricultural experiment 
station, with a director of experimental farms, at a salary 
of $5,000 annually, in each State. 

President Wilson has made the following nominations: 
ambassador to Germany, James W. Gerard, of New York; 
minister to Spain, Joseph E. Willard, of Virginia; deputy 
commissioner of pensions, Edward C. Tieman, of Missouri; 
secretary of legation of Paraguay and Uruguay, H. F. Arthur 
Schenfield, of District of Columbia; secretary of legation 
at Lima, Peru, Richard F. Pennoyer, of California. 

As part of the general plans for drainage of the Ever- 
glades in Florida, the War Department July 11 recommended 
to the House of Representatives an appropriation of $47,008 
for an improvement of the Kissimmee River and $25,000 
for improvement of the Caloosahatchee River in Florida. 


The United States Government has demanded the release 
of five Americans together with 350 cattle and 30 horses, 
held by the Mexican revolutionists at Hidalgo, Mexico. 


The Senate Public Lands Committee July 9 reported favor- 
ably on the bill reported by Senator Pittman, authorizing 
the Interior Department to designate tracts of semi-arid 
public lands in Nevada to be subject to homesteads without 
continuous residence. 


Secretary Garrison started July 16 on a tour of inspec- 
tion of Army posts in the United States. He plans to con- 
centrate the Army at important centers instead of having it 
distributed among the various posts. He will pay an ex- 
tended visit of inspection to the Mexican frontier because 
of the gravity of the situation in Mexico. 


Officials of the Navy Department virtually have aban- 
doned the hope of recovering the electric wiring plans of 
the dreadnought Pennsylvania which were stolen from the 
Navy Department last march. 


FOREIGN. 

Sylvia Pankhurst, daughter of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
who was sentenced to three months in jail for her part in 
the rioting before the ministers’ houses in Downing Street, 
London, went on a “hunger strike’ and was_ released 
July 13. 

Ambassador Henry Wilson at Mexico City July 12 re 
ceived an anonymous letter containing threats to blow up 
the United States embassy. He immediately referred it to 
the Mexican foreign office for investigation. 

Six native villages in Morocco recently were razed by 
Spaniards and large quantities of arms and munitions cap- 
tured. 

By a vote of 21 to 9 the Dutch Senate passed the Dill 
providing for the coast defenses of Holland and the con 
struction of a fort at Flushing. 

The statue of Paul Kruger, late President of the South 
African Republic, was unveiled in Pretoria, South Africa, 
recently before several thousand people. 

It is reported that a ship equipped with arms and ammu- 
nition by the Duchess Carl Theodore, of Bavaria, in an at- 
tempt against the Portuguese Republic, was stranded on 
the Belgian Coast while on its way from London to Lisbon. 

The Right Hon. Redmond Barry, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, died at London July 11 at the age of 47. He was 
solicitor general of Ireland from 1895-99 and attorney gen- 
eral from 1909-11. 

An hotel, to cost $6,250,000, will be erected in London by 
a syndicate on the ground now occupied by St. George's 
hospital on Constitution Hill. 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz, of Paris, France, is equipping an ex- 
pedition to explore the unknown interior of Dutch New 
Guinea. . 

On the occasion of the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastile in 1789, President Poincare, of France, reviewed ‘at 
Longchamps the garrison of Paris. 

Fifteen villages have been destroyed and 80 lives lost by 
recent floods in the Maros-Torda district of Transylvania, 
Ilungary. 

A motion for the second reading of the home rule for 
Ireland bill was defeated in the British House of Lords 
July 15 by a vote of 302 to 64. 

The betrothal of Prince Arthur of Connaught and Prin- 
cess Alexandra Victoria, the Duchess of Fife, has been 
announced at London. They are second cousins. 

Aviator Bider crossed the Alps recently in an aeroplane 
flight from Berne, Switzerland, to Milan, Italy, in four and 
one-half hours. 

The advance of the Servian and Greek troops has com- 
pletely swept every Bulgarian soldier out of Macedonia in 
a line drawn north from Kavala by way of the Struma 
Kiiver to Djuma Pass. Roumania has intervened in order 
to preserve the balance of power in the Balkans. France 
July 14 joined Russia in appealing to Servia and Greece 
to cease hostilities against Bulgaria. 

Sir Robert Baden Powell, of London, states that there 
are 180,000 Boy Scouts in Great Britain and 45,000 in 
Canada. 

Announcement has been made of the marriage of Miss 
Inez Milholland, of London, famed for her beauty and her 
work for woman suffrage, and Eugene Boissevain, of 
Amsterdam. They are spending their honeymoon in Hol- 
land. 

A telephone, called the whispering ‘phone, has been pat- 
ented at London, England. ‘The instrument will be valu- 
able for business men who find themselves compelled to 
discuss confidential matters in public places. 

The strike declared by tht workmen in the shipbuilding 
yards at Hamburg, Germany, has extended to other trades 
and it is estimated that more than 20,000 have laid down 

their tools. 

Work has begun on harbor improvements at New West- 
minster, B. C., that will cost about $5,000,000. 





It is reported that an attempt has been made to kill 
the 10-year-old Crown Prince Olaf of Norway. <A bill now 
before the Storthing provides that if the King and Queen 
die without a male heir Norway shall become a republic. 

Delegates from 10 different countries attended the recent 
meeting of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale at 
Brussels, Belgium, under the presidency of Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. International law as applicable to aerial navi- 
gation was considered. . 

The French merchant marine has been granted a secre- 
tary of state attached to the ministry of marine. 

At a meeting held in London, presided over by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, it was resolved to recommend the 
erection of a statue to Sir Francis Drake. 

A movement has been started in Germany with the object 
of putting an end to the sale of bad literature. 

Eight provinces of China are preparing to declare their 
independence and to form a southern Chinese confederacy, 
according to apparently authoritative statements current 
at Peking. 
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In the midst of the agitation about the doings of 
Congress concerning the tariff and proposed currency 
legislation, with the sandwich dressing of the lobby 
investigation, as deterrents of activity and expansion 
of industry and trade, comes the new view in regard 
to the crop situation. Within recent time moisture pre- 
cipitation over a large part of the surplus grain States 
has been sufficient to assure a fair average outturn of 
the cereals, including corn, so all fear of any wide- 
spread or serious lack for consumptive demand has 
been banished, while there will be ample surplus for 
export. Thus assurance is given that transportation 
and marketing throughout the coming year will have 
sufficient material for the full employment of capacity 
and the maintenance of activity throughout the current 
vear and the first half of 1914. At the same time the 
cotton crop promises a large outturn, which should be 
a sufficient support for the finances and business activ- 
ity of the South. Altogether the crop situation has 
taken on a blooming look within recent weeks, and 
should go far toward restoring courage to traders, 
bankers, manufacturers and aJl business. A period of 
midsummer quietude is to be expected, for it is the 
vacation and recreation period, which occurs in any 
year. But the promise now is of a notable revival of 
business early in the fall that despite all deterrent 
influences will acquire big volume, simply by the im- 
pulse that will come of the movement of the crops and 
the general trade that will result. Already is visible 
a vigorous start in the marketing of winter wheat 
produced in the Southwest, both of the new crop and 
old wheat carried over from last year. Receipts at all 
primary points are large for the season. In the North- 
west reserves of old wheat are coming out, for it is 
seen that this season’s crop is to be a large one, thanks 
to recent rains in the Dakotas, Minnesota and Mani- 
toba. Altogether, far more confidence and cheer is 
manifest in the banking and business circles of the 
agricultural interior and in the South than in the East, 
where the dominating influence radiates from Wall 
Street. 

* * * 

Undoubtedly the security market is very dull and 
selling values of stocks and bonds are comparatively 
low. This has a depressing effect on all big business 
that depends upon the flotation of credit instrumentali- 
ties for the maintenance of facilities and for expan- 
sions, which are the energies that keep their life blood 
in circulation. The railroads and the larger industrial 
corporations continue to depend upon short term notes 
for the maintenance of business, because they can not 
market their bonds and stocks without yielding to 
serious, not to say ruinous, discounts. When their 
short term notes become due the banks renew them, 
and thus the obligations are carried along until more 
propitious times shall stimulate the security market to 
activity. But such a situation has a depressing influ- 
ence in financial circles in the East, this extending into 
the interior to a diminishing extent, but sufficiently 
positive to be felt in large banking centers, and espe- 
cially in principal reserve cities. The effect of the 
failure of the First-Second Bank, at Pittsburgh, was 
reflected in the movement of money from New York 
and other reserve centers in aid of the stricken city’s 
finances. In Chicago note brokers reported the with- 
drawal of Ohio valley, western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia banks from the commercial paper market fol- 
lowing the Pittsburgh failures, while other interior 
demands were somewhat affected. According to a New 
York view, though the Pittsburgh bank failures in- 
duced some large shipments of currency from the met- 
ropolitan banks to meet shortages on account of the 
group of temporary insolvencies, and the West called 
for considerabie money with which to move the crops, 
the metropolitan banks at the end of last week showed 
but a small loss on account of the shipments of eur- 
rency to the interior for crop moving purposes. At 
the end of the week the banks of New York, since the 
beginning of the year, had gained $244,333,000 from 
the interior, compared with $209,763,000 in the corre- 
sponding period last year, $141,486,000 in 1911, $107,- 
762,000 in 1910 and $108,727,000 in 1909. This pro- 
gressive yearly gain of funds from the interior is so 
striking as to give food for thought and theorizing, 
with more or less definite conclusion, as showing that 
New York is rapidly becoming the controlling finan- 
cial influence far beyond the limit of good to the rest 
of the country. But such mental labor and stress would 
better be postponed until after the heated term is 
over; especially until it can be seen how the Presi- 
dent’s currency reform bill will sueceed or otherwise. 

* * * 

The Wall Street Journal remarks that the two recent 
bank failures in Pittsburgh and on a small scale a fail- 
ure at Helena, Ark., suggest a condition that is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in the investment 
world. People are beginning to be impressed with 
the fact that there are other banking and investment 
centers as well as the big one called Wall Street, that 
cover and control great interests and are capable 
of making serious disturbances on cecasion. Moreover, 


the local industries and mercantile establishments have 
become sources of security flotation of great aggregate 
amount. Issues that formerly came to Wall Street for 
market have within recent years been sold in districts 
commercially tributary to the towns and cities where 
the issues have been made. Such places now number 
as many as 2,500. According to the United States 
census of 1910 there were over 1,800 towns having 
populations of 2,500 to 10,000 each, aggregating a total 
of 8,500,000 people. Towns of a next larger size, rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 50,000 people, numbered nearly 500, 
totaling a population of 10,000,000. In each of the 
places of 10,000 people or more the residents have done 
Wall Street work of their own in the way of financing 
their own corporate issues. The director of a well 
known group of cotton manufacturing industries, in 
speaking of a recent bank failure in the cotton belt, 
pointedly referred to that affair with reference to al- 
leged unsoundness in the cotton industry and trade. 
He declared that at first some people took the view 
that this failure indicated such unsoundness. But on 
greater familiarity with the facts the collapse of the 
bank appeared to have been due to its having tied up 
altogether too much of its assets in certain public 
utilities which, in the nature of the case, could not be 
expected to be made profitable short of a few years, 
at the earliest. This institution likewise had become 
identified too closely with the promotion of various 
development propositions in the rapidly increasing 
number of towns each of which felt that it must have 
waterworks, electric lights, telephone systems, street 
railroads, skyscrapers and other marks of metropolitan 
dignity, without waiting for them as had the older 
towns in the country. 
* a * 


The Wall Street Journal might have made a point 
right here in favor of a great central market for pro- 
motions and securities, but it didn’t. It might have 
argued that there is no sufficient capitalistic power 
and resource that can safely take over and market the 
securities of small towns but such a commanding one 
as Wall Street. Unless local securities are handled in 
a carefully discriminative way they are as likely as not 
to bring the local bank that backs them into trouble, 
possibly into disaster, like the bank at Helena. Any 
careful depositor, if he be wise, will ascertain, before 
he leaves his surplus in the keeping of a local bank, 
as to the extent the institution is involved in local 
manufacturing or local public utilities. The only safe 
rule to be followed by a local bank in the interior, out- 
side the reserve cities, is to stand aloof from financing 
much of anybody except the local merchants, the estab- 
lished manufacturers, and they only on account, and 
the well-to-do palpably solvent farmers. Any financing 
of promotions, big manufacturing schemes on a ven- 
ture, or neighborhood trolley lines or light plants, on 
the strength of security issues that as yet secure only 
prospects, is mighty poor local banking. Only, as has 
been said, the big metropolitan exchanges can venture 
on such prospects, for they can take chances and swal- 
low them whole, with such value as is left for relish, 
when bankruptcy comes. Such powers for speculation 
on a large scale also possess means, knowledge and 
ability to absorb, create, evolve, combine and alto- 
gether manipulate sick and lame concerns so as to 
come out even on the deal, a thing that local interior 
banks can not do. 

* * * 

A feature of the present industrial situation is a 
comparative stagnation in the finished steel trade of 
the Pittsburgh district. A late report from that center 
was to the effect that new business was ‘‘almost down 
to nothing,’’ and specifications on contracts had con- 
siderably decreased—the latter due partly to the sea- 
son and partly to the fact that many contracts at 
prices below the present level expired on June 30, buy- 
ers having had no incentive to specify on such ¢)n- 
tracts, and but little to specify on the full priced 
contracts which succeed them. While the steel output 
is reduced, the reduction is only seasonal, and is forced 
by hot weather and the necessity for making repairs. 
The mills have tonnage enough booked to continue 
running, but the time is near when the supply will 
run short, and the question simply is whether new buy- 
ing will appear soon enough to splice on the business 
in hand and thus prevent a break in the continuance. 
At Chicago the steel market is reported unchanged. 
The mills are still operating full capacity, with sup- 
plies near exhaustion. Pig iron at this point shows 
some improvement, but new steel business is compara- 
tively small, scattered and dull. Labor demands affect 
the structural industry to some degree. Several con- 
siderable orders. were received for structural work dur- 
ing the last week. 

* * * 

The copper market is reported lifeless. Large agen- 
cies maintain a nominal 15 cents a pound in quota- 
tions, but report little or no business. It is thought, 
however, that many consumers must be getting near 
the end of stocks on hand, and it is believed that a 
buying moyement of even small volume would quickly 





clear away the meager floating supply of cheap metal 
and place copper on a firm 15-cent basis. 
* * * 

In the midst of the depression that prevails for rail- 
road securities, a feature that forces the companies to 
resort to short term notes to refund those that become 
due and to get money for further expenses, a number 
of the principal lines, especially the transcontinental 
systems, continue to report earnings in excess of those 
last year. The Union Pacific earned about 14.5 percent 
for its common stock in the year ended June 30, com- 
paring with 13.87 percent in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1912. With June results estimated, the company’s 
net earnings for the last twelve months will have been 
about $3,400,000 greater than for the fiscal year 1912; 
for eleven months the actual increase was $3,132,288. 

* * * 

The Northern Pacific Railway sold recently to the 
First National Bank of New York $5,000,000 of 1-year 
6 percent notes, and by noon of the same day the same 
bank had exercised its option on another $5,000,000 
issue, making a total of $10,000,000. The notes run for 
one year, and the sale was made to procure funds, 
mainly for payment of equipment ordered last fall and 
for equipment ordered for next autumn. The orders 
included 60 locomotives, 2,500 box ears and several 
hundred refrigerators and gondolas. Construction on 
the Point Defiance line, which is on the route between 
Vancouver and Tacoma, will require some of the money 
received for the notes. It is explained that for the 
last five or six years the Northern Pacific has relied on 
the sale of its treasury securities for raising funds for 
improvements and betterments of different kinds, but 
with the turn of the current calendar year the decline 
in the general bond market rendered it impossible for 
the company to sell any of its treasury bonds, except 
at a sacrifice, though they are high class securities. 
Hence the directorate decided to utter one year notes 
to tide over the interim between present dullness in 
the bond market and a revival in that particular which 
is expected. 

* * * 

This dilemma of the Northern Pacific illustrates the 
straits into which the majority of the railroads have 
been squeezed by the depression that has fallen on 
the security market. Though most of the lines of the 
great interior and transcontinental systems continue 
to report maximum earnings, as compared to those of 
former years, and declare regular dividends on com- 
mon stocks, they are unable to sell good interest pay- 
ing bonds, or to float new issues of stocks, unless at 
great sacrifices on par value. So they resort to short 
term notes, which they have to meet on maturity, 
mostly with renewals, interest deducted. All the com- 
panies ‘‘raising the wind’’ on such obligations expect 
that by the time their notes become due there will be 
a change for the better in generai finances. But judg- 
ing from the mixup in politics and legislation at Wash- 
ington, the doubt about any adequate reform in our 
currency, or the doubt about any fixed tariff, fiscal ‘or 
currency policy being enacted into law, together with 
the general unrest that pervades society in respect to 
numerous things called reform, all of which together 
constitute a devil’s broth of contention that no one 
can see the end of, or the effects following, to the lay- 
man it is difficult to forecast, especially in this hot 
and thunderous season, what is to be the outcome of 
it all. As to the railroad companies, many of them 
being at the moment threatened with a strike of their 
train crews they have not a very bright outlook for a 
summer vacation. They have one prospect to encour- 
age them, however: the crops are turning out better 
than was expected earlier in the season, and all the 
lines running through the great agricultural interior 
will be crowded with traffic early in the fall. If the 
train crews can be kept at work, rates can be main- 
tained at a profit level, and nothing in the shape of 
declining prices of produce will arrest movement to 
market, the road managers can count on a heavy fall 
and winter traffic that will help some, at least. Yet 
with the best face that can be put on the railroad 
situation it might look better than at the present time. 
And railroad prosperity is a large factor in that of the 
entire country, and is intimately involved in its prog- 
ress or otherwise. . 

* * * 

In the issue of Bradstreet’s of July 12 statement 
was made that the reaction in the building industry, 
acknowledged in the New York district, is becoming 
evident in an increasing number of other cities. The 
falling off has arisen from inability to secure loans on 
building enterprises except those of undoubted good 
and permanent earning capacity. June returns of ex- 
penditures for buildings show the third successive de- 
crease since March. The percentage of decrease from 
the like month a year ago is the largest reported in 
any month since April, 1911. Also it might be noted 
that the cumulative effect of the last three months’ 
decreases is a slight decrease in the half year’s total 
of building as compared with the like part of 1912, 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN ITS BROADER ASPECTS. 





Fourth Presentation of Analyses of Prominent Trade Problems — Phases of Lumber Manufacturing, Marketing, 
Competition and Salesmanship — Possible Solution in a National Organization. 


In this study of the lumber industry in its broader 
aspects we have arrived at a point where the marketing 
and distributing of mill output must be considered as 
a desideratum in the process from the stump to the con- 
sumer paramountly important if the business as a whole 
is to be made successful. To turn out lumber in a skil!- 
ful manner by employing all the machinery and ap- 
pliances that modern invention have provided is a prime 
consideration, yet to be considered is the disposing of 
the outturn in such manner as to cover the cost of 
marketing and distributing and assure a profit for the 
mill, the wholesaler, the retailer and the intermediaries 
in the progression. 

In this traverse along the line from the tree to the 
consumer many things are to be considered and provided 
for, involving many perplexities in shaping and qualify- 
ing to meet a great variety of demand, as well as com- 
petitions between the different kinds of wood. Differ- 
ences between local requirements must also be taken into 
account. In all respects the demands for lumber are 
changeable from year to year, influenced by mutations 
in the sources of supply, the rates and routings of trans- 
portation, the competitions between the woods, substitu- 
tions of one kind of wood for another under the stress 
of rivalries in constructive and manufacturing lines, and 
the ever recurring necessity among consumers to eke 
out profits, where otherwise there would be none, by the 
skillful manipulation of material. 


Lumber’s Peculiarities Involve Difficulties. 


In this particular the lumber trade is different from 
any other. For example, iron is iron, steel is steel, cop- 
per, tin and the other metals have a distinct character 
differentiating but little in quality, as compared with 
wood. Though there are variations in the qualities of 
the metals and the textiles, and different processes for 
converting the raw material into useful forms and ap- 
plications, the general characteristics are well known 
to the experts and are capable of admixtures and treat- 
ment to effect scientifically demonstrable results. Such 
qualities are so well known and applicable in a various 
manufacture that it is not difficult in réspect to the 
metallic staples to arrive at salable values and to place 
the different kinds where they will yield the best results 
in the market. 

This is not the case with the woods. Though wood has 
a homogeneous character, it is of great variety of species 
and quality, and subject to numerous changes in use and 
application. In the evolution of the lumber industry 
new fields of operation have been continuously invaded, 
and unwonted varieties of timber have been exploited 
and actually forced on the market by the enterprise of 
the timber owners and the producers of lumber. It 
also can be said that this has been done much in the 
raw and at hazard. 


Evolution in Manufacturing and Marketing Scope. 


Taking a hasty retrospect we can follow the exploita- 
tion of the white pine of New England up the Great 
Lakes basin to Minnesota, with variants in the Appa- 
lachian range, from northern New York to North 
Carolina, in northern Idaho and in California. The 
spruce and hemlock of the territorial sweep from New 
England down the Appalachian ridge to Georgia were 
also factors in the development of the lumber industry, 
with correspondencies in Canada. Later came the utiliza- 
tion of hemlock in Michigan and Wisconsin, with balsam, 
tamarack and other minor woods in the admixture. In 
the entire process availability was forced into recogni- 
tion by the timber owners and the mill operators, because 
they had the stumpage which they wished to convert into 
salable values. In the meantime the yellow pine of 
the South had been steadily employed for local building, 
and along the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida coasts for 
northeastern and foreign shipment. When the time 
came, in the eighties of the last century, for the devel- 
opment of the great northern interior market for south- 
ern pine a new cast was given to the American lumber 
business. It was a great invasion of southern lumber 
which followed, creating a prodigious change in every 
aspect of the trade in forest products. It disturbed the 
old lines of cleavage, changed the direction of move- 
ment, erected new systems of marketing, unhorsed the 
old captaincy of northern pine and practically revolu- 
tionized the lumber trade of the United States as well 
as jarred the foundations thereof in Canada. Simul- 
taneously arose another competition from the Pacific 
coast and the western mountain regions. Theretofore 
along the Pacific litoral the mill operators mainly had 
been content to ship their product to foreign countries 
or down the coast to California. But the increase of 
mill capacity, the tendency of investors in timber toward 
the Pacific coastal regions and the building of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern lines to Puget 
Sound and Portland gave rail outlets to the eastern 
interior which tempted to an invasion of the market 
field to the eastward. During the same period the 
Dakotas were filling up with population, which was an 
incentive to attempted marketing in that territory. Later 
eastern Montana began to attract the attention of the 
farming class of settlers. 

In the meantime the hardwood industry and trade 
were experiencing an unprecedented development, espe- 
cially in the country south of the Ohio River and down 








the Mississippi River in the States on either hand of 
that water divide. Never before was such energy dis- 
played in hardwood manufacturing and marketing as 
since the beginning of this southward movement ot the 
milling industry. Woods like cottonwood and gum, once 
discarded as objects of extensive exploitation, were 
sawed into lumber, which was forced on the market and 
held there until it was accepted by the consumers. In 
like manner the hemlock and bardwoods of the old lake 
pine regions were partly forced on and partly insinuated 
in the market, and tamarack, balsam, jack pine, or any- 
thing that would make a 2x4, 4x4 or a box or crate 


strip was sawed and put into pile and finally was worked ' 


off among dealers and consumers. 
Phases of and Necessities in Competition. 


This cursorary survey of the more recent evolution 
of the American lumber trade has been introduced here 
to give some hint to what has taken place in the last 
twenty-five years in the way of ramifying and intensi- 
fying competition between the woods handled by the 
lumber trade. The point sought to be made in this con- 
nection is that the comparative simplicity of the trade 
during the period when a few of the leading woods were 
the main factors to be considered has passed, and a 
complicated condition in the sale of lumber has arisen 
that must be taken account of in all future arrangements 
for the business. Sales departments must be equipped 
with knowledge of the general demand so as to be able 
to adjust shapes, qualities and peculiarities to the re- 
quirements of buyers. Unlike the metals and the tex- 
tiles, which have a degree of stable uniformity as a 
basis of values, the woods greatly differ in such respects, 
and therefore have especial tendencies and opportunities 
for competition. This is the crux in the lumber trade 
of the future that must be provided for, and every 
agency, from the stump to the consumer, must be 
equipped to meet emergencies as they arise. Hence the 
time seems to have come when the study of this im- 
portant matter should be thoroughly undertaken, begin- 
ning in the woods, where the logs are cut and delivered 
at the mill, and running through the entire succession to 
the architect’s office and to the factory consumer. In 
fine, the fully equipped master operator in lumber should 
know the business from the stump to the ultimate con- 
sumer, a practical equipment that already has heen 
attained by European lumbermen, notably those in Ger- 
many. 

Later Day Essentials in Salesmanship. 


In this way only can the owner of timber and 
producer of lumber be able to take advantage of the 
market in such way as to regulate his operations to the 
end of maintaining stumpage values and getting there- 
from all the profit that is necessary for the sustention, 
not to say enhancement, of values. Manifestly he can 
not longer pursue the old haphazard policy of mainly 
confining his attention and efforts to amassing timber 
holdings, to building mills and running them full 
capacity on stocks without reference in cut and quantity 
to the varied and changing needs of the market. He 
must have a sales department fully educated in the 
ramifications of demand and the competition that must 
‘be met not only from the kind of woods he is turning 
into lumber but those that he will encounter in com- 
petition. He must be equipped with this knowledge not 
only in his domestic trade but as well in that of foreign 
countries, if he is even occasionally seeking such outlet 
for his product. This is not asking too much of the 
mill operator, as if it were a new proposition unheard 
of before it is here made. In Europe such a degree of 
perfection in the knowledge of the woods, their uses, 
competitions, derivations, and market values covers the 
entire world, and is the essential equipment of every 
handler of lumber that expects to succeed in his calling. 
Overseas the lumber, or wood trade, as it is called, is 
a regular commercial proposition, and it is well known 
that among consumers German, Swiss and Scandinavian 
woodworkers who have emigrated to this country are 
the best we have in our shops. Is it not time that 
Americans, who produce and use lumber in secondary 
manufacture, rise to a higher level in their calling and 
so perfect themselves in all departments of it that they 
can make the utmost profit out of the raw materifl, as 
is done in the older countries? 


Handicaps to a Stable Market. 


Looking afar along the foregoing train of reasoning 
leads to realization that to assume what ought to be 
done is one thing and quite another is to determine what 
is feasible. The suggestion that the American manu- 
facturers of lumber should elaborate their sales depart- 
ments so as to establish such an equilibrium between 
production and sale of product that overproduction shall 
be avoided and a profitable basis for stumpage values 
shall be established under any state of the market may 
seem like a wild and crude proposition. The question 
may be asked, How is a sales department to be thought 
out and put into operation that will secure the result 
proposed? In considering such a query the thought at 
once arises that many of our large and successful mill con- 
cerns already have elaborated their sales departments so 
‘as to satisfy their demands for the profitable disposition 
of product, as their balance sheets show. While this is 
true, even they are periodically forced to meet a fierce 


competition from the mass of lumber thrown on the 
market in unfavorable seasons, directly resulting from 
overproduction. From whence does this overload of the 
market arise? From the many concerns financially illy 
equipped and foreed to run their mills and market their 
lumber in order to maintain their credit and keep afloat 
until a better demand and prices shall arise. From 
others who have been unfortunate in happenings beyond 
their control, and from others who have begun with small 
means and find themselves forced by circumstances, or 
induced by flattering prospects, to expand their timber 
holdings and euttings far beyond their original inten- 
tions. The reasons why there are so many mill concerns 
that find themselves swamped by credit exigencies that 
force them to sell lumber for the best price it will bring, 
irrespective of the profit results on the basis of stump- 
age values and the cost of production, are numerous and 
varied in character, the diversities and ramifications of 
which need not be gone into here. It may be mentioned, 
however, that many operators have gone into the busi- 
ness without being equipped with capital, knowledge of 
the industry, energy and steadfastness of character, and 


with few of the attributes that pertain to a good 
lumberman. Such can make profits in favorable years 
only. When a lean one comes they find themselves vie- 


timized with an overload of product that they can 
searcely sell so as to maintain their crews and their 
bank credit, and then only as they force sales by the 
transit method, which means low prices that put them in 
a hole so far as coming out even in the season’s opera- 
tions is concerned. This places a load on the general 
market that is depressive in influence. It also has the 
effect to depress the trade as a whole, and induces 
retailers and consumers to let their stocks run down, 
causing pronounced activity and rising prices when reac- 
tion comes. It is such ups and downs in the trade that 
deleteriously reflect on the lumber business as a whole, 
the large and capable operators as well as those less 
favored by capital, timber, good mills and well organ- 
ized sales departments. 


Countrywide Organization a Necessity. 


Thus it seems that the only way to secure anything 
like a year round uniformity in the basie selling value 
of lumber is by perfecting such a countrywide system, 
or organization, if we dare so to call it in these piping 
times of ‘‘trust-busting’’ propaganda, that there shall 
be effected a general distribution of knowledge as to 
the state of the market and the amount of product that 
will be required to supply it over a period of a year, 
at the least, or eighteen months, which would be safer 
and better. An organization would be required to effect 
this, but it should be so constituted as not at ali to 
render it amenable to national and State laws against 
the restraint of trade. This organization should be in 
the nature of a bureau for the acquisition and dissem- 
ination of statistics and forecasts that should take in 
the conditions and trend of the world’s finances, political 
and governmental influences, the world’s reserves of 
staple crops, the condition of industries, and all con- 
ditions that go for the making or unmaking of pros- 
perity, general improvement, public utility enterprises 
ete. This quest should include the giving of special 
attention to the state of capital as applied to the rail- 
roads, and the aspect of the stock and bond market 
toward expansive undertakings or otherwise; for there 
can be no adequate outlet for an expanding production 
of lumber unless there is a corresponding possibility for 
expansion in credit that will enable great enterprises 
to move forward with improvements. 


Study of Distributive Factors Recommended. 


The lumber producer who overlooks the outlets for 
mill product among the big buyers of a corporate char- 
acter, and fosters the belief that only great yields of 
the crops and the farmers’ trade are necessary to make 
a sufficient outlet for a season’s lumber, will be disap- 
pointed. The farmers’ and small town trade are im- 
portant factors in the annual absorption of product, but 
the really big years for trade are those in which the 
tural, the urban, the industrial and the railroad demand 
conjoin to swell the volume of requirement. Last year, 
if it had not been for the railroad demand, added to 
that from foreign buyers, the yellow pine business of 
the South would have had rather a dull season. The 
retail trade in the farming districts is an important 
feature of general distribution, for it takes away from 
the mills the smaller dimension, boards and strips, and 
much of the product of the top logs, all of which is 
largely common stuff that the railroads and the fac- 
tories can not more than measurably use, with the 
exception, in this case, of the box and crate business, 
and some other industries that can use common and 
cull to advantage. Yet the point here made and insisted 
upon is that unless the state of finances, the industries 
and transportation demands favor the railroads, and 
thus give them opportunity for expansion in trackage, 
terminals and general improvement, there can be no 
well rounded out demand, at profit yielding prices, for 
sawmill product. It will rather tend to unevenness in 
respect to the list as a whole. A burdened market for 
certain classes of lumber has an effect toward the cut- 
ting of prices on such products, and that weakens the 
entire list, except perhaps a few specials that are most 
in demand. 
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Scope of a Regulating Organization. 

A statistical and forecasting bureau should do much 
toward the regulation of cutting to the current and pros- 
pective demand. It m»reover would be enlightening in 
respect to the classes uid special cuts and grades of lum- 
ber that are likely to Le most called for, and thus aid 
the mills to shape their output to the demand. The 
circulars and reports issued by this bureau should help 
to control the output within reasonable limits, and thus 
inform and steady the general market. 

In making these statements the writer does not over- 
look the fact that all of the great lumber associations 
have been for years collecting and disseminating to their 
members statistical data, nor is it forgotten that such 
information has been of great benefit to the trade in 
the different woods. But each kind of lumber, 
or group, has received distinct attention in these 
statistical and informatory measures without much 
reference to the lumber trade as a whole. What 


is needed is a national, or an _ international 
bureau if Canada is included, as it should be, so that all 
departments of the lumber industry and trade can be 
informed as to the state of supply and demand, and in 
respect to the contributory causes of current and pros- 
pective changes in the market. The producers of and 
dealers in one special kind of lumber, like southern pine, 
fir or other leading woods, need not expect that trade 
conditions pertaining to their special kind of product 
can stand aloof from conditions that govern the market 
for other kinds of lumber. They all are in the same 
boat so far as countrywide and international require- 
ment is concerned. What is contended for in this series 
is codperation in the general lumber trade so that there 
shall be a nationwide understanding of causes and effects 
that will give steadiness and, if one so pleases to say, 
cohesion of values that will go far toward preventing 
the violent fluctuations that have been common to the 
trade, and that have caused many disasters to credit and 


the downfall of firms and companies. 

Added to this national or international bureau of 
statistics and information should be a college of sales- 
men, for the purpose of studying the conditions per- 
taining to the demand for lumber in respect to its uses, 
the interchange and substitutions of the different kinds 
of lumber, the competitions thus induced, and all the 
peculiarities of the general market in respect to the 
uses and competition of the woods. Besides, there are 
numerous other features that the salesmen’s college, in 
the nature of things, could take up that would help 
in codrdinating and systematizing the general lumber 
business to an extent heretofore unrealized. In future 
numbers of the series this feature of the study will be 
gone into with effort to reach some conclusion as to 
what might be done toward elevating .lumber salesman- 
ship to a higher plane than it hitherto has occupied. 
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ADMINISTRATION BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL. 


[By David R. Forgan, President National City Bank of Chicago. |] 


I believe the main features of this bill are correct 
in principle. The establishment of an elastic currency 
and credit system, capable of expansion in time of 
need, and contraction at other times, and based upon 
a concentration of reserves (which is the fundamental 
principle of all good banking systems) would be pro- 
vided by the bill if amended in some important points. 

Its worst feature is that it is wrong in conception. 
The proposal of the National Monetary Commission 
was to establish a somewhat similar institution, but it 
was entirely voluntary with both national and State 
banks whether they became stockholders and depositors 
or not. A central institution was proposed, to which 
the legal right to exist was to be granted. Thereafter 
it could only thrive and grow if it proved itself worthy 
and efficient. This is the wise way to start any bank. 
The present bill, however, seeks to control the entire 
financial system of the country from Washington. The 
national banks are to be compelled to subscribe the 
capital stock, and supply the deposits, and are to have 
nothing to say in the management. Our financial ills 
are all to be cured at once by the passage of a new 
law, no matter how arbitrary or revolutionary are the 
changes, nor how much they may upset the relations 
between the banks and their customers. 


Objections Pointed Out. 


To make it workable it must be made acceptable to 
a great majority of bankers, for State banks can not 
be compelled to come in, and dissatisfied national banks 
may withdraw from the system. For this reason it 
should be changed in the following particulars: 

First: It is proposed to establish not less than 
twelve Federal reserve banks, the country to be divided 
into twelve districts, each district containing one of 
those banks. The Federal Reserve Board of seven is 
to be appointed by the President, and is to sit in Wash- 
ington. This board will practically be the head office 
of all the Federal reserve banks, whose every move 
will be subject to the board’s approval or consent. The 
banks are not to be allowed representation on this 
board. Considering that the banks are to contribute 
all of the capital and supply all of the deposits of 
these Federal reserve banks (except Government de- 
posits) they are in simple fairness entitled to a minor- 
ity representation on the board, which is all that they 
ask, and the board would certainly be much more 
responsive to the commercial needs of the country if 
it contained three experienced bankers, elected by the 
stockholders, to represent them. 

The authors of the bill seem to have had some 
notion of the wisdom of having some one with banking 
experience on the board, for they finally incorporated 
the following clause in the bill: ‘‘Of those thus ap- 
pointed by the President at least one shall be a person 
experienced in banking.’’ 

The powers of the Federal Reserve Board are such 
that the national credit will be virtually in its hands, 
and these tremendous powers should not be given to 
seven men of which only one need be a person experi- 
enced in banking. 


Second: One of these powers should not be granted 
to any board: namely, (b) Section 12, ‘‘To require a 
Federal reserve bank to rediscount the paper of any 
other Federal reserve bank.’’ The granting of credit 
by one financial institution to another should always 
be mutually agreeable, and no bank should ever be 
forced arbitrarily to make a loan that it does not want 
to make. If the loan is good, the bank will be glad 
to make it in ordinary circumstances, but to force any 
bank to extend credit to another is unwise, unjust and 
unsound. 

Third: There should be a limit to the amount that 
any member bank may rediscount with the Federal 
reserve bank, and I think the limit should be the 
amount of the member bank’s capital and surplus. 
There is no limit in the bill. 


Note Issues. 


Fourth: The additional currency is to be limited to 
$500,000,000, plus the amount of national bank notes 
which have been redeemed. I see no reason for such 
a limit. If there is a call for $600,000,000 or $700,000,- 
000 and it is all protected by a proper gold reserve and 
good banking assets, why should such an amount not 
be issued? 

This currency should be issued directly by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and should not be issued by the 





United States Treasury. The ‘‘sovereign right of the 
Government to issue money’’ which Mr, Bryan talks 
about does not exist anywhere on earth, and, indeed, 
the greater part of our past troubles have been due 
to the fact that the United States Government has 
been the issuer of our money, Take, for example, the 
three issues of Government bonds which the Cleveland 
administration had to make in order to take care of 
the ‘‘endless chain’’ of greenbacks! 

An issue of currency should come automatically and 
naturally out of the transactions between member 
banks and the Federal reserve banks. To issue them 
by the Federal Treasury, hand them over to the board 
of control, which in turn is to loan them at a pre- 
scribed rate of interest to the Federal reserve banks, 
involves a lot of red tape which is unnecessary, and 
will make these notes irresponsive to the demands of 
commerce, which is the very thing we are trying to 
amend in our present currency. ; 


Bank Reserves. 


Fifth: It is proposed to compel national banks out- 
side of reserve cities to keep an unremunerative re- 





DAVID R. FORGAN, 
President National City Bank of Chicago. 


serve of 15 percent. For the next three years one- 
third of this is to be in the bank’s own vaults, one- 
third with the Federal reserve bank, and one-third may 
remain, as at present, with the bank’s reserve agents 
in reserve cities. The 5 percent of such reserves 
which is to be placed with the Federal reserve bank 
will come out of the national banks in the reserve 
cities where it is at present. This, to say the least, 
will cause very tight money for the next three years. 
After that it is proposed that none of the balance with 
the city correspondent shall count as reserve for a 
country bank. This would cause so great a shrinkage 
in the deposits, and consequently in the loans of all 
the banks in good sized cities, that I believe it is 
impossible of accomplishment without the very great- 
est distress to business in general. How is my bank, 
for example, to reduce its loans, say, 20 percent when 
every other bank in the city of Chicago is trying to 
do the same thing at the same time? This means a 
cutting down of credit which is a menace to all busi- 
ness houses that at the present time need bank credit 
to carry on their business. It will everywhere cripple 
business, and is the most serious objection there is to 
the bill. 

Again the framers of the act seem to have had some 
misgivings on this point, for on page 31 it is ‘‘pro- 
vided that the Federal Reserve Board may, in its dis- 
cretion, permit said remainder of 15 percentum reserve 
required of country banks to consist of balances on 
deposit with any bank in a reserve or central reserve 
city, as defined by law.’’ 

To give the Federal Reserve Board this power is not 
enough, because it will not be known until the end 
of the three years whether the board is going to exer- 
cise it, and consequently all banks in the cities will 


be continually, for the next three years, cutting down 
their loans and getting ready for the worst. To com- 
pel country banks to keep 5 percent of their deposits 
at home, 5 percent in the Federal reserve banks, and 
5 percent with their correspondents in reserve cities 
is as far as it is safe to go, and it will require care- 
ful management to bring it about without serious 
results to the business interests of the country. 

Sixth: To require the Federal Reserve Board to 
examine banks in reserve and central reserve cities 
‘not less frequently than four times a yedr,’’ in addi- 
tion to the examinations by the Comptroller of the. 
Currency, is quite ridiculous. Our largest Chicago 
banks can not be properly examined in less than six 
weeks, and the result of all these examinations would 
be that such banks would practically have national 
bank examiners continuously in their offices, causing 
a great deal of inconvenience and interference with 
business. 

This is a reflection on banks and bankers that is 
without warrant. The bill gives the Federal Board of 
Control power to examine a bank as often as it wishes, 
which is all that they need in any circumstances. 

The bill, as a whole, shows that its authors have got 
hold of the main principles by which other countries 
escape panics leading to suspension on the part of their 
banks. It is to be hoped that the party in power will 
be open-minded enough to make the changes which are 
necessary, if the new system is to be established with- 
out doing more harm than good. 


a a! 


FOREIGN LUMBER POSSIBILITIES. 


Prospective Demand in Northern Africa—Influence of 
the Panama Canal—Attention Needed at New 
Points of Consumption, 








TacoMA, WASH., July 12.—Wm. C. Wheeler, president 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, and also president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, this city, who has just 
returned to Tacoma from a several months’ tour abroad, 
spent chiefly in Asia, the Mediterranean district, and 
Egypt, believes that it behooves the millmen of the 
Pacific Northwest, especially operators of big sawmills, 
to investigate the market possibilities of those lands. 
Although the Wheeler, Osgood Company is engaged in 
the manufacture of sash, doors, millwork and veneer and 
not in the sale of lumber, Mr. Wheeler devoted consider- 
able time to investigating the possibilities for fir lumber 
in those lands. Said he: 


The Panama Canal is going to’ revolutionize the lumber 
trade. There is no question about that, and we don’t 
realize what it is going to mean when that canal is opened 
to traffic. Our people here want to get their minds on that 
country before the canal is opened. There is a vast market 
available. I investigated lumber conditions quite a little 
and talked with some of the dealers. Of course there must 
be some preliminary work done before the market can be 
opened up; I don’t know why it should not be available to 
our lumber. I talked with one dealer in Cairo. He asked 
me what our lumber would cost delivered there. I figured 
the price of the lumber and about what the freight rates 
would be with the canal opened and told him. He said 
that figure would be all right. It would certainly pay our 
mills, especially those cutting 300,000 or 400,000 feet a day, 
to send a man over there for a few months to do prelimin- 
ary work, There is lots of lumber used there and they 
buy it where they can. When once our people get acquaint- 
ed with the requirements and conditions the market ought 
to be there. If we were in the lumber selling business we 
should certainly do this and I should have spent-even more 
time investigating conditions. The proper thing for our 
people to do and do now if they would be “in” on it is to 
get over there and see those’ people, for our lumber can be 
handled there and bring a profitable return. It is a 
problem that will have to be worked out by our people 
and there are great possibilities in that direction. 


Mr. Wheeler says that on his return to this country 
he found a distinct slackening of business because of the 
tariff tinkering. Large buyers of merchandise are hold- 
ing off with their orders on the possibility of buying 
cheaper when the tariff is generally fixed, he found. 
Said Mr. Wheeler: 


It is very evident that the manufacturing plants of the 
Eastern States are affected by the tariff tinkering. . The 
mills are slackening up in their output because the demand 
has been curtailed somewhat due to the belief of buyers 
that certain articles will cost less when Congress has fin- 
ished and the tariff schedule is made up. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. | 








Interstate Commission Sustains Proposed Rate Advances to New Orleans; Other Advances Denied — Adjusting 
Relations of Pine and Gum Rates—Hearing on Milling-in-Transit—Through Rates on Traction Lines. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


JULY 21.—Hearing at Kansas City, Mo., before Special 
Examiner Mackley: 

I. & S. No. 252—Kansas City & Memphis Railway joint 
rate cancellation. 

JULY 21.—Hearing 
Examiner Prouty: 

& S. No. 225—Detroit switching charges. 

JULY 22.—Hearing at New Orleans, La., before Special 
Examiner Marshall: 

_ Case No. 5773—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Company et al. 

JULY 25.—Hearing at Kansas City, Mo., before Special 
Examiner Gerry: 

. & S. No. 240—Des Moines lumber rates. 

JULY 28.—Hearing at Cleveland, Ohio: 

I. & S. No. 264—Fabrication in transit rates. 

JULY 28.—Hearing at St. before 
Examiner Gerry: 

I. & S. No. 254—Arkansas-Missouri lumber rates. 

JULY 28.—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Spe- 
cial Examiner Prouty: 

I. & S. No. 211—Advances in 
gata Great Western Railway Company 
Minn. 

I. & S. No. 260—Duluth (Minn.) log rates. 


at Detroit, Mich., before Special 


Louis, Mo., Special 


switching charges by 
at Sheffield, 





DECISION IN MEMPHIS-NEW ORLEANS CASE. 
(By ODELL.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—After an investigation 
of the lumber rates from Memphis, Tenn., and other 
points to New Orleans, La., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down an opinion that the pro- 
posed advances in the rates on lumber, staves and head- 
ings from Memphis to New Orleans are justified. 

The commission holds also that those parts of the 
fourth section applications of the Illinois Central and 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, asking permission to 
charge lower rates on lumber, staves and headings from 
Memphis to New Orleans than from intermediate points, 
should be denied. The proposed advances in rates from 
points on these roads, between Memphis and the line of 
the Southern railway in Mississippi, are found not to 
have been justified’so far as they exceed 11 cents per 
100 pounds. The commission finds no justification for 
the proposed advances in rates on these products from 
points on these lines, south of the Southern railway in 
Mississippi. 

The investigation was begun in November of last year 
to determine the propriety of a number of proposed ad- 
vances in rates for the transportation of hardwood 
lumber from points in Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, to various northern points, also 
of proposed advances in like rates from Memphis and 
numerous intermediate points in Mississippi and from 
Arkansas City and Helena, Ark., and Alexander, La., 
to various Gulf ports. 

The commission has delayed consideration of the north- 
bound rates awaiting a decision by the Commerce court 
in the tap-line cases now pending. Since the postpone- 
ment was taken at the carriers’ request they have con- 
sented to continue the northbound rates now in effect 
until the commission can determine the reasonableness 
of the proposed advances. 

Hearings thus far have related only to the transporta- 
tion of hardwood lumber, staves and headings to New 
Orleans from Memphis, from points on the Dlinois Cen- 
tral and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley south of Mem- 
phis; from Helena and Arkansas City, Ark., and from 
Alexandria, La., and a few nearby points. 

The present rate on hardwood lumber, staves and head- 
ings from Memphis to New Orleans is 10 cents on both 
export and domestic shipments, via the lines of the IIli- 
nois Central, via the Iron Mountain and connections, via 
the Frisco and connections and via the Southern railway 
and its connections. The same rate applies from Mem- 
phis to Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla. 

Shipments Largely for Export. 

Practically the entire southbound movement of hard- 
wood lumber, staves and headings is for export through 
New Orleans. The commission finds from the record that 
the rates to this port will for competitive reasons be 
applied to all other ports named. The roads proposed to 
increase the rate from 10 cents to 12 cents, which the 
commission finds reasonable. 

The present 10-cent rate for transportation of the 
products over the lines of the Illinois Central and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley was established by the com- 
mission in the Thompson lumber case in 1908. The St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, however, 
maintained the 12-cent rate until January, 1912, when it 
reduced it to 10 cents. 


Proposed Increase in Gum Rates. 


From stations on the Illinois Central beginning with 
Grenada and to, but not including Jackson, Miss., it is 
proposed to increase the rates on gum lumber 1 cent 
per 100 pounds in cases where it now takes a rate of 
1 cent lower than cottonwood. From these same stations 
lumber will continue to take a rate of 1244 cents as 
against the rate of 11 cents thus made to apply on gum 
and cottonwood. From other stations on this branch 
of the Illinois Central it is proposed to continue a rate 
of 12% cents now applicable on lumber of all kinds. 

‘*There are, thus, violations of the fourth section in 
the lumber rates to New Orleans as between stations 
south of Grenada and north of Jackson,’’ says Commis- 
sioner Marble, who wrote the decision. 





The proposed changes from points south of Memphis 
are made solely by way of increases in the rates upon 
gum and cottonwood lumber.- Substantially the same 
policy is to be observed in the proposed changes in rates 
from shipping points on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
But, from Charleston, Miss., to Macel, Miss., it is pro- 
posed to raise the gum lumber rate of 10 cents and the 
cottonwood rate of 11 cents to 13 cents, the present 
rate on oak lumber. 

In the Thompson case the question of higher rates was 
not brought before the commission. Since that decision 
the fourth section has been amended, and as that question 
is before the commission in this investigation it has been 
dealt with in this opinion. 

The carriers claimed that one reason for the advance 
in rates was the excessive detention of cars at New 
Orleans, alleging that the average time for unloading 
was 14 days. Just prior to the decision in the Thomp- 
son case the roads adopted a rule forbidding property 
including lumber to be loaded for transportation under 
a through bill of lading more than 21 days prior to the 
time of the steamship sailing, but that plan was aban- 
doned after one year. On this point the commission 
says: 

No adequate showing is made in the record for the failure 
of this rule, and the commission is left to surmise whether 
or not it was due to the failure of rail carriers to trans- 
port cars to the port within the time limit, or to the 
failure of the water carriers to keep their engagements. 
On Mareh 11, 1912, the Illinois Central was holding at 
New Orleans 1,000 carloads of forest products intended for 
export, 744 of which were in cars. 

The commission holds that the carriers have failed to 
show any increase in the value of lumber per average 
carload. The carriers also proposed as a reason for ad- 
vancing rates that competition has increased. The com- 
mission is unwilling to accept this startling doctrine, 
stating: 

If the railroads were free to transfer all their expenses 
of competition to their shippers they would be relieved 
trom the necessity of exercising proper judgment and care 
in laying out new lines and in operating old ones. The 
result would be that the transportation systems of the 
country would be constantly growing burdens upon trade 
and industry instead of assistants thereto, finding their 
prosperity in proportion as they are wisely built and effi- 
ciently operated. 

Has Eliminated Competition. 

The commission finds, however, that as a matter of 
fact the Illinois Central system, through its method of 
constructing lumber rates, has made Memphis an inland 
non-competitive point and in effect, to the extent of 
80 percent of the lumber tonnage, all rival competition 
by water and land has been eliminated. 

On the subject of the proposed advance from Alexan- 
dria, which it was intended to increase from 7 cents to 
9 cents, the commission says: ‘‘It is our conclusion that 
the respondents have justified some advance in this rate, 
but that the proposed advance of almost 30 percent is 
not warranted. We find the advance is not justified 
to the extent that it exceeds 8 cents.’’ 


Memphis Freight Bureau Case. 


In the matter of pine lumber rates to Memphis from 
Jackson, Miss., and other matters in the Memphis Freight 
bureau case, the commission’s opinion fits in with the 
Memphis-New Orleans rate case. The controversy here 
was as to the rates of transportation for all lumber ex- 
cept valuable foreign woods to Memphis, from various 
stations in southern Mississippi and southern Louisiana, 
east of the Mississippi River. The claim was made that 
the discrimination was such that the dealers at Cairo 
had a great advantage over the dealers at Memphis, and 
on this question the commission says: 


The record does not bear out this claim, however. Wit- 
nesses for the complainants admitted that in retailing lum- 
ber they never met with competition from dealers at Cairo. 
Furthermore, it was shown that during the last six months 
of 1912 not a single car of lumber was shipped from Cairo 
ever the Illinois Central to points intermediate between 
Cairo and Memphis. During this period but six carloads 
were shipped from Memphis to such points. It appears 
that these intermediate stations receive lumber directly from 
the producing districts on the rate of 14 cents. It is, 
therefore, clear that the Memphis dealers did not suffer any 
damage from the relationship between their rate and the 
Cairo rate, and that no finding of discrimination can be 
made on this account. 

Some claim was made in the testimony that Memphis is 
at a disadvantage as compared with Cairo as a jobber of 
lumber to points beyend the Ohio River. The lumber rates 
for shipments from the South to points beyond Cairo 
break at that city; that is to say, the through rates are 
the same in amount as the sum of the rates to Cairo plus 
the rates from Cairo to destinations beyond. Dealers at 
Cairo, therefore, are able to ship lumber in and out prac- 
tically upon an equality with dealers at points of origin of 
the lumber or at points of final destination. The rates 
from the producing districts to Memphis, however, plus 
the rates from Memphis to all destinations beyond, are 
greater in amount than the through rates from points of 
origin. 

While as it is now advised the commission perceives no 
transportation reason for directing the carriers to main- 
tain a different rate upon gum lumber than upon pine, it 
is not inclined to direct that all these rates shall be re- 
duced to a uniformity. The variation in rates between 
lumber of different woods has resulted partly from carrier 
competition and partly from a consideration by the car- 
riers of commercial conditions. The commission in this 
case will content itself with fixing maximum rates, leaving 
the carriers free to provide varying rates within such 
maxima as they may be advised. 

From Vicksburg and all points north thereof located on 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad the rates on pine 
now are 10 cents or less. From Jackson and points north 
thereof located on the Illinois Central, the rates on pine 
now are as high as 13 cents, but this carrier, in the sus- 
pended schedules, proposed to reduce all of these rates to 


10 cents. The conclusion is that the present rates on pine 
from Jackson and all points north thereof on the Illinois 
Central Railroad are unreasonable in so far as they exceed 
10 cents per 100 pounds. 

From points south of the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway 
and east of the Mississippi River on the lines of all the 
respondents except the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad, the rates to Memphis, Tenn., on lumber, staves, 
und headings may not reasonably exceed 11 cents for a 
haul over one line, or 12 cents for a haul over two or 
more lines. 

The commission finds that the maintenance of the New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad and its connections of 
rates for the transportation of lumber and headings from 
points on its line to Memphis higher than rates contem- 
poraneously maintained for the transportation of staves 
between the same points is unjustly discriminatory. 





WESTERN CAROLINA CASE CONTINUED. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 14.—After taking evidence 
for two days in the case of the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association against the Southern Railway, 
wherein the lumbermen are protesting against recent 
changes in the milling-in-transit rate recently effected 
by the Southern, Examiner C. R. Marshall, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has gone to Greeneville, 
S. C., to hear another case, and the hearing in the 
western Carolina case was continued until September 8, 
when it will be resumed in Washington. 

The milling-in-transit rate formerly in force allowed 
the shipping of lumber between any two points in this 
section at a local rate, and then, after the milling was 
finished, the lumber in the new state could be shipped 
east on a through rate, from which was deducted the 
excess of the local rate for the distance between the 
two local points, thus putting a through rate on all 
shipments milled in transit and putting all common 
lumber on an equal basis. 

Recently a rate has been put on such shipments which, 
the lumbermen claim, makes the cost prohibitive. It is 
claimed that the old rate is absolutely necessary for the 
smal] sawmill operators and small lumber dealers of this 
section. The lumbermen claim that the new rates are 
excessive, illegal and discriminatory and that the rules 
and regulations imposed have increased the cost of han- 
dling such shipments to such a point as absolutely to 
prohibit them. 

According to these regulations all common lumber is 
no longer handled on a common basis in the fixing of 
rates, and where mixed cars are handled each kind of 
lumber contained in a car must be considered separately. 
Where the weight of any kind is less than a thousand 
pounds no credit for the local rate is given and no re- 
fund is made from the ensuing through rate. Besides 
this daily reports have to be made by the dealers for 
each kind of lumber on hand, the reports on each re- 
quiring four forms. In addition to this, monthly reports 
are required, these latter to be made up oftener than 
once a month if the railroad so requests. This, it is 
claimed, adds greatly to the cost of bookkeeping and 
labor of other kinds and the restriction to a thousand 
pounds or over, the lumbermen claim, causes a big loss 
continually to every small dealer. It is claimed further 
that it is practically an impossibility to make all the 
reports required. 

C. K. Robinson, J. W. Rutherford, J. E. Fulgham, 
W. B. McEwen, W. N. Cooper and other local lumber- 
men, and W. 8. Phippen, of New York, traffic manager 
for the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
were among the witnesses. 

The lumbermen say the delay in the case will help 
them greatly, giving them time to get more facts and 
figures against the hearing at Washington in September. 





TWO-CENT ARBITRARY TARGET. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—Formal complaint has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Padueah (Ky.) Board of Trade against all roads 
in Trunk Line, Western Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territories. The complaint is aimed at the 
2-eent arbitrary on all kinds of lumber over the Cairo 
(Ill.) rate imposed by the carriers. It is declared that 
the application of this arbitrary is a discrimination in 
favor of the lumber dealers and manufacturers of Cairo, 
and that the rates from Paducah are unreasonable and 
should be readjusted. It is pointed out that Paducah 
has 25,000 inhabitants and Cairo only 15,000 and that 
the 2-cent arbitrary is imposed because Paducah hap- 
pens to be situated on the southern bank of the Ohio. 
Lumber is the only commodity on which an arbitrary 
is applied. It is claimed, too, that the carriers have 
refused to grant compensatory rates on lumber shipped 
from southern fields. 









LOUISVILLE INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 16.—Much interest is taken 
among lumbermen in the hearing of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission here next Friday, when the complaint 
of hardwood concerns against the inclusion of a bridge 
toll in both inbound and outbound rates will be looked 
into, and other matters will be investigated. 

The transportation committee of the Louisville Com- 
mercial Club has won a fight before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for through routing and joint rates 
between Louisville and Indianapolis and intermediate 
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points on traction lines between the two cities. The 
new service will be of a value to sawmill men in getting 
supplies, and to veneer men in sending out 1.c.l. ship- 
ments of their products. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has taken up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission cases of alleged iis- 
routing which the board believes may result in the com- 
mission strengthening its general rules on the subject. 
In the cases which have been taken up the shipper was 
compelled to pay a higher rate because of the shipment 
being sent over the longer route. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 
The renewed activity the early part of last week in 
grain freights did not materially alter rates, but 


stiffened the general situation from Gulf and Atlantic 
ports and probably will have an influence later on rates. 
As shown by report of Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight 
brokers and forwarding agents of New Orleans, rates 
are practically the same as previous week, with the ex- 
ception of Antwerp, the rate to which has increased 2 
cents on hardwood and softwood. 





For prompt shipment rates are quoted as follows: 

Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 
EAVOUDOO! vise so cwet awe 30¢ 33¢ 85s 
pS ee 30¢ 33e¢ 90s 
London 32¢ 37¢ 90s 
Belfast 35¢ 38/42¢c $14.00 
Dublin 36¢ 39/438¢ 14.50 
AP ae 35¢ 38/42¢ 14.00 
DY. cacne Cee secon we« 32¢ 37¢ 11.25 





a ert ar 45¢ 140s 
BEIGE ccc ccesecccesne 30c 85s 
NNGIINEE 2 ar ¢i:e cited a.4 60:00" 30¢ 85s 
RottefGGm 3 ..cccscccccce 30¢ 11.00 
ORE he cieiccesweeees 33¢ 13.50 
BREE cde dcccccscnccrees 36¢ 903 
Chrintiatia: 2... ccccsccses 40¢ 16.00 
TERVOINIOE ek ce eccteces 40¢ 16.00 
Gothenburg .........-+. 40c 16.00 
Barcelona ..cccccccccce 40c 16.00 
Marmeilles ..ccccccscccs 38e 15.50 
GOEMOR .cccccsccccsccces 36¢ 13.50 
Naple® .ccccncccccccccs 39¢ 15.50 
VeRICe .ncccccccvcccece 42c 16.50 
HINGED 6 cccececdweusece 40c 16.00 
BHM ccccccceccccccece 42¢ 45c 16.50 
po errr rere ere ee 50c ne seeee 
Buenos Aires .....-cc0- $19.00 $17.00 $18.00 
Copenhagen§ .....-.seees Rates on application. 

Cette and Algiers...... Rates on application. 





ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


President Wilson Uses Influence to Have Threatened Railroad Strike Arbitrated—Congress Promises Prompt Action 
on Newlands Bill— National Commerce Body Suggests Changes in Currency Bill. 


(By ODELL.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—President Wilson re- 
turned from his brief vacation at his summer home in 
Cornish, N. H., on Monday of this week, and the very 
first task which he set his hand to was to avert the 
threatened strike of 100,000 conductors and trainmen 
ot the eastern railroads. 

Through the mediation of President Wilson, the rail- 
road olticers and the representatives of the conductors 
and trainmen were brought together with members otf 
Congress and officials of the National Civic Federation. 
The result was an agreement to arbitrate, entered into 
by the companies and their employees and the promise 
on the part of Congress that it would pass with the 
utmost promptness the measure that will provide the 
machinery for arbitration that is satisfactory to both 
parties to the controversy. Leaders of Congress, both 
Democrats and Republicans, assured the President that 
they would see that the Newlands bill was passed 
promptly by the House. That left the President to 
deal with his Secretary of Labor, William B, Wilson, 
who was opposed to the Newlands bill and in favor ot 
the Clayton bill. Secretary Wilson after a few brief 
words trom the President saw that it would be folly to 
block the plan of arbitration by continuing his opposi- 
tion to the Newlands bill, and he promptly subsided. 

New Arbitration Law. 

Under the Newlands bill a board of mediation will 
be created which shall be entirely independent of the 
Department ot Labor, and a board of arbitration is to 
be chosen, when efforts at mediation and conciliation 
fail. This board will be composed of six members, 
instead of the three provided by the Erdman act; two 
to be named by the labor organizations interested, two 
by the railroads, and these four to choose the other two. 
If the four can not agree on the two remaining members, 
the board of meditation is authorized to select them. 


Early Passage of Tariff Bill. 

Some time within the next two months it is probable 
that the Democratic tariff bill will become a law. It 
is practically certain today that it will go through the 
Senate without any change from the way the finance 
committee reported it. what the House will do with 
the Senate amendments can not be forecast; but the 
business men of the country have a fairly accurate 
idea now of what sort of a tariff bill they will have to 
face, and they can begin to make their adjustments. 

The Republicans are prepared to offer amendments 
to practically every paragraph in this bill, and it will 
be hardly possible to get the bill through the Senate 
much inside of two months. The Republicans have 
prepared a minority report, of which Senator Smoot is 
the editor. In that report, the following comments are 
made on paragraph 649 of Schedule D, and the lumber 
free list: 

This paragraph adds to the free list provision of the 
present law, sawed lumber, and a number of other forms 
of the manufactured wood. It also adds provisions for 
sawdust and wood flour, the latter being dutiable under the 
present law as a manufacture of wood. ‘The only reported 
decision on sawdust dealt with some which comes from a 
very hard wood and is used in the process of dyeing seal 
skins. It was held to be free of duty as an article in a 


, crude state used in dyeing. 


The Republicans find a good deal to complain of in 
the paragraph 651, which deals with wood pulp, and 
the report on it declares: 


This paragraph places all wood pulp, both mechanically 
ground and the chemical, on the free list. There is a 
proviso. that if any foreign country should impose an ex- 
port duty, or export charge upon printing paper, wood 
pulp or pulpwood, then the equivalent of such export 
charge or export duty shall be imposed upon any chemical 
wood pulp imported from said country. 

It also provides that if any foreign country should pro- 
hibit the exportation of printing paper, wood pulp or pulp- 
wood, a duty of one-tenth of 1 percent a pound would be 
imposed upon chemical wood pulp imported from such 
country. This provision would seem to be vain and im- 
potent. If the foreign, country prohibits the exportation 
of chemical wood pulp, then none would be imported from 
such country, so how could a countervailing duty be col- 
—— on importations of chemical wood pulp from such 
country ? 


National Chamber of Commerce on Currency Bill. 

After careful consideration of the administration 
banking and currency reform bill, the banking and 
currency committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America has given it a qualified indorse- 
ment, but has suggested a number of changes, which it 
is believed will greatly strengthen the measure. 








The amendments proposed are as follows: 


The federal reserve board must be able to gauge the 
broad economic aspects of domestic and foreign trade and 
their relation to industry, commerce, and banking in this 
country. ‘This demands the highest quality of manage- 
ment—experience in business and banking, and a knowl- 
edge of both theory and practice. 

The bill provides for a board of seven, of whom at 
leust one shall have bad banking experience. This ele- 
ment of banking experience can be strengthened without 
weakening the element of public control. We, therefore, 
suggest that the federal reserve board be increased to 
hine, that the original seven shall choose two additional 
members subject to the approval of the President, and 
that the board thus constituted shall elect the governor 
and the vice governor of the federal reserve board. 

The members of the federal reserve board should be the 
equals, in point of character, ability, and experience, to 
the principal banking officers of this country and Europe. 
‘Yyhe question of compensation should therefore have tue 
serious consideration of Congress. ‘he compensation of 
the governor and the vice governor should be fixed by the 
board. While men of requisite qualitications might be 
found who would be satisned with a moderate salary in 
such positions, what is wanted is the highest quality of 
service. 

In dignity the federal reserve board should rank with 
the Supreme Court and it should be equally free from any 
suspicion of political control. This is in accordance with 
the best banking experience and practice in all parts of 
the world. 

We suggest the organization of a federal reserve council, 
elected by and representing the directors of the federal 
reserve banks and serving in an advisory capacity. 

After a careful study of this subject, therefore, we are 
led to the belief that: 

1—tThere is danger of confusion and possible disaster as 
the result of the sudden shifting of credit balances and 
reserves which would occur with the establishment of an 
arbitrary increase in the number of reserve centers at any 
one time. 

2—Further, it is important that the clearing principle 
provided in the proposed measure should be gradually and 
judiciously developed. 

3—In the creation of a system of federal reserve banks 
a beginning should be made with the present central re- 
serve cities, additions to be made by the federal reserve 
board gradually as, in their judgment, conditions warrant 
them. Meanwhile the facilities required by other centers 
could in our judgment be adequately supplied by branches. 

It seems to the committee that such a limitation of the 
note issue to $500,000,000 is unnecessary and undesirable ; 
unnecessary, because if the notes be issued against com- 
mercial paper only and their automatic redemption be 
provided for, there can be no danger of redundancy and 
inflation to prevent which this limitation obviously was 
imposed; and undesirable, because at the present rate of 
increase of our population and production the additional 
$500,000,000 of currency would be absorbed into perma- 
nent circulation in a few years and the elasticity which 
it is the purpose of this measure to secure would be ren- 
dered impossible. , : 

Your committee believes that the assumption of an obli- 
gation by the Government to redeem federal reserve notes 
at the treasury might in critical times seriously embarrass 
the treasury. Such a provision is unnecessary; since the 
requirement of payment on demand at all federal reserve 
banks is ample provision for redemption. Inasmuch as the 
federal reserve banks are to be the Government deposi- 
tories the money for redemption must in any case be sup- 
plied by them. The safety of such notes is fully provided 
for since they are a first lien on the assets of all federal 
reserve banks and by the guarantee of their ultimate pay- 
ment by the Government in case these assets should prove 
inadequate. 

Respecting the charging of interest on the notes the 
committee says: 

In effect the tax thus imposed by this bill falls on those 
who must meet payrolls and also on country districts 
where currency is most used; while in financial centers 
large borrowers who pay by check would not be affected. 
The committee respectfully objects to this part of the bill 
as discriminating against some borrowers, while not at all 
preventing inflation by others who can use checks in their 
transactions. : 

In order to obtain the desired elasticity of the currency, 
to prevent inflation, and to force the notes back when not 
needed by the public, instead of a tax on the notes which 
is really paid by the borrowing public and not by the bank, 
it is suggested that the end desired can be effectively 
accomplished by giving the notes an identifying number 
indicating the federal reserve bank on whose behalf they 
are issued, and by making it unlawful for any federal re- 
serve bank to pay out any notes but its own. 


Under the head of ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ several minor 
changes are recommended. 








GYPSY MOTH QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Stringent regulations for 
the quarantine against the gypsy moth and the brown-tail 
moth now prevalent in New England have been issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. These regulations are 
effective August 1. ' ; . ; 

The gypsy moth is prevalent in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and the brown-tail moth 
is infesting Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. Under the 
quarantine regulations issued by the department, inter- 
state traffic to points outside of the quarantine area is 


prohibited for coniferous trees, such as spruce, fir, hem- 
lock, pine, juniper (cedar), and arbor vitae (white 
cedar), known as Christmas trees, or any part thereof, 
and decorative plants, such as holly and laurel, com- 
monly known as Christmas greenery. 

Forest plant products, including logs, tan bark, posts, 
poles, railroad ties, cordwood and lumber, field grown 
stock, cuttings, trees, shrubs, vines and other plant 
products for planting and propagation, in the area in- 
tested with the gypsy moth, with the exception of fruit 
pits, seeds of fruits, ornamental trees and shrubs, bed- 
ding plants ete., must first be inspected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and pronounced free from the moth 
before they can move in interstate traffic to points out- 
side of the infested area. 

Practically the same regulations apply to the movement 
of trees or forest products originating within the area 
infested by the brown-tail moth. Every car, box, bale 
or container must be plainly marked with the names and 
addresses of the consignor and consignee and must bear a 
certificate from the Department of Agriculture showing 
that the contents are tree from moth infestation. For 
carload or boat shipments the inspection certificate must 
accompany the waybills, conductors’ manifests, mem- 
oranda or bills of lading pertaining to such shipments, 
whether made by car or boat. These certificates of in- 
spection may be used only in connection with shipments 
which have actually been inspected, and shippers are pro- 
hibited from using them for plant products which have 
not been inspected. The inspection must be made by an 
officer or agent of the Federal Horticultural Board. 





BIDS RECEIVED FOR ALASKAN TIMBER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Bids have just been 
received by the Forest Service for 300,000,000 feet 
of timber which has been advertised for sale on the 
Tongass National Forest in Alaska. An additional 
300,000,000 feet has been applied for. A large part 
of this timber is Sitka spruce, which will be made 
into paper pulp, not only for the Pacific coast and 
the Orient, but also for the general pulp market. 

The latest estimates available show that there is 
a stand of approximately 70,000,000,000 feet on the 
Tongass National Forest, and approximately 28,000,- 
000,000 feet on the Chugach National Forest in 
Alaska. Recent investigations have shown the 
amount of available timber to be very much larger 
than was originally supposed. The latest sale is re- 
markable in that it indicates a beginning of the util- 
ization of Alaskan timber in the general markets. 

On the area on the Stikine River, for which bids 
have been received, the species to be cut include 
Sitka spruce, hemlock, red cedar, cottonwood, and yel- 
low cedar, and the minimum stumpage rates range 
from $2.50 to $1 a thousand feet, according to spe- 
cies, the yellow cedar bringing the highest price. 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open.bids at Washington, D. C., July 
29 for the following requisitions of lumber. 

Delivery at 

ARTICLE. Quantity. Navy Yard. Sche dule. 
Lignum-vitae ..... 2,000 lbs. Charleston, S. C.... 5635 
Maple, white, rough 1,000 ft. Charleston, 8S. C.... 





Oak, white, rough. 4,000 ft. Charleston, 8. C.... 

Oak; white «...- Misc. Philadelphia, Pa.... 

Oak, white, water oo 
seasoned ....... 10,000 ft. Norfolk, Va......... 5629 

Piles, white oak.. Misc. Philadelphia, Pa.... 5633 

Piles, yellow pine, ei 
FOUR ic c.ccswcs.s 58,920 ft. Philadelphia, Pa.... 5633 

Pine, yellow, mer- ys 
echantable ...... 27,300 ft. Philadelphia, Pa.... 5633 

Pine, yellow, long- f sae 
Weak, NG. Be cece 105,000 ft. Charleston, 8. C.... 5635 


Pine, yellow, hewn 
timber, well sea- Ss 
SOME 5.685. 54.8100 90,000 ft. Norfolk, Va......... 5629 
Pine, yellow, No. 2, 
prime, well sea- rs 
eeccaneniraine dua 190,000 ft. Norfolk, Va......... 5629 


——eEerOrorrr 


The June issue of Woodcraft has an excellent article 
on quartersawed lumber with illustrations accredited to 
the Northwestern Lumberman, which, as readers of this 
paper know, was succeeded by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in 1899, and notwithstanding its age the article is 
still timely, and justified the LUMBERMAN’S contempor- 
ary’s judgment in reprinting it. 
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RELATION OF RECREATION TO COM- 
MUNITY WELFARE. 


The community that does not take some concerted action to 
promote the general welfare is becoming more and more rare. 
Throughout the United States in cities large and small and in rural 
communities of all sections has developed what may be termed a 
broader and at the same time a keener conception of the community's 
oblig 
The old maxim “Everybody for himself and the devil take the hind- 


¢ 
S 


ation and duty to those that compose it. 


most” has come to be understood to mean in fact “Everybody for 
himself and the devil for us all.” Men have come to understand in a 
practical way the meaning of the scriptural injunction “Man lives not 
for himself alone.” They see, in fact, that he who tries to or who 
would live for himself alone does not in truth really live at all in the 
proper sense of the term. 


Newly Defined Success. 








may be said to be designed to make mankind healthier, more pros- 





perous and consequently more happy. Beginning with the work of 
improving living conditions in the home, welfare work undertakes to 
afford the children, the younger generation, opportunity to grow and 
develop into self-supporting, self-respecting and intelligent citizens. 


Many Phases of Work. 

To this end parks, playgrounds and recreation centers are provided., 
Healthful play under the direction and supervision of competent 
instructors continues during the leisure hours the restraining and 
upbuilding influences of the school room. Boys and girls of the 
present generation if left in unsanitary home environments and if 
unprovided with means of healthful and instructive recreation may : 
live to become a detriment to themselves, a disgrace to their com- 
munity and a burden to the State. 

While city life is in many respects not conducive to physical and 

moral healthfulness, vet statistics show that, 





So the more intelligent and higher minded 
men and women and the more enterprising 


as compared with the city, the rural commu- 


SUMMER PICNICS. nities contribute their full quota of occupants 


to the state’s penal, charitable and correc- 


and progressive communities have begun to Summer is the time for picnics, reunions and tional institutions. 

understand that success in its modern sig- cco ee pi nial Fins lI 

gee aye ity that is farsig enough to prov ilitie Be fl 
nification comprehends much more than indi- dot and te ananeneh: teen alien, ahh ane nericial inriuences. 


vidual business success, the mere individual and prosper to a degree altogether out of propor- 
tion to the amount of money required to promote 


accumulation of fortune or attainment of 


The restraining, educating, uplifting and 


att encouraging influences of the adult commu- 
position. The farmers’ picnic, the old settlers’ reunion and nity must to the greatest possible extent be 
‘This larger success makes greater demands, the annual homecoming should be regular features exerted upon and for the benefit of the 
ed ol : ™ n- tdiotd 1 1 of social life in every rural community. They serve ; ; a mn 
ee EONS, MPO. TRe MativeeHa Mee cnanenenn der aesine te tenable aianabeny vounger classes. The fact that children are 
upon the community. It appeals to his heart of every-day labor and stimulate rivalry in the dis- not properly nourished and trained by the 
as well as to his head; it develops and stim- <sipsiiatcauaptaiaaasiediataapeinicdiinatiin parents does not lessen their importance as 
; é = eee Peale Ke Sticking too close to the plow, the desk and the a : oe . 
ulates generous impulses and charitable acts. counter tands t iy up the curinns of youth that factors in the community’s coming problems; 
The individual man who heretofore has satis- if kept flowing by frequent social intercourse will in fact negligence of parents is one of the 
fied his love for and interest in humanity by not only increase the years of life but will enhance 


the joys of living. 


most prolific contributions to community 


devotion to his family has learned to see that Wisdom is displayed in multiplying the opportu- problems. Consequently, the same principle 
that love ought in fact to embrace all of man- nities for securing community action on matters of that is embodied in compulsory education laws 
; ; . F : . general concern. The habit of acting as a unit is : e ee : 
: é z Tes g ( ( ; ; “a 4 > 
kind, that that interest ought to c mprehend Sheet dh. tueene:s Manion stan Aaa. chateaeeiagien ought to control in the public’s attitude 
his community and ought to manifest itself progress. But each additional interest that can toward its young people after they have be- 
in good works for his fellows, in promoting PP: INE) 2: SNE AN ERIS aS NS ae come exempt from the operation of the law 
wen | ome ¢ = -ell oe: citizen to his community. A fi 
their physical an¢ hnancia as well as their The community that is thus knit together by the itself. 
mental and moral welfare. numerous social interests that are multiplied and As the community conscience has become 
No one need say or think that this newer magnified by frequent social gatherings which in- re sensitive citizens hav — a 
ed say or K siaahcsatediaiee aaa iaeadacdains aaa ine more sensitive, citizens have begun to unde 
conception of individual and community duty town and country alike can not be disintegrated and stand that the public’s interest in the welfare 
is merely a passing fad. It is in fact a mani- destroyed by the lure of distant lands and cities. of the coming generation increases rather 





festation of the deepest and most fundamen- 





tal of human instincts—self preservation. 

For men now know that the race moves forward in groups and that 
the power of a people is determined by the solidity of its social 
groups. 


Changed Conditions. 


No one certainly will be so senseless as to say or believe that the 
vast increase in population and in wealth of the United States can 
have taken place without vitally affecting the relations of men with 
one another. These are not the days of the pioneer and the prairie; 
they are, on the contrary, the days of the great city and of the popu- 
lous rural community. One’s relations with his fellows, where he has 
twenty or fifty near neighbors, certainly are different from what they 
were in the old days when he had but one or two distant neighbors. 

The realization of changed conditions has come to men in all walks 
of life and accordingly organizations of almost every class are in one 
way or another promoting, supporting or performing welfare work. 
A recent survey covering the operations of hundreds of boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce and kindred organizations made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States showed that all of them 
were promoting welfare work through definite and well-organized 
committees or departments. 

This work takes many directions and forms, but in general all of it 





than diminishes at the age when the law ex- 
empts them from school attendance. Think- 
ing citizens also have begun to realize that the character of its coming 
citizens will be determined as largely by their environments and the 
influences exerted upon them during their leisure hours as during the 
few hours they spend in school. Accordingly, the most enlightened 
communities are giving almost as much thought to recreation as to 
education, 

The meaning of the word recreation itself suggests the direction 
that community effort should take to meet the needs developed by 
modern conditions. Rest is said to consist in change of employment. 
Recreation signifies a rebuilding or recreating. Constant occupation 
in one employment breaks down and destroys by suppression or 
through disuse some of the important and it may be vital faculties. 
Consequently the leisure time ought to be so utilized as to recreate 
or redevelop those faculties. 

Just what form this recreation shall take, therefore, will be deter- 
mined by the needs of the person to be served. For this reason if for 
no other the forms of recreation must be varied and numerous. 
Moreover, the opportunity to enjoy parks, gymnasiums and other 
means of recreation is not enough to warrant the providing of those 
facilities. They require to be supplemented by prize contests, exhibi- 
tions and other means of increasing public interest as well as public 
support. 
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COMMON INTERESTS SOLIDIFY SENTIMENT. 


WHAT IS THE FARMER’S SHARE? 


Some of the professed friends of the farmer find 
amusement in reading the numerous criticisms of farm- 
ers and farming methods. To all these criticisms they 
find a sufficient answer in the fact that the amount 
received by the farmer for his produce is very small 
compared with the price paid for that produce by the 
ultimate consumer, In fact persons who are promoting 
the numerous movements to secure better prices for the 
farmer for his produce seem to think that for some 
mysterious reason great virtue attaches to the act of 
producing; that because the farmer is the ‘‘ original 
producer’’ he is entitled to special consideration in the 
distribution of the rewards for industry. 

Let us look into the subject of prices for agricultural 
produce. In the first place the most ordinary of farmers 
can raise by his own labor enough produce to supply the 
needs of many persons besides himself and family, That 
is to say, after he has kept for his own use all of his 
produce that is fit for immediate use or consumption 
without further process of manufacture, he will still 
have for disposal to other consumers many times the 
amount he himself has used. Perhaps a half-dozen such 
farmers could supply the needs of their entire com- 
munity. What then shall the hundreds of other farmers 
do with their produce? 

Farmers know well enough that the ‘‘demand’’ for 
their products is what gives them a value. They cherish 
no delusions on that point, and they know also that 
that demand must come not from a farming population 
but from populations other than that in their own com- 
munity. If then ‘‘value’’ is to be added by demand 
from a place other than that of production, who is to 
be paid for adding that value by transporting the 
produce to the places where it is needed and distributing 
it to the ultimate consumer? 

Clearly the farmer does not “‘shine’’ as either a 
transporter or distributer. He has stood in the way 
of improving transportation by opposing road improve- 
ment and still in a large part of the United States he is 
dragging his produce over bottomless roads at a cost 
altogether out of proportion to the ‘‘value’’ he adds 
to it thereby. The farmer himself, therefore, exacts 
the biggest distributing charge before his produce leaves 
his possession. 

But somebody must take the farmer’s crops in bulk 
and in large quantities, transport them hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of miles, and distribute them in small 
quantities to the ultimate consumers. Is not this a val- 
uable service? Does it lack any of the virtues that per- 
tain to service performed by the farmers? Could the 
farmer who is not under present conditions making 
money at farming make a success as a distributer? 
Anybody who is informed in the premises can not give 
anything but a negative answer. Not one farmer in a 
thousand is using the methods of agriculture, stock- 
raising and dairying that are completely established as 
thoroughly scientific. What ground has he to claim a 
larger share in the ultimate price of his products when 
he starts them on their long journey with an initial cost 
far in excess of what it would be if he were really 
efficient as a producer? If this is not ‘‘the pot calling 
the kettle black’’ it is something very much like it. 

An analysis of the value attached to almost any com- 
modity in everyday use will show it to be made up of 
many elements, and of these elements the producer’s 
contribution or share may in justice be little or much 
according to circumstances. The fact that he is a pro- 
ducer instead of a distributer does not have any special 
significance and does not for that reason entitle him to 
any special reward for his labor. 

The fact is that farmers as a class have stood still 
while all the rest of the world has gone forward. Look- 
ing about him the farmer sees others prospering through 
their enterprise in using progressive methods, and in- 
stead of going himself and doing likewise he would like 
to compel them to divide with him the fruits of their 
own labors. 

But the financial conditions of the farmers themselves 
afford sufficient answer to their own complaints and 
deprive their arguments of all force. Farmers are 


today the most prosperous of American citizens. Not 
on account of their methods but in spite of them they 
have prospered and waxed fat. Their lands, their live 
stock, their dairy produce and their farm crops are high 
in price ‘‘on the hoof’? and at the place of production. 
They have better homes, better horses, more automobiles 
and more leisure than any other class of citizens. Why, 
then, do they complain? Verily, no man knoweth, un- 
less it be because they always have complained. Why 
are their complaints listened to more intently than those 
of any other class? Chiefly, brother, because they are a 
numerous class and they have votes. 





MARKET DAY AND SOME RESULTS. 


In Cottonwood County, southern part of Minnesota, 
is a town of 500 inhabitants called Westbrook. It con- 
tains some ‘‘live wires’’ that believe in pushing for the 
local interests and not losing any sleep over the mail 
order proposition. ‘ 

Recently they had a ‘‘Market Day,’’ which was of 
considerable help toward community building. Mr. Swain, 
of Swain & Mather, arranged with an auctioneer for 
hand bills to be printed and sent throughout the country 





Dollar Diplomacy 
In Home Building 


invariably results in the selection 
of lumber as the best material. 
It’s the one building material 
that has successfully withstood 
the test of time regardless of 
climate. Its use in the construc- 
tion of American homes far ex- 
ceeds that of all substitutes com- 
bined and the salability of frame 
houses properly kept up, proves 
beyond a question that wood is 
the best investment for any man 
from the dollars and cents point 
’of view. These are only a few 
of the reasons wood predomi- 
nates in home building—there 
are many more. We’ve studied 
the building game impartially for 
years and you can bet if we had 
found any material that offered 
more for your money, we would 
be handling it now, because 
we’ve got to make good here at 
home on everything we sell. You 
See that’s the reason we stick to 
the old reliable—lumber—we 
know what it will do. 








) 
“There’s No Place Like Home’ 


Name and Address 











SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF AD- 
VERTISING SUGGESTIONS FURNISHED FREE TO 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN SUBSCRIBERS. IF 
YOU ADVERTISE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPERS 
AND ARE NOT RECEIVING THESE 
BULLETINS, WRITE FOR THEM 
AT ONCE. 





{From the Keokuk (Iowa) Constitution-Democrat.] 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Once in a while our local preachers preach sermons on the prodigal son, 
Unfortunately a good many people here don’t understand that it applies to them. 


They say: ‘*We never went away and spent our money in riotous living 





not we.’’ 


But taking or sending it away are not much different; it is lost to them and this town, 
The man who spends his money away from home is a prodigal whether he goes away with it or not. 


He also is a prodigal son. 

There is a man up in North Dakota. 
to him in regard to the mail order evil. 
his correspondent he writes: 


‘‘T am very much interested, both as governor of N 
state, in the small towns of the state and also of the nation. g 
welfare of the nation is the small towns and the rural farming population. 


times been the safeguard of every nation. 


Likewise, someone ought to fall on his neck, also. 
He’s governor of the state. ; ; 
Hanna has a view and is not averse to expressing it. 


Name? L. B. Hanna. Someone wrote 


In reply to 


North Dakota and also as a long-time citizen of the 
To my mind the strongest asset for the future 
A population of that kind has at all 


‘“The merchants of the small towns must make a hard fight in order to hold their business, but I believe 
it can be done by them if they will systematically try to educate the people in their vicinity to the fact that 
they can buy goods just as cheaply from them as they can by sending away; by keeping their stores neat and 
clean and treating their customers with courtesy and care and emphasizing the fact that the building up of 
the small towns makes a social center for school, church and other social advartages which are a benefit not 
only to the town itself but to all those who live in the surrounding country. a 

‘‘T am glad that you are taking up this good work and wish you every success In it. 


Sure, there’s nothing the matter with this Hanna. 





Sincerely, 


“TL, B, HANNA,’’ 


for special auction sales he would have on this certain 
‘¢Market Day.’’ The editor of the town paper entered 
heartily into the plan and a lot was made of this day 
for some little time previous, advertising special enter- 
tainments, including a baseball game. 

Mr. Swain arranged with other merchants for special 
features to be presented to the people who would come 
to town on this day. He also took care of his firm’s 
own line, in the first place securing the attendance of 
about twenty salesmen representing the various lines of 
cream separators, binders and other implements, as well 
as stoves, etc. 

The salesmen came to town the day before the adver- 
tised market day and were entertained by the Commer- 
cial Club at a smoker, where Swain & Mather served 
lemonade, sandwiches, apple pie, doughnuts and such 
things. An address of welcome was given by the presi- 
dent of the club, traveling men were toasted by an 
attorney, other toasts were responded to by different 
salesmen and a pleasant and profitable evening was spent 
in this way, 

Then the next day the farmers began to come in until 
there were upwards of 500 wagons hitched in various 
places about the village. Swain & Mathers erected a 
gasolene engine and put up sufficient Shafting to drive 
belts to the separate implements, thus running a binder, 
washing machine, cream separator, a low-down spreader, 
ete. 

A range was fixed up and the stove salesmen spent the 
day baking biscuits and talking ranges, while each of the 
other salesmen talked his own individual line to inter- 
ested customers. Every one was having a good time and 
Swain & Mathers were doing business. The Manchester 
Biscuit Company furnished crackers, cookies and other 
goodies handled by merchants in Westbrook. Then the 
Swain combination gave a free lunch with the biscuits 
that were being baked, giving to their customers 75 
pounds of cookies, 7 pounds of coffee, 10 quarts of cream 
and 7 pounds of butter. It was estimated that Swain 
& Mather alone furnished a lunch to over 400 people. 
In addition they had advertised that they would give 
a bag of peanuts to every child that came into their 
store, and this required 100 pounds of roasted peanuts. 

During this day they sold over $2,000 worth of goods 
besides the advertising which they got out of this that 
has since resulted in sales of many implements, and they 
were also very materially helped in their collections. 

Everybody was so enthused over this that the cus- 
tomers are wanting to know when they will have another 
such a day. Other salesmen than those who were present 
are requesting the privilege of being in on the next 
‘*Market Day,’’ and already plans are being laid for a 
more elaborate one in 1914, 


BOOSTING HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


The Community Builder has said a great deal about 
the place that schools should occupy in community devel- 
opment. Not enough publicity is given generally to the 
work of the schools. Every local paper should devote 
considerable of its space regularly to school news. The 
school is the most important public institution in the 
community and its doings have a direct personal interest 
for every citizen. Moreover the publicity that could be 
given to the work of the pupils and teachers would 
afford stimulus and encouragement to further and 
greater effort. 

Few of the thousands of rural newspapers that come 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Community Builder afford 
more striking examples of the kind of publicity and 
codperation here meant than the Port Jarvis (N. Y.) 
Evening Gazette. This paper gives a prominent place 
regularly to the school news. But in a recent issue the 
greater part of its space was given over to a report of 
the annual high school commencement. 

Half tone portraits of the salutatorian and valedic- 
torian together with their addresses; portraits of the 
superintendent and principal of schools and of the presi- 
dent of the board of education were presented on the 
first page. Two whole pages were given to portraits of 
the 46 graduates. 

On the first page appeared also an address by the 
superintendent, C, A. Shear, an address that was per- 
meated with the spirit of helpfulness. The following 
paragraph on Sympathy is especially forceful: 

Civilization owes more to the great hearts than it ever 
has to the great heads. Men have achieved prominence 
because of powers of body and powers of mind, but the 
garlands have been touched with a_ feeling for the in- 
firmity of their fellow men. The call today is the call of 
service. President Hibben of Princeton University in his 
baccalaureate address says that the central idea of today 
is not the will to live, but the will to serve, and the 
success or failure of the individual member of this class 
will depend in a very large measure upon his attitude 
touching this point. You must be willing to spend and 
be spent. You must remember that the Golder Rule 
takes precedence above the golden crown or the golden 
dollar. You must remember that man is to minister, not 
to be ministered unto; not_to receive, but to give; not to 
be served, but to serve. You must remember that only 
as a man giveth his life shall he receive it in all richness 
and fullness, and remember that all your preparation, all 
your visions, all your initiative, all of your mental and 
moral characteristics ‘must be centered in the ideal of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

BABB LII I I 

More persons make use of the national forests in 
Utah than in any other State. Nearly 27 percent of 
all the permits for sheep and cattle grazing on the 
forests are taken out in this State. This does not 
mean, however, that Utah carries one-fourth of all the 
national forest cattle and sheep; it happens that many 
small grazing interests make use of the forests there; 
but individual flocks and herds are larger elsewhere. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Field Against One Horse: A Newcomer Who Was Not Molested Until He Began to Throw Mud at His Competitors 
and Who Went the Way of All Mudslingers—The Young Man in Business. 


In most cases when in a lumber way there is a hot 
time in the old town it is every dealer for himself, and 
every dealer wishing that the devil might catch the 
others, but at other times it is the field against one hoss. 
Years ago when following the Grand Circuit races this 
condition was sometimes observable: Two, three, even 
four drivers would jockey some particular hoss. They 
would attempt to push him off his feet, as if by accident, 
touch him with a whip when close together, bottle him, 
crowd him out, and unless from the pole he could take 
the lead and hold it they generally succeeded in worry- 
ing him out of any portion of the money. And there 
have been frameups at retail lumber points as well as 
on the trottin’ courses. 

This circumstance is of such an age that it is a closed 
book. It has ceased to be mentioned in the community, 
or by the lumbermen themselves. As Joe Jefferson used 
to say, it was ‘‘then.’’ But these out-of-the-common 
events make a strong appeal to me. I could swim along 
on the surface and make my salary of $4 a week easier, 
but aside from the money a fellow ought to get some 
satisfaction out of his work. I talked with all the 
dealers and they opened up what was once a sore. It 
was the consensus that this man was not forced to quit 
simply because he opened a yard in the town. One of 
the dealers remarked, ‘‘He had as good a right to sell 
lumber here as we have, but when he went to reflecting 
on our characters it didn’t wash.’’ 

‘*Reflecting on their characters!’’ do you mind that? 
It is worth while to bear it in mind. One of the other 
dealers said they would have fought him with their last 
dollar—and that means that had the newcomer held out 





MAY NOT BE AS |} 
SMART. BUT IM A 
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Country Folks Are About as Smart as City Folks 


it would have been a protracted scrap, as these dealers 
are not pinched for dollars. Yet this is the testimony: 
When material was selling at rock-bottom prices the 
volume of building in the town was not increased. Those 
who would have built notwithstanding the price of lum- 
ber did so, and possibly there were those who held off 
expecting lumber to be cheaper! That is the way it 
goes, And it goes that way with retail lumbermen as 
well as builders. When the bottom went out of yellow 
pine, and the profit to the manufacturers wouldn’t pay 
for the salt that the four-footed stock licked up, there 
were retail dealers who postponed laying in stocks think- 
ing that prices might go lower. One might expect this 
of the dealers who operate yards at crossroads, but one 
of the largest retail lumbermen of Kansas City got 
caught in the same trap. I have about made up my 
mind that country folks are about as smart as city 
folks. I live in the country myself. 

Young men don’t know how often I have them in 
mind when [I sit down to punch the keys of Little 
Dutchie. I have been called a young man’s man, which 
may account for it. For several years with something 
ot a knowledge of the condition of the retail trade over 
the country I can tell a young man about the course I 
should pursue were I to open a yard in a town. If the 
dealers were so un-American as to raise the war signal 
simply for the reason that I added one to their number 
and was trying to earn a living in this great land of the 
free as they were, I would fight until I went headlong 
into the last ditch, but if I should call them robbers, 
and try to poison the mind of the community against 
them; reflect on their honor as tradesmen and men; knife 
prices to a point that there was no profit in them; if 
I was driven out of the town I should say they served 
me right. I might not let others know that I made 
such a fool of myself by saying this openly, but when 
we go wrong right down in our hearts we know it. And 
the heart sometimes chides us pretty sharply—more so 
than the world ever knows. 


ONE DID AND THE OTHER DIDN’T. 
Not far from three years ago two yards changed 











hands about simultaneously, one in Iowa and the other 
in Nebraska, and truth holds a club over my head and 
compels me to say that neither of them was much of 
a daisy. They were simply lumberyards, with shed 
attachments that were annexed perhaps a dozen years 
ago. They were not dressed in Sunday clothes, or 
even very good looking weekday clothes. They could 
hardly be ranked with the scrubs, but they were 
‘*sorter like,’’ as the expression is heard in the East. 

The dealer who bought the Iowa shed was 30 years 
old. ‘He told me where he was born, and not being a 
woman, he told when. He had worked as foreman for 
half a dozen years; started a yard in another section 
of the State, ran that for three or four years, then sold 
out and came to this town. The man who bought the 
other plant had turned two score and a quarter years, 
I should guess. I wouldn’t have said from first sight 
that he would pull like a locomotive. He is rated well 
up in the credit book which tells how much you are all 
worth—only it doesn’t—and the younger one has a 
lower rating. The older one has the advantage in 
money and the younger one in years. 

At the time I had no idea I ever would have occasion 
to mention the yards in this department, but this sea- 
son I have seen both; memory threw the pictures of 
them as they were at the time they changed hands on 
the mental screen, and therefrom I thought I might 
draw a moral. 

The older dealer took possession of the yard he 
bought, and has kept possession of the same old thing. 
He has held it down, and that is all. He has enjoyed 
a fair trade, which is of importance, but I couldn’t see 
that he had added 5 cents to the value of the yard, 
or one iota to the convenience in handling material. 

The yard of the younger man, to use a big word, 
has been metamorphosed. The office didn’t look like 
the old livery stable office it did the first time I saw it. 
A large window has been put in the front wall, a front 
door that cost maybe $10 had taken the place of the 
one that was not worth that many shillings; the inside 
of the office was cheaply, though neatly, decorated; a 
new desk and new chairs were in evidence, and the 
outside of the office had been painted, as also had that 
of the shed. A lean-to timber shed was built on to 
the west side of the shed, though he said it required 
small capacity to store the timber he sold these days; 
the shed alley had been eindered, and the approach 
from the street to the alley cemented. You couldn’t 
ask for lumber to be piled better than it is in this 
yard; and all told it is a neat looking plant. 

Each of these men is living his own life so far as 
selling lumber is concerned, but don’t you think the 
younger man is a good lap ahead? Other things being 
equal, if a man was in the market for a yard and should 
go from one to the other, which one have you an idea 
he would select? 

Leaving all other propositions out of the question it 
has seemed to me that a yard should be kept in such 
shape that if a buyer should come along he wouldn’t 
turn up his nose at it. You may not want to sell 
today, but you don’t know how soon that time will 
come. And in the meantime isn’t it worth while for a 
dealer not to be a tailender in his calling? 


ULE, Batu x 
NOTHING THE MATTER WITH KANSAS. 


Plenty of Evidence of Up-to-Date Retailing in the 
State, and the Towns Look Well. 





A year or so ago I heard a speaker introduced to a 
big audience as William Allen White, of Emporia, Kans., 
and of the United States. Which was a tactful way of 
saying that the editor of the Emporia Gazette is quite 
some large noise. He is all that. Probably he has done 
as much to put Emporia on the literary map as any 
other man, unless that other is Uncle Walt Mason. 
Uncle Walt comes from the same Kansas town and used 
to help make the same newspaper, but at the present 
stage of the game I suspect the Gazette has to get 
along without much personal assistance from either of 
these gentlemen, when it comes to locking up forms or 
correcting proof or cleaning ink off the presses. 

Of late Mr. White has been in the throes of composing 
a new novel, and all his townsmen are hoping the big 
Moose makes a ten strike with his new book. ‘‘When 
he makes money he spends it,’’?’ a merchant remarked 
to me. His previous novel, ‘‘A Certain Rich Man,’’ 
helped to build a business block in the town. Mr. White 
is an innocuous-looking man, but don’t make the mis- 
take of mentioning innocuous desuetude in connection 
with him. That mouthful of words was Grover Cleve- 
land’s pet name for the junk heap of harmless has- 
beens. Nothing like that for your uncle William Allen. 
He can eat a regiment of political reactionaries for 
breakfast and still look hungry, and when it comes to 
insurging, Old Man Bull Moose himself doesn’t have 
anything over the proprietor of the Gazette. 

Emporia is good to look upon, for lots of things are 
going on and have gone on in the time of our fathers. 


I spoke of the prosperous looks of the town to Mr. Wat- 
son, of the Watson-Ballweg Lumber Company, and he 
said his observation led him to believe that if one 
wanted a real town he should look for it in the West. 
The easterner will of course put that down to the cock 
attitude of the western man, but Mr. Watson has had 
wide experience in looking at towns and has worked at 
it quite awhile. He was old enough to be a cavalryman 
in ’62, which was before some of us were riding hobby 
horses, and then he has taken pains to see a large 
chunk of these United States. Last summer, for in- 
stance, he made an auto trip from Emporia to New 
England, which is quite some tidy little spin when you 
stop to think about it. He has motored all around 
through the neighboring States, so one might call him 
qualified to speak with a certain authority. 

‘*The eastern cities of course have more wealth, but 
the towns don’t have as much push as we have out here. 
It takes push to make a town. Now look at the street 
ear system here. A company put it in in connection 
with the electric light plant, not expecting it to pay out. 
It is paying its own way, which is quite remarkable for 
a town of 10,000.’ 

A Seat of Learning. 

Emporia has the State Normal College. In fact I’ve 
been running into all kinds of school where higher learn- 
ing is on tap. Manhattan has the Agricultural College, 
and Lawrence the State University. And they are cork- 
ing fine looking places from the outside. I know some 
people who have graduated from them, and if by their 
fruits ye shall know them the institutions are a good 
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Maybe that Translation Wouldn’t Please the Highbrows 


variety of fruit tree. Over the door of the Normal is a 
Latin quotation, ‘‘Ad astra per aspera,’’ which being 
interpreted freely means, ‘‘We’ve got our eye on the 
finish, so just watch us come down the quarter stretch.’’ 
Maybe that translation wouldn’t please the highbrows, 
but we’ll let them stick to the original Latin. But on 
thinking it over that’s a pretty good thing to have up 
where the teachers in the making can see it once in a 
while. A lot of us jog along just with the idea of get- 
ting enough to pay the tax and the butcher and don’t 
think further ahead than next rent day. A man like that 
isn’t going to reach any star; he’s more likely to stum- 
ble over a corn cob. 

The agricultural college is making a great effort to 
turn out graduates who can run farms. One would 
naturally suppose that an agricultural college would 
turn out farmers whether they made a big effort or a 
little one, but statistics show that the farmers’ colleges 
the country over have turned out a greater number of 
lawyers and other professional men than they have of 
farmers. Kansas is making a tremendous effort to keep 
her teaching on a practical plane. She does not neglect 
the research part either, for it is vastly important that 
some one find out new and better ways of farming, and 
we can’t all do that. The colleges set out to do inves- 
tigating, but they ought to do a lot of teaching of things 
that are already known and that will make more bushels 
of wheat and corn to the acre. 

Where the Consumer Pays the Cartage. 

I ran into a cartage system in Emporia that seems to 
work all right, and which illustrates the adage that the 
way to do a thing is to do it. Mr. Smith, of the Smith 
Lumber Company, told me about the time they had get- 
ting the new system installed. 

‘“The boys were all a little bit afraid of it,’’ Mr. 
Smith said. ‘‘When we first went in here they wanted 
us to try it out, and we did, but of course it made 
things fierce. We were supposed to charge less for our 
lumber than the other yards did, and our customers were 
to haul their. own stuff. Well, that didn’t work at all. 
If a system of that kind is to be put in everybody has 
to get in on it, or nobody is satisfied. So I told the 
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Some Fellow Has to Pay for It 


other fellows that unless they all came in I would cut it 
out. They came, and we had no further trouble. Each 
yard has its own teams, for we found we couldn’t depend 
on the city drays. They are not fixed for hauling lum- 
ber, and they wouldn’t haul the stuff for the drayage 
we charged. You understand that our wagons don’t pay 
for their keep on the prices we charge, but it helps out 
enormously. We can put a price on the stuff here in the 
yard that is the same to farmer and contractor. Neither 
can kick on that. Then if the farmer wants to haul his 
stuff, or if the contractor wants to haul his, they can 
do it. And I notice that where a contractor used to 
order up three or four little jags of stuff in half a day, 
he makes one load do the whole business now that there 
is an extra charge. We had no trouble installing the new 
method, either. All of us put signs up in our offices 
stating that on and after a certain date there would 
be an extra drayage charge. We had a little trouble for 
perhaps a week, but since that everything has been 
lovely.’ 

Mr. Burgner, of the Burgner-Evans Lumber Company, 
gave me some pointers on the silo problem, which I have 
mentioned several times of late. 1 asked him if it were 
true that concrete silos were in the lead in Kansas, and 
he said he thought perhaps they were. His partner, 
Mr. Evans, is a concrete-silo man, and has a miniature 
model setting just outside the office door. 

‘*T think I have found a wooden silo that will not 
blow down,’’ said Mr. Burgner. ‘‘Of course this is what 
the makers claim for it, but it seems to be delivering the 
goods. A tongue-and-groove silo does not shrink evenly 
when it is empty. I mean that several staves will stick 
together so that the shrink will come all at one place, 
resulting in a wide crack. Then the wind does the rest. 
The silo I sell instead of having tongue-and-groove has 
the whole edge of the stave rounded to fit into a corre- 
sponding hollowed-out edge of the next stave. With this 
arrangement there is no sticking, and each stave takes 
care of its own shrinkage. Of course this is the manu- 
facturer’s advertising talk, but it sounds reasonable and 
seems to work. I believe this silo will stand as much 
wind as any building will.’’ 


Advertising and the High Cost of Living. 


While we were talking an advertising man came in to 
get Mr. Burgner to put a card in some hotel display or 
other, and we got to talking about advertising in general. 
Now I am a great believer in advertising, if it is mixed 
with brains. But advertising costs much good money 
and has to be paid for. ‘That’s the reason Mr. Burgner’s 
ideas interested me. 

‘*No one has talked much about it,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘but I believe one reason for the high cost of living is 
wholesale advertising. Of course new articles have to 
be advertised or they might as well not be put on the 
market. But take certain kinds of tobacco, for instance. 
Tobacco isn’t a necessity, I suppose, but some of us 
make it one. There are tobaccos that are advertised at 
a cost of hundreds of thousands. The consumer pays 
for it. A fellow was talking to me about advertising 
his business, and was planning a big campaign. I told 
him that he could spend all those thousands, and per- 
haps take a little business away from his competitor, 
but it wouldn’t pay. Advertising that gets a man his 
fair share of the business and gets him any business that 
otherwise won’t go anywhere is all right. But it’s a 
good thing to remember that it is going to cost money, 
and some fellow has to pay for it.’’ 

The advertising question is too big to be settled off 
hand in a couple of paragraphs. But I like to bring in 
these views of it, if for no other reason than to show 
it’s worth thinking about. 

While in Emporia I saw so many Indians I asked if 
there was a reservation near the town. I learned that 
the sugar beet industry thrives in that section, and these 
Indians had been brought in to weed the beet fields. 
Verily this is a mutable universe! Think of a male 
Indian getting down on his knees under the blazing 
Kansas sun, and painfully currying those infant plants! 
His ancestors would have looked on him with sorrow 
and disdain and would have talked about the good old 
days when the women did the work. But this is not all. 
These young Indians come from a school, and are under 
the direction of a woman, the matron of the institution! 
Disgrace added to infamy, the old chiefs doubtless would 


say. But this generation doesn’t seem to mind it. They 
are allowed about two bits a day for spending money, 
and the rest is banked with the matron. 

Speaking of Indians reminds me of a device for liv- 

ing without work of which I recently heard. This is the 
profession of being a squaw man with an Osage wife. 
The Osages are about the wealthiest tribe there is, 
owning as they do large gas and oil fields. The proceeds 
of these fields amount to a huge sum that is divided 
among all the members of the tribe, whether full blooded 
or not. The squaw man has nothing to do but to enjoy 
life. Also there naturally is a premium on a Roosevelt- 
sized family, for the larger the number of offspring the 
greater the number of scads when the division is made. 
I just pass this tip along to those brethren who are 
looking for a modus vivendi without work. Lady killers, 
here’s a chance for you. 
_ The Emporia Lumber Company is another concern that 
is doing its share toward making the town square with 
its name. The manager seemed to be on the jump and 
to have that pleasant air about him which is acquired 
by associating with stock going out of the door and 
legal tender coming in. Still he admitted that lumber 
selling in the town wasn’t all a pleasant millionaire 
dream. 

‘*There are building operations going on as you say,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘But I reckon you just happened to pick 
out the right streets. There are a few bright spots in 
town, but a large part of it is shrouded in gloom, so 
far as our business is concerned. Anyway we could see 
a great many more house orders rain down on us with- 
out praying for a drouth.’’ 


Lawrence a Progressive City. 


Lawrence, Kans., is quite an old burg, as one measures 
old age in towns west of the Missouri. And it also would 
be a good tonic to administer to the man who thinks no 
good can come out of the West, except baby beef or 
small grain. I venture the assertion that when it comes 
to handsome appearance, solidarity, and the other things 
which are supposed to combine in making a desirable 
town, that Lawrence will be right up at the top of the 
percentage column with the eastern cities of its size. 

















Lady Killers, Here’s a Chance 


You see wide streets paved with asphalt or brick, great 
expanses of carefully clipped lawn, miles of elms and 
maples—that is, if shade trees may properly be meas- 
ured by the mile—elegant houses, up-to-the-minute autos, 
and well-dressed people. Perhaps I dwell on these things 
more than even the westerners like, but while I am a 
westerner myself I have never been in Kansas before 
and I am glad to add my mite of tribute to a great 
State. 

Then Lawrence has the State University. Yes, gentle 
reader, I realize that I have talked at great length of 
educational institutions, so I won’t get out my lyre, 
swat a chord, and sing a new panegyric about the 
university. I’d like to, for like Jerusalem it is situated 
on a hill; and while I wouldn’t want to go on record as 
saying the likeness extends so far that the university will 
never be moved, yet if Jerusalem has any finer views 
from its hill I’d like to seem them. Then this stuff is 
being written in the commencement season when even the 
muckraking yellow journals recognize the significance 
of the time to the extent of brushing the dust off the 
gray-bearded witticism about the raw graduate starting 
out to move the world with his diploma as a lever. We 
are glad that higher education isn’t such a hilarious 
rib-tickling joke as it used to be. Even the ‘‘culture’’ 
witticisms are a little pale and off feed. Real culture 
never was jested about; only the imitation kind which 
insisted on quoting Wordsworth when the rest of us 
wanted to talk about boiled cabbage or the best way to 
pickle pigs’ feet, or which took its only pride in acting 
queer to impress us common folk, or pointing out to us 
just where we were bourgeois, don’t you know! That 
kind of bunk makes me so tired I have to lie down and 
take a tonic. Real education is the stuff that makes a 
man big enough to see past his own little job and appre- 
ciate what the other fellow is doing and thinking. At 
the same time I don’t have a great amount of patience 
with the fellow who is so dazzled with the other chap’s 
thoughts that he gets the idea his own are not worth 
anything. Such a person will laboriously and patiently 
wade through the books that really do not have anything 


for him, but he flounders along because ‘‘they’’ say it 
is the stuff to read. We don’t all see or think alike; 


and while John Keats may see upon the night’s starred 
face huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, James 
Smith may see indications of rain, after which there 


ought to be bully fishing. If John would see the fish 
sign and James could see the romance they’d both be 


bigger men. But neither ought to ‘point the finger of 
scorn at the other, for romance and fish signs are both 
there. All of which may seem several stations removed 


from retailing lumber. But lumber ‘or letters; it al 
in a lifetime. 

, Lawrence used to be an important part of Kansas in 
the early day, and J. W. Miller, one of the board dis 
pensers of the place, pointed out a spot just across the 
street from his yard where the first house in the town 
was built; and in that house the first Kansas Legislature 


goes 


assembled. I saw a picture of that house, and in these 
populous, degenerate days that shanty wouldn’t hold 
the aldermen of Podunk, and even if they could all get 
in they would not so far forget the dignity and exalta- 
tion of their station as to consent for a minute to meet 


in such a lowly place. But the early days saw numerous 
great enterprises hatched in lowly surroundings. I have 
seen lumber offices so little a horse could hardly stand 
in them, where gigantic logging and marketing plans 
were made which affected timber areas half the size of 
an empire. 

Mr. Miller has his board emporium right down town, 
and his stuff is sheltered by brick walls. He was 
enthusiastic for the town as a town, but couldn’t seem 
to get excited while talking about lumber sales. Law- 
rence is more than well supplied with lumberyards, there 
being six for a population of about 10,000. There are 
circumstances under which six yards could thrive in a 
town the size of Lawrence, and probably these six will 
still see such a time. But just at present the town is 
catching its breath in the building line. The city has 
always had a steady growth, and is suffering from no 
reverse at present. But every town has periods when 
no person happens to want a new house. 


The Contractor Problem. 


‘*We have quite a little problem on our hands in the 
person of the contractor,’’ Mr. Miller remarked. ‘‘ Every 
yard has its own contractors, who as a general thing will 
get all their stuff at that yard. Our men are all right, 
but some who are the surest pay are the slowest. Sup- 
pose you had a man who did $10,000 to $20,000 worth 
of business every year, and who owed you from $2,000 
to $5,000 all the time. You wouldn’t feel just pleasant 
about it. That’s the case with these coutractors. One 
of them will build a house for himself for speculation. 
He may already have two or three he wants to sell. So 
until he gets a buyer he stands us off. No, of course 
that isn’t a square deal, but what are you going to do 
about it? Here are the other yards just hungry to take 
care of that man. So we just have to grin and bear it.’’ 

The manager of the Trovillo Lunmber Company seemed 
to be feeling good, and when I mentioned the pros- 
perous looks of Lawrence he couldn’t get through brag- 
ging about the place. Your western man usually does 
that, which is one reason in my humble opinion that the 
West does so many things that are worth while. If a 
man believes in a proposition all over, he’ll plunge for 
it until the last smite is swatted. But even so sanguine 
aman as the Trovillo manager would not say that sales 
are quite what they should be. About the only person 
I found who would say that business was tip top was 
William M. Lindley, who has a yard in the south part 
of town away out in the suburbs. 

‘Perhaps we’ve had a streak of luck,’’ Mr. Lindley 
said, ‘‘but our business so far is the best we’ve ever 
had. Things are looking good for the summer.’’ 

I suspect that being on a main street that presently 
turns into a main country road, the Lindley yard garners 
in a large sheaf of farmer trade. If a farmer gets good 
lumber and good treatment in the first yard he comes 
to, he is not likely to drive a mile or so beyond to an- 
other yard. 

Business in Leavenworth—or llworth, as some people 
like to write it—is just jogging along so so. It is 
neither hot nor cold in a business way, though it is hot 
enough as viewed by the thermometer. There has been 
one quietus put on merchandising which could happen 
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in but few other cities of the country, and that is the 
movement of troops from Fort Leavenworth to the 
Mexican border. Now that does not directly affect the 
sale of lumber, for the average soldier does not purchase 
and consume many thousard feet of timber in a year. 
Probably the toothpick is as near our line of business 
as he gets. But the average soldier spends his pay with 
great freedom and abandon. If there is anything your 
soldier likes it is a nice, expectant town on pay day. So 
when all that pay roll is taken down to unknown parts 
ot ‘Texas certain forms of business are going to languish, 
and all others languish in concert. This is not mere 
theory. If you don’t believe in the basic principles of 
community development just go down to Leavenworth 
and see how it works. ; 

‘“*We are a little too close to Kansas City,’’? I was 
told in the Lambert vard. ‘‘There are q@ncerns in that 
town which will ship lumber anywhere and to anybody. 
Then of course we have to meet the mail order men of 
Chicago at every turn. We have a number of country 
yards, you know, and there isn’t a day but what we have 
to figure against mail order bids. The building at the 


army post is no considerable thing for us. There has 
been little done there during the last three years, and 
when there is the bills are figured on all over the coun- 
try. A concern in Buffalo got one bill not long ago, 
and a Chicago house got another. The prices were just 
what we would have had to pay manufacturers. We get 
some of them and make a. little money, for there’s no use 
to put in a bid that won’t net us some money. It’s a 
great place out at the post. The Government has been 
spending from half a million to a million a year out there 
until about three years ago, as I said.’’ 

I went out to the post and wandered around a bit, 
and truly it is a beautiful place, all but in one par- 
ticular; and that is the Federal prison. I have no sickly 
sentimental ideas on the question of punitive justice, 
but it does give one a shudder to see those grim walls 
with only one exit and that guarded by double gates 
and a soldier in a little house just across the narrow 
street with an automatic rifle. Truly the way of the 
transgressor is hard when your Uncle Sam gets hold of 
him. But the post itself is one that any American can 
well be proud of, as well as of the fine looking officers 





and men who occupy it. We hope we won’t have any 
work for them to do but if we perchance fall foul of 
some belligerent foreigner who isn’t well aware of Uncle 
Sam/’s ability to hand out swats we’ll be mighty thank- 
ful we’ve got these same khaki uniformed boys and we’ll 
only be sorry there are not more of them. 

Fred D. Bolman, one of Leavenworth’s dealers, was 
just signing a lot of checks before leaving the shop, 
when I came in. Mr. Bolman is a Harvard man and is 
one because he himself elected to be. He wasn’t sent 
to college, but he went after getting out and rustling 
the shekels for himself. That is your true test. Mr. 
Bolman is a prominent figure in the lumber world, being 
a trustee of the Southwestern association. He has as 
handsome an office as I’ve seen in many moons, located 
in the north end of his great shed. On second thought 
I’d better not be too sure of directions, for I’m so 
turned around in these Kansas towns that I came near 
putting my trousers on backwards yesterday morning. 
But that inner office is paneled in curly yellow pine, 
which gives as rich and elegant a tone to the whole room 
as could probably be secured. 





PROPOSED ANTI-SHINGLE ORDINANCE. 


Fact That Southern City Holds Per Capita Lead in 


Fires Reason for Request. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 14.—Following the recent ses- 
sion of the Mississippi Fire Prevention Society in this 
city, when it was pointed out that Meridian held the lead 
in the number of fires per capita for the United Staies, 
recommendations made by the society for a noncom- 
bustible roof ordinance have been under consideration 
by the city administration. So far nothing definite in 
this direction has been done, the city officials being desir- 
ous of obtaming an expression of sentiment in regard 
to such a law, before taking action in this direction. 

If the ordinance is adopted, it will be the standard non- 
combustible roof ordinance recommended by the preven- 
tion society. The city officials in addition to this have 
secured several ordinances to gain an idea for the draft 
of an ordinance in this city. 

To gain an expression from the citizens in regard to the 
fire prevention law, which will prohibit any building in 
the city limits being covered with a shingle roof, a pe- 
tition has been in circulation for some time. A number 
of signatures have been attached to this petition, some 
of them large property owners. The petition, however, 
does not yet contain enough signatures to present to the 
city council. 

A noticeable feature since the fire society’s meeting 
has been the use of noncombustible material on the 
roofs of new buildings going up in the residence dis- 
trict. 

Ninety percent of the fires in Meridian originate from 
sparks on the roof, actual figures compiled from fire 
department records by the fire prevention society show- 
ing that 60 percent of losses in this city came from this 
source. 

The passage of the law is remote at this time, but it 
is believed that Meridian will have such a law in the 
near future, as the city officials favor its passage. 

[The statement that nine out of ten fires are com- 
municated ones, and the means of communication the 
roof, should lead to an examination of the statistics. It 
seems improbable.—EDIToR. | 





LAND CASE COMPROMISED. 


Litigation Results Whereby Levee 
Board Receives $100,000 From Defendants. 


in Agreement 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 14.—The suit of the Tensas 
Basin Levee Board vs. Tensas Delta Land*Company was 
settled by compromise last week at a meeting held by 
the board in Rayville, La. According to the reported 
terms of the compromise the levee board is to receive 
$100,000 from the defendant company and in considera- 
tion therefor binds itself to abandon the suit pending 
in the Federal courts, pay all court costs to date and 
certify the validity of defendant’s title to the lands 
involved by giving a quitclaim deed thereto. The vote 
in favor of the settlement was unanimous. 

The Tenses Delta litigation closed by this settlement 
has been long-drawn-out. Involving title to a large 
acreage in the Tensas Delta and based upon sensational 
charges of fraud, the suit has attracted State-wide atten- 
tion. By a good many it has been classed with other 
suits filed in Louisiana to overturn titles to lands sold 
many years ago, when values were nominal, which turned 
out later to be highly valuable by reason of their timber 
or ease of reclamation for farming purposes. Louisiana 
has had rather more than its share of such cases. The 
Tensas suit was instituted several years ago.” In the 
beginning, it went through the State courts and was 
thrown out by the supreme tribunal on the ground that 
the levee board was not the proper party-plaintifi. 
Thereafter an enabling act was passed by the legisla- 
ture and the board began its suit anew. On defendant’s 
motion it was transferred to the Federal courts. There 
Judge Boarman. dismissed it on demurrers filed by the 
defense. Carried up to the Federal court of appeals, 
Judge Boarman’s order was reversed and the suit re- 
manded for trial upon its merits. 

Last spring the negotiations for a compromise began. 
The levee board appointed its’ president, T. G. Gilbert, 
and two other members, C. C. Pritchard and C. H. 


McHenry, a committee to take the matter up with rep- 
resentatives of the land company. A conference was 
held in New Orleans, when it is understood that an offer 
was submitted by the defendant company. The com- 
mittee declined to accept this but the matter was left 
open, with the result that a settlement finally has been 
reached. 

Because of the allegations of fraud, involving mem- 
bers of the board that negotiated the original sale many 
years ago, compromise of the case was opposed in some 
quarters and the action of the present board has roused 
some criticism, Attorney General Pleasant, who is serv- 
ing as the board’s attorney in prosecuting the suit, de- 
clined to advise it regarding the proposal to compromise, 
holding that his only province in the case was to prose- 
cute the suit. Governor Hall was apprised by wire of 
the negotiations last Friday, but his reply was non- 
committal, so the board proceeded with the settlement 
on its own responsibility. 

With the money derived from the settlement the 
Tensas Levee Board will be able to finance levee con- 
struction and improvement work already contracted for. 
These contracts aggregate about $140,000. The board 
had about $50,000 on hand. The $100,000 to be received 
from the land company will relieve its pressing needs. 





RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write us a letter and tell us 
about it. 

For the most helpful idea or method 
described in the letters published in Au- 
gust Twenty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 

The letters that win will be the letters 
that show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay 
also for six other letters published during 
August $2.50 each. 

But, better than all, whether you win or 
not, the good that some other fellow is 
going to get out of your letter you are 
going to get out of some other fellow’s 
letter. 

It is going to be a give-and-take proposi- 
tion—and mostly take. For your one let- 
ter you are going to have a chance to read 
a bunch of letters from the other fellows. 

This Retail Methods Contest in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be a Congress 
of Ideas. 

Be represented there by what you think 
is about the best idea in your ‘yard. Be 
there as a reader to reap the benefit of this 
interchange of Experience. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters pub- 
lished in August. 

Choose your own subject, big or little. 
Tell us what the problem is and how you 
have worked it out. If you have not 
solved it completely, let us know how far 
you have gotten and maybe you and your 
brother retailers can work it out together. 
Don’t put it off—write right away. 











DOCK BOARD REORGANIZED. 


Acceptance of Alleged Inferior Lumber Moves Gover- 


nor to Demand Commissioners’ Resignations. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 14.—The disclosures regard- 
ing the acceptance of inferior lumber for use on the 
wharves have resulted in a radical reorganization of the 
dock board. Commissioner J. D. O’Keete resigned last 
Saturday, having been appointed receiver of certain of 
the Frisco’s subsidiaries. Today Governor Hall asked 
for the resignations of Commissioners W. P. Stewart, 
who is president of the board, J. H. Fulton and H. H. 
Flaspoller. It is understood that they declined to resign 
and will accordingly be removed; and that the governor 
tonight is considering the appointment of their suc- 
cessors. Commissioner Walter Van Benthuysen, who has 
stood from the first for a thorough investigation of the 
whole matter, is the only member remaining. 

The members of the board were all appointees of Gov- 
ernor Hall. The board as presently constituted has been 
in charge of the wharves a little more than two months. 
The matter of investigating the lumber situation, to fix 
responsibility for the acceptance of low-grade material, 
has been passed along without action from meeting to 
meeting. Commissioner Van Benthuysen’s vigorous pro- 
tests finally brought about the employment of an inspec- 
tor to reinspect the lumber delivered during May. The 
report of that reinspection was summarized in last 
week ’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but action was postponed 
until the regular meeting last Wednesday. At that meet- 
ing the board decided, after considerable discussion, to 
order a limited investigation, and directed its consulting 
engineer to prepare an estimate of what it would cost to 
investigate the physical condition of the wharves and 
ascertain, if possible, how much inferior lumber had 
been worked into them. 

Commissioner Van Benthuysen, who had sought a 
thorough general investigation, thereupon tendered Gov- 
ernor Hall his resignation, on the ground that the other 
members of the board were so completely out of sym- 
pathy with him that it would be useless for him to con- 
tinue. The governor refused to accept his resignation, 
declaring that Mr. Van Benthuysen’s course met with 
his full approval. Today’s developments followed. Ap- 
parently they insure the sort of investigation that Mr. 
Van Benthuysen demanded. Opinions differ among 
expert lumbermen as to whether the grades of the lumber 
worked into wharf construction and blackened by age 
and use can be determined. Opponents of the investiga- 
tion charge that it is mainly political, but this is stoutly 
denied. It now appears certain, at any rate, that the 
investigation will be made. 





CITIZENS SEEK INCENDIARIES. 


Residents of Town Hold Mass Meeting and Join 
Forces With Fire Marshal in Search. 


NEw Or.LEANS, La., July 14.—Citizens of Roseland, 
La., held a mass meeting last Thursday night and ap- 


_ pointed a committee to codperate, with the State fire 


marshal and the insurance companies’ representatives 
in the effort to identify the incendiaries who are believed 
to have been responsible for the blaze which destroyed 
the plant of the Rosedale Veneer & Package Company 
a few days ago. It is generally believed that the fire 
was of incendiary origin. The company has been in 
successful operation for a number of years and the 
demand for its product has grown steadily. The loss 
was only partially covered by insurance and there is 
some doubt as to whether the plant will be rebuilt. As 
it was one of the leading industries of Rosedale and 
gave employment to over 100 men the citizens of that 
town are naturally concerned by its loss. It is under- 
stood that they will hold another meeting to discuss 
the matter, with the probability that a reward may be 
offered for the arrest and conviction of the incendiaries. 





The New York State College of Forestry will hold its 
summer forest camp in the Adirondack mountains during 
August. The camp will be open to any male of 16 and 
over in good physical condition. This will be not merely 
an outing, but a practical summer course in forestry, and 
will cover four weeks of practical forest work. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘ COMING CONVENTIONS. 
July 22—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


July 22, 28—American Forestry Association, Soo-Nipi Park 
Lodge, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Midsummer meeting. 


July 28—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Green Bay, Wis. Midsummer meeting. 


July 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Seashore Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Monthly meeting. 


July 25—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Raymond, Wash. Monthly meeting. : 


July 26—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Beach Hotel, Atlantic Beach, Fla. Monthly meeting. 


August 19-21—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Me. Annual meeting. 


p September 8—Osirian Cloister, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 
ng. 


Atlantic 


September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 


September 24-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Spokane, Wash. 


November 18-20—Fifth National Conservation Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER MEETING OF EASTERN FORESTERS. 

The summer meeting of the Association of Eastern 
Foresters will be held at the State Ranger School at 
Wanakena, New York, July 19 and 20. Among the sub- 
jects to be considered are: Regulation of Slask Dis- 
posal; Cubie Foot Standard for Measuring Lumber; 
Standardization of Field Studies, and the Problem of 
Securing Public Support for State Forestry. 








WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


TAcoMA, WASH., July 14.—The July meeting of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held at Raymond, Wash., July 25 at 1:30 p. m., and 
Secretary Thorpe Babcock is making a special effort to 
secure a large attendance, not only of members but of 
all manufacturers of lumber in Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia. Regarding the plans for this meeting 
he says: 

We are planning to make this meeting one of the best fn 
the history of the lumber business on the Coast. Those 
who attended the last meting held in Raymond will recall 
the enthusiasm that was shown and the generous entertain- 
ment furnished by the Willapa Harbor lumbermen. 

The local lumbermen have announced a program very 
much the same this year. We are arranging for sleeping 
cars out of all points to meet at Chehalis and be taken 
down the branch as a special, arriving in Raymond in the 
early morning. Leaving about midnight, the cars will be 
distributed at Chehalis and reach various points the next 
morning. The certificate plan of one and one-third fare 
for the round trip will be in effect. 

LBBQ&E CO raw 


PREPARATION FOR BIG COMMISSARY ANNUAL. 

Preliminary announcements cf the program and plans 
for the fourth annual convention of the National Com- 
missary Managers’ Association to be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., August 19, 20 and 21, indicate that this meeting 
will break all records in attendance and in value from 
an educational viewpoint. 

The program comprises few set speeches; substantially 
all of the business sessions are to be devoted to the dis- 
cussion by store managers themselves of the numerous 
problems and perplexities that are met in everyday work 
in the store. Though the convention proper will begin 
August 19 the secretary, Tracy D. Luccock, of Chicago, 
will open his headquarters at the Planters Hotel, where 
the meeting is to be held, on the preceding day, the 18th. 
A meeting of the advisory board also will be held on 
that day. 

Addresses of welcome by Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, 
and by a representative of the St. Louis Sales Managers’ 
Association will be delivered at the opening of the first 
session. After the responses, the appointing of the 
committees and an address on ‘‘The Retail Merchant’’ 
by Flint Garrison, of the Drygoodsman, of St. Louis, 
the general discussion will occupy the entire remainder 
of the morning session. 

The afternoon sessions of all three days are left open 
for visiting, sightseeing, buying and for participating in 
the various entertainment features planned by the Sales 
Managers’ Association which has charge of that part of 
the program. Later announcements will state somewhat 
in detail what the entertainment features are to be; 
but enough is already known of them to assure visiting 
managers of a good time during each afternoon and 
evening. 


MICHIGAN PREPARED FOR FOREST FIRES. 

Thomas B. Wyman, secretary and forester of the 
Northern Forest Protective Association, with head- 
quarters at Munising, Mich., has issued a special report 
which indicates that northern Michigan is well prepared 
to cope with forest fires. In addition to the twenty- 
two wardens regularly employed, 150 men have been 
given special commission to act in the absence of the 
regular warden with his full authority. Some of the 
activities of the association are indicated in that part 
of Mr. Wyman’s report in which he says: 


Early in the season practically every fire could be traced 
to the same source: viz., the burning of brush by settlers 
in land clearing. Even up to the present time most of 
the fires are from the same source and coupled with this 
cause there comes constant knowledge of fires caused by 
sparks from locomotive stacks, and several of the more 
serious fires of the season have been caused through the 
latter agency. Fishermen have been responsible for a very 
few fires and those of unknown origin do not exceed a 
half-dozen. Many of the fires reported have occurred on 
lands not listed with the association and some of fthe 
greatest losses have occurred to property over which the 
association maintained no jurisdiction. 

Owing to the prevalence of brush fires copies of the 
association pamphlet containing the State fire laws have 
been sent to supervisors, newspapers, and special and 
regular association wardens with the section of the law 
dealing with this phase properly marked. 


At the first meeting of directors the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ‘ersuing year: 





(idl 


President—Thornton A. Green, of the Greenwood Lumber 
Company, Ontonagon. 

Vice president—C. V. R. Townsend, 
Cliffs Iron Company, Negaunee. 
_ Treasurer—James E. Sherman, representing the Longyear 
interests, Marquette. 

Secretary-forester—Thomas B. 


of the Cleveland- 


Wyman, Munising. 

The directors levied an assessment for the season of 
1913 of 1 cent an acre, and it is believed that the 
amount raised will cover all of the activities of the 
association until the annual meeting in 1914. 





TEXAS SALESMEN IN SESSION. 

Houston, TEx., July 14.—Not since that organization 
was perfected has the Associated Lumber Salesmen of 
Texas held a more enjoyable meeting than its regular 
quarterly session in the parlors of the Lumbermen’s 
Club in Houston on Friday, July 11. On account of the 
enforced absence from the city of President Adair Lock- 
man, Vice President Robert A. Myer presided over the 
meeting, with Secretary Frank J. Wherritt at his post. 
An interesting paper was read by H. C. Eaton on the 
‘*Ethies of Salesmanship,’’ this being followed by a 
general discussion that brought out many points that 
will be helpful in attaining the object of the associa- 
tion, which is to raise the standard of lumber salesman- 
ship in Texas. After disposing of the routine business 
and discussing informally a number of subjects of in- 
terest to the salesmen, the business meeting came to a 
close and those present sat down to a Dutch lunch that 
was heartily enjoyed, the lunch being served in the 
club rooms from the Bender cafe. Those attending the 
meeting were: 


R. A. Myer, the R. A. Myer Lumber Company; F. J. 
Wherritt, Sabine Lumber Company; C. A. Davis, Heights 
Lumber & Fuél Company; Charles D. Crane, Central Coal 


Cr 

& Coke Company; J. H. Austin, W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company; Harry T. Kendall, R. O. Faires, Joe Smith, 
Kirby Lumber Company; Irving Swan, Central Coal & Coke 
Company; A. J. Kaulbach, Nona Mills Company; A. A. 
Dumm, Sabine Lumber Company: L. W. Stephens, Nona 
Mills Company; H. C. Eaton, R. L. Moore, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company; Percy Wells, Sabine Tram Company; H. G. 
Dean, Trinity River Lumber Company. 








ASSOCIATION SECRETARY APPOINTMENT. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 14.—C. E. Smith has been 
appointed secretary for the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Smith is well known 
to the lumbermen of Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia. 





GET-TOGETHER MEETING. 

NORFOLK, VA., July 15.—The first regular monthly 
meeting of the Norfolk Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the offices of the association on the 
ninth floor of the Bank of Commerce Building Saturday, 
July 12. It was called to order by President McKann, 
with about 75 percent of the membership present. Sev- 
eral routine matters were disposed of, but the meeting 
was more of a ‘‘ get-together’’ affair. It is expected to 
have monthly meetings of the association on the second 
Saturday of every month. 





FIRE PATROL PROGRESS IN OREGON. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 10.—During June three new 
fire patrol organizations were formed in Oregon, one 
covering Josephine County, one Baker County, and one 
Wallowa and Union Counties. The advisability of an or- 
ganization for Crook County is being discussed by the 
owners in that section. 

With the formation of these patrol associations there 
remain only five counties west of the mountains, and 
three in eastern Oregon, requiring such organizations. 
Counties in the State now organized for fire protection 
purposes number seventeen. 

About 125 State and private patrolmen are on duty 
in the State, and this number will be more than doubled 
during July. Much more trail and telephone line build- 
ing has been done this season than ever before. 

It is the opinion of the directors of the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association and the State Forester that precautions 
taken during spring have reduced the chances of dis- 
astrous fires becoming started in Oregon this year below 
those of any previous season. 





CLEVELAND CREDIT ASSOCIATION TO DISCUSS 
NEW LIEN LAW. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 14.—The new lien law which 
goes into effect next month will be the subject of a 
discussion by the members of the Cleveland Building 
Trades’ Credit Association at its meeting Wednesday. 
H. A. Conlin, secretary of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, which was instrumental in having the bill 
passed, will address the members on what the bill is 
intended to do. With the proper working of this law 
it is probable that thousands of dollars will be saved 
the local lumber fraternity each year. It is felt that it 
will have a tendency to put many of the dishonest and 
unreliable contractors out of business. 

Local lumbermen still continue to stretch their ex- 
tensions of credits to a degree that means a considerable 
loss. In speaking of this fact, J. V. O’Brien, secretary 
of the Cleveland Building Trades Credit Association, 
said: 

Our members, outside of the lumber business, find that 
the credit association has been the means of saving consider- 
able amount of money, but the lumber dealers, themselves, 


still are content to take long chances with their credits in a 
way that annually means large losses. If the lumbermen 


will only become a little more conservative the credit losses 
in Cleveland will be reduced very materially. 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE EXPANDING. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
continues to grow in size and its monthly inspection ha 
so increased as to approximate 700,000 feet, 
this on orders of out-of-town members. 

C. F. Bolden has been appointed deputy inspector in 
the Detroit (Mich.) district and will attend to yellow 
pine inspections. Until May 1 he was with the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for three years. 

New members of the exchange during the last ten days 
include the Henderson-Molphus Lumber Company, of 
Philadelphia, Miss.; Wisconsin Lumber Company, Hut- 
tig, Ark., and Chicago; Charles Knott Lumber Company, 
New Madrid, Mo.; M. E. Leming, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and the P. R. Walsh Tie & Timber Company, St. Louis. 

Copies of the following letter have been mailed to 
members by President Smith: 


much of 


A very important consideration is 
Mountain 
preparing 
intrastate 


that the Frisco, Iron 
and other Missouri railroads have prepared or are 
tariffs establishing rates on lumber and ties on 
business in Missouri as prescribed by the 1907 
maximum freight rate law just upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Members should keep in close touch with the secre 
tary’s office so that every advantage may be gained in pres 
ent and future deliveries. In many instances this means a 
marked reduction in actual rates but the railroads are en 
deavoring to recoup by denying reconsignment privileges, 
the absorption of switching and transfer charges, etc. 

From the best sources it appears there are soft spots in 
the market here and there, as more or less marked conces 
sions in the prices of oak and other woods are being heard 
of. It appears that during July and August some decline 
in values will occur, but all indications are that the splendid 
crops promised and the general firm condition of business 
affairs will more than compensate for any declines by fall. 
It is our opinion that pending tariff and currency legisla 
tion will not have any great detrimental effect on business, 
as fundamental conditions are too strong and the passage 
of the currency bill, it is generally believed, will more than 
offset any adverse effect from tariff legislation. 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF EUCALYPTUS. 

As related in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN immediately 
following the event, the Eucalyptus Hardwood Associa- 
tion of California was organized April 22 last. Since 
then it has grown steadily in numbers and usefulness. 
It is greatly to be hoped that it will continue in the 
course it has marked out for itself. It should vigorously 
suppress the fake advertising of eucalyptus and eucalyp- 
tus companies. It should study the problems of commer- 
cial growth and the treatment and use of eucalyptus and 
thus promote an industry which should, under proper 
direction and with conservative rather than radical 
handling, add materially to the prosperity and wealth 
of sections in which this exotic wood can be grown. An 
evidence of the earnestness of purpose of the association 
is The Bulletin, the organization’s official publication. 
A recent issue gives a wide variety of information about 
this comparatively little understood ‘‘hardwood of the 
-acifie coast.’’ Of its purposes The Bulletin says among 
other things: 
Eucalyptus itself is not to be rightfully blamed for fail- 
ures from wrong application of soil, climate and variety. 
It is not resposible tor unwarranted claims glibly made in 





its behalf. Nor do we yet know absolutely all that noth- 
ing but experience and thoughtful experimentation can 
demonstrate. Enough. is evident from actual success to 


clearly indicate the locations, varieties and general uses of 
this hardwood type; and no one can doubt the urgent neces- 
sity for reforesting and new foresting of large tracts in 
southern California proved to be adapted to the growth of 
eucalyptus. Adaptations to a considerable range of useful- 
ness and the certainty of large protits to accrue within 
reasonable periods are no longer debatable. The things 
requisite now. and which nothing but a friendly organiza- 
tion of all interests can securely achieve, are the systema- 


tizing, vivifying and assembling together of the sporadic 
experiences of the many isolated workers in form to be 
digested as a whole. 


The following claims are authoritatively made for 
eucalyptus: 

In Australia * * * eucalyptus trees have supplied 
most of the hardwood lumber of that country for more than 
a hundred years. 

In California * * * native grown eucalyptus lumber 
has been used for nearly a quarter of a century, but on so 
small a seale as to attract very little public attention until 
five or six years ago, when the growing scarcity of hard- 
woods was brought forcibly to the attention of this coun- 
try. In casting about for a solution of the hardwood prob- 
lem it was discovered that eucalyptus was a valuable hard- 
wood, and that California, by growing eucalyptus timber, 
could help, in some degree at least, to solve the problem. 

Certain species are remarkably durable underground and 
make excellent fence posts, railroad ties, bridge timbers 
und mining timbers. are 

All the commercial species, if 
good lumber. When well seasoned, the D 
warp, check nor twist; will take a piang finish and any 
desired stain. It equals or surpasses in quality of grain 
and markings the finest of oak and the most beautiful of 
mahogany, and is used, either in veneer or the solid wood, 
where a handsome finish is required. 

The Bulletin quotes evidences of the strength and 
toughness of eucalyptus and of its rapid growth, its 
satisfactory use for implement parts, tool handles ete., 
and it is offered as a practical substitute for hickory, 
especially for automobile spokes, and in other uses where 
strong and tough wood is needed. But one of the vital 
matters for the association to work out is the proper 
seasoning of eucalyptus. It has a tendency to check 


properly handled, 


lumber will 


make 
not 


season badly, though undoubtedly this matter can be 
handled by study and proper care. Those interested 


in the subject may address for The Bulletin C. H. 
MeWilliams, secretary of the Eucalyptus Hardwood 
Association of California, Title Trust Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





Following its policy of business expansion, the H. W. 
Jobns-Manville Company recently opened a branch office 
at Charlotte, N. C. The new office is located in the 
Commercial Bank Building and is in charge of E. U. 
Heslop, who is assisted in covering the western section 
of North Carolina by P. J. McCusker and Paul W. 
Whitlock. 
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ANNUAL PICNIC OF CHICAGO LUMBERMEN. 


Jolly Picnic Crowd Picks Ideal Day Sandwiched Between Storms—A Closely Contested Ball Game—Men and Women’ 
Strive in Field Sports For Handsome Prizes—The Story Told Largely in Pictures. 





LAL AAA 


WINNERS IN MARRIED LADIES’ RACE, 
Mesdames Marsh, Attley and Cone. 








WINNERS IN BALL 


Mrs. 


THROWING 
Marsh, Miss Miller. 


CONTEST, 








The annual picnic of Chicago lumbermen and their 
womenfolk was held at Northwestern Park, Desplaines, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1913, under the joint auspices of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and the Lumber- 
men’s Club. A severe thunderstorm on the previous 
evening and gloomy morning skies doubtless kept many 
away, but by the time the special train left the station 
the sun brought forth promise of a glorious day which 
was fulfilled to the utmost, the weather being clear 
and delightfully cool. A little over a hundred were in 
attendance by automobile and by train. 


The Workers. 


The chairmen of the picnic committee were William 
A. Eager, for the Lumbermen’s Club, and F. B. MeMul- 
len, for the Lumbermen’s association, the general com- 
mittee including also Joseph Dion, Harvey Welch, F. L. 
Johnson, jr., R. W. Thompson, Robert Sullivan and 
H. B. Darlington. The program of field sports was in 
charge of Messrs. Dion, Welch and Darlington, while 
Mr. Sullivan looked after arrangements for the ball 
game. Messrs. Welch arid MeMullen selected the con- 
test prizes and received many compliments for the good 
taste displayed. ‘‘Just what I wanted,’’ was the usual 
remark of the lucky winner, and the list ineluded silk 
umbrellas, silk hosiery, silver serving dish, sterling 
silver vanity bag, cut glass silver inlaid sugar and 
cream set, neck chain, and other articles for the ladies; 
football, indoor base ball, and other presents for the 
children, and the children’s prizes were so arranged 
that every contestant got something and there were no 
disappointments for the little ones. Each member of 
the winning ball game received a handsome pocket 
knife in leather case, and there were tie pins and other 
articles of value for the men’s prizes. 


The Ball Game. 


The first athletic feature was the ball game, which 
was delayed somewhat by the absence of the battery 
for the Yellow Pine team. The pitcher was at the 
train, but managed to elude his trainer long enough to 
get left behind. Wallace Kimball was loaned as pitcher 
by the Hardwood team, and performed so well for the 
Yellow Piners and was so ably supported that they got 
away with the game through two runs in the sixth. 
The game was one, however, which reflected distinct 
credit upon both line-ups, as is shown by the box score 
which follows: 


The Score. 

Hardwoods AB R H SBSH PO A E 
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to Ee aA ray ee eed 0 1 0 8 0 
Se IPT Ns ss os :4,6 S's Old @ ao 3 é 0 0 0 0 0 


Peterson, 3b 
IPE 9a 6 s.s 2 bas A ore oe 
RS nee ee yeas ars 2 
Marggraf, I., p 
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0 
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RSet ee AE 4 
DREN eG Ge x pad ba Sus nao Re 24 2 6 4 0 18 8 a 
Yellow Piners— AB R H SBSH PO A E 
US SSS eee re 3 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 
NIN, SEED 6 Sw wiv sieve o'60:6.3-518'< 1 3 1 1 1 0 2 1 1 
ee BE a6 ies ere o's bse eee eee 4 1 0 0 0 5 1 0 
Jo) Re . eee page alee oie 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 
OS Fee er cree 3 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 
SNEED BO ins Kae eo 8 os ae wwe 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
SIE gS 6 So ky usa o'o 4 Grace te oie we 3 1 1 2 0 10 1 0 
| gS | eee Sco aa i barn eho rae 3 0 1 1 0 1 0 0 
oo a ere ee re tee 3 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 
Totals ........ saws & & 5 a ot a aw 
RENOW PINES: 64. o66 visisieecewecis 1 0 1 0 0 2 *— 4 
Hardwoods ...... SS een en 0 0 0 0 2 o— 2 


Two-base hit, Ratcliff. Three-base hit, Burnaby. Double 
play, Swee to Dyer. Struck out by Kimball, 6; by Marggraf, 




















WINNERS IN BOYS' RACE, 
Masters Hansen, Darlington and Cross. 








THIRD AND FIRST IN DERBY, 
Marsh-Ross, Ratcliff-Jennings. 








WINNING 


BALL TEAM, YELLOW 


PINERS, 





HARDWOOD MEN ARE SOME TEAM, TOO, 
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WINNERS IN EGG-ROLLING CONTEST, 
Mesdames Dion, Griffith and Johnson. 


10. Hit by pitcher, W. 
balls: Off Marggraf, 1. 


Marggraf, Dierssen, Swain 
Umpires, Cone and Ford. 
Luncheon, 

Comparatively few of the party brought picnic 
lunches with them, relying upon the announcement 
that a chicken dinner could be secured for 75 cents, or 
roast beef dinner at 50 cents, at the park restaurant. 
It was lunch time by the end of the ball game, and 
the first to reach the tables were fortunate. There were 
enough tables, for all, but chinaware, tin spoons and 
the like for less than half the crowd and the rest had 
to wait. Many ‘‘waited’’ in a double sense, helping 
to serve the tables, supplementing the entirely inade- 
quate supply of waitresses. The chicken and dessert 
were entirely exhausted by the time the first table had 
eaten. However, the crowd was hungry and good 
natured, the chicken was good; those who ordered 
chicken and did not get it made out with passable 
roast beef, and though the coffee was abominable the 
self-appointed lumbermen waiters saw that no one left 
the table hungry. In the afternoon a big freezer of 
ice cream was set out in the grounds by the committee 
and served to all who wished it. 


Base on 
Time, 1:40. 








NEARING GOAL, MARRIED LADIES’ RACE. 








GLIMPSE CF 











PEANUT-ROLLING CONTEST. 


Field Sports. 

One of the most amusing features of the program 

was the egg-rolling contest for ladies, There were 
twelve entrants, and each was provided with a lath 
and an egg. Using the lath, they were to roll the egg, 
without breaking it, a distance of perhaps 20 yards. 
In laying the eggs along the starting line Harvey 
Welch ‘‘accidentally’’ broke one, and awkwardly 
splashed its liquid contents over his white duck trous- 
ers, an incident which impressed the contestants with 
the need of caution. Nevertheless an egg or two met 
with mishap before the line was reached, and it was 
found that those actually used had been hard-boiled. 
The first egg had been broken merely for its moral 
effect, which shows that old C. Columbus was not the 
only man to know an egg trick or two. Mrs. Griffiths’ 
ovoid reached a point about six inches from the line, 
and when she made a frantic push at it it turned over 
lazily and advanced about half an inch. Meanwhile 
Mrs. U. G. Johnson scored the goal. Mrs. Griffith with 
her next effort took second place, while Mrs. Dion was 
third. 
The other events were won as follows, with prizes for 
first and second winners and honor mention for the 
third—in children’s events, consolation prizes for all; 
in Derby, prizes to first pair: 

Peanut race for girls under seven 
Hansen, Dorothy Trainer. 

Men’s 100-yard 


Elise Dion, Marjorie 


race—A. O. Ratcliff, G. E. Attley and 
Joseph Dion. 
Single ladies’ race—Misses Nettie Buchser and Laura 
Miller. 
Married ladies’ race—Mesdames Marsh, Attley (P. J) and 
Cone. 


Race for boys under 7- 
and Tommy Cross. 


Ladies’ ball-throwing contest—-Mrs. Marsh, Miss Miller. 

Tie race (men to race to goal, wives to tie men’s ties, 
men to race back to first goal)—Mr. and Mrs. Kemper, Mr. 
and Mrs. Trainer. 

Derby race (one man to carry his partner to first goal, 
then reverse positions back to starting point)—Ratliff-Jen- 
nings, Peterson-Hutchinson, Marsh-Ross. 


Tommy Darlington, Jack Hansen 





ROOTERS AT THE BALL GAME. 


Mixed race for boys and girls under 7—Elise Dion, Doro- 
thy Trainer. 

By this time Benson’s orchestra, brought out for the 
occasion, was playing in the dancing hall, and the rest 
of the afternoon was given to dancing. The floor was 
poor, but the music was good and those who did not care 
to dance were glad to sit and watch the rest after the 
arduous day. 

The special train left for the city at 6:30 p. m. Those 
in attendance had hardly time to reach the shelter of 
their homes before another violent thunder storm blew 
up from the west, again emphasizing the good fortune 
which had allotted the finest of weather for the day’s 
outing. 

One of the regrettable features of the picnic was 
the absence of many lumbermen and ladies who have 
been prominent in the outdoor fun-making of previous 
picnics. By the middle of July many families are out 
of town, and many men engrossed in golf or other out- 
door hobbies which they will not forsake even for a 
day. The first really warm weather of June would 
probably be a more suitable date from the standpoint 
of possible attendance. 

Another unfortunate feature was the choice of 
grounds. The crowd was one which would have organ- 
ized a frolic if set down in a desert, yet even a fun- 
seeking crowd is not entirely oblivious to the funda- 











* % 


WINNERS IN MEN’S RACE, 
Messrs. Ratcliff and Attley. 


mental essentials of sanitary cleanliness and decency. 
Northwestern Park is partly a product of nature, which 
has done well, and of man, who has done very poorly 
indeed. The buildings are unpainted shacks, the picnic 
benches old and rotten, the kitchen and dining room 
unscreened against flies, and the toilet facilities for 
both sexes an outrage which would not be tolerated for 
a moment if Illinois had a State health department in 
fact as well as in name. Probably $500 at the outside 
would properly fit the. park for picnic uses. This is 
the place which a big railroad has named after itself 
as a picnic ground. In its selection the committee was 
both uninformed and misinformed, and it is safe to 
presume that no lumbermen’s picnic will ever again be 
held there. 

All this, however, is off-stage action. In the real 
doings of the day the sun shone, the grass was green, 
the air was mild and everybody was busy and happy. 
The program was well arranged, the prizes were de- 
sirable, and all the thoughts sent after those who were 
absent were of regret at what they were missing. 





WINNERS IN TIE RACE, 
Messrs. Mesdames Trainer-Kemper. 





VIEW OF MEN’S HUNDRED-YARD DASH. 
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GOVERNMENT PROSECUTION OF RETAILERS. - 


Several Severe and Telling Blows Dealt By Defendants—Misleading Mail Order 





“Selling Talks” 


Scored—Concrete Examples of Inferiority in Catalog Goods Shown. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S TESTIMONY. 
[Sperial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

CepAR Rapips, Iowa, July 17.—Harry Van Tine Scott 
motored over from Davenport today. Mr. Van Tine Scott 
is vice president of the Gordon Van Tine Company, a 
mail order house of Davenport, and he evidently desired 
to be present at the resumed hearing here of the Govern- 
ment’s case against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Early in the hearing several months ago Mr. 
Van Tine Scott was a witness for the Government. It 
will be remembered that, when a witness, he admitted on 
cross-examination that the catalog word pictures, which 
represented his house as having one of the largest lumber- 
yards in the world and owning its own vast timber tracts, 
enabling it to sell lumber cheaper than local dealers, 
were just ‘‘selling talks.’’ In reality the timberland, he 
admitted at the time, was owned by individuals of the 
concern and not by the concern itself and none of it had 
ever been logged. The vast tract consisted of a few thou- 
sand acres in California. As only witnesses for the de- 
fense are now being examined Mr. Van Tine Scott did 
not come to Cedar Rapids today to give any additional 
information concerning ‘‘selling talks.’? He was a mere 
spectator. He and Secretary Kerper, of the Peter J. 
Seipple Lumber Company, of Dubuque, another mail 
order house, listened attentively to the testimony. Just 
why the testimony of the defense in the present hearing 
should be such a magnet as to attract the two mail order 
house officials to Cedar Rapids as mere spectators is not 
explained. Anyway they learned from the testimony 
just what some of the Cedar Rapids contractors and 
builders really think of mail order lumber. One of the 
witnesses described some lumber he saw in the yard of a 
Chicago mail order house as the poorest he ever saw. 
This witness was F. C. Reid, a local contractor here. He 
had obtained a contract to build a house but the owner 
wanted to furnish his own lumber and get it from the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company. The witness said 
that at the request of the owner he made a trip to Chi- 
cago to pick out the stuff and see if it came up to speci- 
fications in the bill. The witness stated that when he 
reached the Chicago yard he was shown grade after grade, 
but protested that he could not use it at Cedar Rapids. 
Finally the mail order company showed him the best 
grade it had and this, too, did not come up to the 
quality local lumber dealers sold here, he said. The house 
bill was bought and when delivered the porch flooring 
could not be used as such and it was necessary to buy new 
flooring from the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company 
here. 

‘*What did you do with the porch flooring from the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company you could not use?’’ 
asked Assistant Attorney General McKercher on cross- 
examination; ‘‘send it back?’’ 

“*No,’’ replied the witness, ‘‘we used it in the attic.’’ 

‘*Put it out of sight, didn’t you?’’ remarked Attorney 
L. C. Boyle. 

“*Yes; we did put it out of sight,’ 
ness. 

The witness cited another instance where a builder in- 
sisted on buying his own lumber and the contractor build- 
ing the house. This lumber also came from the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company. Without local dealers know- 
ing that the Chicago concern was furnishing the bill, 
the contractor asked two or three of them to submit 
bids on the same house. The local concerns, he said, 
could have furnished the same bill for $43 less than the 
Chicago mail order house and also saved drayage charges 
from the railroad depot to the site of the building. 

‘*The quality of the mail order lumber can not com- 
pare with that furnished by local dealers,’’ said the Wit- 
ness; ‘‘it is so much poorer.’’ 

D. E. Baker, of Traer, Iowa, a member of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and an _ insurance 
director for many years, was an important witness this 
morning. 

‘‘Why do you not buy from manufacturers who sell 
direct to consumers?’’ he was asked. 

‘*Because such manufacturers are dipping in on both 
sides. They would like to sell me and at the same time 
get the business of the consumer in my community.’’ 

John E. Gable, a wholesaler and retailer of Cedar 
Rapids, said associations did not interfere with whole- 
salers in sales of lumber and that it made no difference to 
him whether a customer was an association member 
or not. 

‘*Quality must always be considered with the price 
of lumber,’’ said the witness when asked why some per- 
sons with little knowledge of lumber grades bought lum- 
ber from mail order houses. He added that the con- 
sumer was not expert on the matter of grades and could 
be easily fooled. 

H. E. Case, a carpenter of Cedar Rapids, testified about 
some of his experiences with lumber bought from mail 
order houses and which had been purchased direct by the 
builder, where he did the carpenter work. Some of the 
poor stuff he referred to, he said, was from the Gordo» 
Van Tine Company. Harry Van Tine Scott was still 
listening while Mr. Case was on the stand. ‘‘I never 
saw anything so poor in the local yards at Cedar Rapids,’’ 
the witness declared. He said he had noticed that some 
of the mail order houses substituted and made changes 
in some items. 


, 


answered the wit- 





Other witnesses this morning were Louis W. Richards, 
a contractor and builder of Cedar Rapids, and Laurence 
W. Ellis, of the Ellis Lumber Company, which operates a 
yard at Vinton, Iowa. 


At the Afternoon Hearing. 


‘*Retail lumber dealers do not object to mail order 
houses as distributers of lumber, but to their catalog 
tactics in terming a regular dealer a robber of the 
consumer and in other unfair and dishonest ways 
seeking to poison the minds of buyers of lumber against 
the retailer of their communities,’’ declared John W. 
Barry, chief witness for the defense at the afternoon 
session. 

Mr. Barry, as a director of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, its former president and one of the 
most prominent and best known retailers of lumber in 
Iowa, was well qualified to defend the retail lumber 
dealer from the charges that the Government has 
lodged. During his testimony, which required most of 
the afternoon, he submitted several mail order catalogs 
and read passages from them, showing wherein the 
mail order literature is untruthful, both as regards its 
attacks on retail lumber dealers and as to the quality 
of merchandise it sells) He read from one catalog 
where it was stated on the cover page that it had mills 
in Michigan, Florida, Texas, Missouri, California and 
Oregon, and presented a report to the R. G. Dun Mer- 
eantile Agency along with it showing that the concern 
in question did not have total assets in excess of $50,- 
000. ‘*The mail order way of merchandising is 
economically wrong,’’ declared Mr. Barry, who is head 
of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company, of this city. 
‘*TIt aims to drive out the established retailing service 
that the country has today, and if you drive out that 
service from any community the community is the 
sufferer. ’’ 

He declared that not only were the retail lumber 
dealers not robbers, as mail order catalogs term them, 
but are actual undersellers of the mail order institu- 
tions on most items of lumber. He submitted an item- 
ized bill as proof that his statement was true. 

‘*That is a bill that Gordon Vantine figured on,’’ he 
remarked as he glanced at Mr. Harry Vantine Scott, 
who continued at the hearing throughout the afternoon 
session. ‘‘Yes, we beat them on almost every item, 
and on some things we are much lower. I have known 
some dealers in my time that I thought had gall in 
asking the prices they did, but none of them had so 
much of it as the mail order house that put out this 
catalog.’’ He had in mind a catalog of a Chicago mail 
order concern from which he had been reading some 
choice bits of lumber literature. 

Mr. Barry declared that most dealers refused to buy 
from manufacturers who sold direct to consumers or mail 
order houses, because the policy they followed tends to 
destroy the business of the regular retailer. ‘‘Such 
manufacturers are not the proper concerns to furnish 
us our supply,’’ he said; ‘‘it is a matter of protection 
with us.’’ 

He said, however, that he never knew of an associa- 
tion understanding whereby its members were to buy 
from certain manufacturers of lumber and refuse to buy 
from others. He outlined many benefits of the associa- 
tion membership and explained how not only the 
retail dealer who belongs to an association but the pub- 
lie as well is benefited. 

‘*For instance, take our mutual insurance feature,’’ 
said Mr. Barry; ‘‘before we had that department our 
insurance cost us much more than now. Our association 
has a $6,000 limit for each yard and with a yard like 
mine it is necessary to carry the remaining amount with 
regular insurance companies. Our own rate of insur- 
ance, which is low, has a vast influence in making the 
regular insurance companies bring down their rate of 
cost to us. Incidentally, maintenance of that department 
has an influence on fire insurance rates in general. The 
public is benefited in that way.’’ Mr. Barry was ques- 
tioned as to trade conditions that led up to the forma- 
tion of the Lumber Trades Congress and just what 
trade faults the congress sought to correct in the rela- 
tions between manufacturer, wholesaler and _ retailer. 
As the Government has been laying important stress 
on the acts of the congress, seeking to show that retailers 
had a wide influence in the formation of the code of 
ethics, the witness was quizzed at length about it. He 
declared that the code had no binding action on any 
one in the trade, and was simply formed to erystalize 
customs and methods that had existed for many years. 
He denied that the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation was the guiding spirit of sections 16 and 17, 
on which the Government places so much importance. 
These sections have to do with the attitude of manu- 
facturers in distributing their merchandise through reg- 
ular channels, and with trade publicity. He termed the 
entire code a simple embodying of trade sentiment and 
binding in no way whatever. 

Reverting back to mail order competition, the witness 
said that it was unfair competition because catalog 
house literature involved defamation of character. 
‘*Retail dealers object to being held up in a scornful 
way as rascals and robbers,’’ he said. ‘‘If mail order 
houses conducted their business along decent lines we 


would not complain.’’ He then picked up another mail 
order catalog. ‘‘Here is some of my friend ‘Harry’ 
Scott’s stuff,’’? continued the witness, looking directly 
at Mr. Harry Vantine Scott, who sat nearby. ‘‘The 
catalog says that Gordon Vantine saves the consumer on 
lumber from 35 to 50 percent.’’ 

‘*Ts that truthful?’’ asked Attorney Boyle. ‘‘No, it 
is not,’’ said the witness. ‘‘We should worry,’’ said 
Harry Vantine Scott to the person sitting next him. 
‘It is that sort of advertising that the mail order 
houses indulge in that has its effect on the publie mind,’’ 
said the witness. ‘‘The public is being poisoned against 
the class that has honestly helped to build up this 
country.’’ 

The examination of Mr. Barry consumed most of the 
afternoon, both the direct and cross-examinations being 
at length, which is the best evidence of his importance 
as a witness. The Cedar Rapids session closed with the 
testimony of two other witnesses, Perry E. Canfield, of 
the Canfield Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa, and Luke 
J. Hoover, who followed carpentering many years in Cedar 
Rapids. The former compared the quality of merchan- 
dise as sold by the regular lumber dealer and that sold 
by mail order houses. He submitted several samples of 
roofing as evidence that the local dealer undersells the 
mail order house, while the mail order house seeks to con- 
vince the consumer that the regular dealer asks double 
its prices. He quoted prices on several samples as proof 
that the local dealer beats the mail order price. The 
other witness testified as to a mail order house shipment 
of lumber for a house, which he said did not come up 
to specifications and was a poorer quality than the local 
dealer could have furnished. The next session will be at 
Minneapolis next Monday, and will continue there for 
several days. 


BEGINNING OF THE WEEK’S HEARINGS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 14.—The scene of the hearing 
in the Government’s case against the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association shifted to St. Louis today, 
when the testimony of several witnesses for the 
defense were heard. ‘The first witness was W. F. 
Biederman, superintendent of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, publisher of the 
‘Blue Book.’’ He declared that the book did not classify 
consumers, and that the purpose of the book was to 
guide manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber as to 
the financial responsibility of retail dealers and other 
large buyers of lumber. He said that no retail associ- 
ation had any financial interest in the corporation and 
that no agreement existed between the corporation 
and any retail lumber dealers’ association as to whom 
a credit rating should be given in the Blue Book. <A 
dealer in order to be entitled to a rating in the book, 
he said, should carry a stock of lumber and building 
supplies commensurate with the demands of the com- 
munity in which he was located. 

‘*‘We simply try to determine whether a dealer is 
engaged in the business of buying and selling of lum- 
ber,’’ he said. ‘‘We do not determine any person’s 
standing simply on a report of an association but make 
an investigation of our own in addition to a report 
that an association might make.’’ He said that having 
a partial stock of lumber on his premises would not 
give a man the right to be considered a regular dealer. 
In answer to a question by Attorney L. C. Boyle for 
the defense, he said it was his belief that manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of lumber could not carry on 
their business without credit rating books that give 
them a line on a buyer’s credit. He declared that 
there was no discrimination against mail order houses 
if they were buyers of lumber and that their names 
were in the book. 


Manufacturer Aids Defense. 

C. D. Johnson, president of the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, manufacturer of yellow pine 
lumber, who said his concern sold 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually with operations chiefly in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, declared that he knew of no combina- 
tion or understanding among retailers to force the 
manufacturers to confine their lumber business to 
retailers. He said it would be impossible for retailers 
to combine in a way that they could control the lumber 
distribution situation. In answer to a question as to 
why his concern did not sell consumers direct or to 
the mail order houses, he replied that the concern had 
an established business with the retailers, and that it 
would be a very bad business policy not to look after 
their interests. ‘‘We do not care for the mail order 
house or consumers’ business,’’ he said. 

Mr. Johnson was followed by E. C. Robinson, of the 
E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, a charter member of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. His con- 
cern operates fourteen yards in Oklahoma, Missouri 
and Illinois. In answer to a question as to the value 
of association work to retail dealers, he said that in 
getting the different dealers together an educational 
work was carried on, as retailers of lumber were taught 
how to improve their business methods. He added that 
associations indirectly benefit the consumer as well as 
directly benefit the retailer. He enumerated several 


(Continued on page 68.) 
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The historian tells of that which has passed, the descriptive writer of things 
that are. The story that follows is the handiwork of the descriptive writer 
and the photographer rather than the historian, and the scene is laid out on 
the north Pacific coast on the shores of Puget Sound-——the Mediterranean of 
the Pacifie—where history has not been long in the making and where men 


act quickly and do things; where the lumber industry as it exists today is 





not of long vears but of only a decade or so, and the institution whose doings 
are herewith chronicled and depicted by the pen and camera is made up of 


men in the prime of life, who have in a few years brought to a suecessful 
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1—Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills Plant at Larson, 3—Fir Tree Ten Feet in Diameter, 200 Feet High. 6—‘‘Belfast’’ Shingle Mill of Bloedel Donovan 
Wash. 4—Shingle Mill “A” at the Larson Plant. Lumber Mills at Belfast, Wash. 


2—Fine Type of Old Growth Fir Timber, Skagit 5—“Hastings’ Shingle Mill at the Larson Plant. 7—Bellingham Bay Plant, the Carge Mill of the 
County. Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
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c. L. Flynn, Larson, Wash., General 
Superintendtnt Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. 


fruition an industrial enterprise that stands among 
the foremost of the lumber manufacturing institutions 
of this nation. 

In the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have 
been narrated in years past the life stories of many 
successful lumber concerns throughout this country. 
Supplementing these is this, the first life history, 
although brief it is—covering scarcely a decade and a 
half—of a sturdy industrial giant of western Wash- 
ington, engaged in manufacturing vellow fir and red 
cedar lumber and shingles, where the great trees 
that are made into this lumber and these shingles 
grow along the shores of the western ocean, whence 
the product is distributed by vessel to all parts cf 
the world and by rail to the great prairie regions of 
the Middle West and East, and because largely of 
these facts it is of the more special interest to the 
thousands of retail lumber dealers and other buyers 
of north Coast lumber and shingle products, at home 
and abroad, who are readers of this journal. 

Here will be told something about the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, successor to the Larson Lumber 
Company, of Larson—a suburb of Bellingham, Wash.— 
the White Building, 
3ut only such details of a more or less 


with general and sales offices ir 
Seattle. 


technical nature will be given as are found necessary 


to an intelligent understanding of the facilities of 
this concern for producing and furnishing the trade 
a continuous supply of lumber products, not only for 
the present but for many years to come, from its 
magnificent holdings of vellow fir and red cedar timber, 
of which it has some of the best that grows on the 


western coast. 
Magnitude of Operations. 


While probably for some years the largest exclusive 
rail shipper of Pacific coast lumber products to the 
East, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has recently 
become in addition an important factor in providing 
the world’s supply of lumber by the acquisition of 
the large cargo shipping plant of the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company, with a comfortable capacity of 
75,000,000 feet of lumber annually, running day time 
only, which, added to the 75,000,000 feet of lumber 
made annually by the tws mills of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills on Lake Whatcom, doubles 
its capacity, making it easily possible for it to manu 


facture hereafter 150,000,000 feet of lumber each year 





Cc. M. Rhone, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. H. Prentice, Larson, Wash., Secre- 
tary Bloedel Donovan Lumber urer Bloedel Donovan 


J. D. Rounds, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mills. Mills. 


by running day time only, or an output of 1,000,000 
feet a day if operating two shifts. In addition, 
the shingle output is 600,000 daily from the three 
shingle mills, meaning an output of over 150,000,000 
shingles annually. 


There is a Reason. 


The objects of this article are, first, that the develop 
ment and growth as well as the present facilities of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills for supplying fir 
and cedar forest products to the lumber buying trade 





R. A. Clark, Seattle, Wash., Secretary Columbia Valley 
Lumber Company, Manager Retail Yards. 


of the world may be thoroughly known and under 
stood, and, second, that the lumber buying trade may 
know and remember that the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills succeeds to the business and trade for a dozen 
years so satisfactorily held by the Larson Lumber 
Company; also that the importers of American lumber 
in foreign lands may know that the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, by the recent acquisition of the Belling- 
ham Bay plant, has become one of the largest manu- 
facturers of lumber for export on the north Pacific 


coast. The addition of this big cargo plant will also 





J. E. Wallin, 
Beatrice, Neb. 


F. E. Frost, Bellingham, Wash., Treas- E. I. Garland, Seattle, Wash., Sales 


Lumber Manager Bloedel Donovan Lumber 


Mills. 


place the company in a position to enter the Atlantic 
coast trade by cargo shipment immediately upon the 
opening of the Panama Canal, this in fact being one 
of the main considerations in mind when the purchase 
was made. All of these things will be made plain 


by word and picture in the pages to follow. 


Financial and Industrial Scope. 


The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Milly on April 1, 
1913, for the sake of convenience, succeeded to and 
took over the properties of the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany and the Lake Whateom Logging Company and 
purchased the plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber 
Company. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has 
a capital of $3,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is pre- 
ferred stock, 6 percent cumulative, and $1,500,000 is 
common stock; all of which is retained in the pos 
session of those in the old company. There is no 
bond issue and none is contemplated, an avoidance 
of a method of financing lumbering operations so 
common these days. This speaks well for the strength 
of the organization and of the business and financiai 
ability of J. H, Bloedel, president of the concern, 
and his associates, who have suecessfully brought the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to its present mag- 
nitude. 

The executive officers of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills are J. H. Bloedel, president; J. J. Donovan, 
vice president; C. L. Flynn, general superintendent; 
J. H. Prentice, secretary, and F. E. Frost, treasurer, 
all residing at Bellingham with the exception of Mr. 
Bloedel, whose home is in Seattle. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has not been 
the work of a day or a year, nor has it been the 
accidental outcome of a business venture, but rather 
the result of carefully planned, earnest and untiring 
efforts, in a large measure of one man, assisted by 
able associates, especially in later years, and that 


one man is J. H. Bloedel. 


Evolution of a Strong Organization. 


Having been familiar with the development of this 
extensive lumbering operation almost since its incep 
tion, the writer must be pardoned for an occasional 
personal reference for the purpose of bringing more 
clearly to the mind of the reader just what has been 
accomplished by this great lumber concern. The 
writer well remembers his first visit to the old Larson 
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TRAVELING SALESMEN REPRESENTING BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS, OF SEATTLE, WASH., IN EASTERN TERRITORY. 
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LOGGING CAMP OF BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS 


Lumber Company, in the summer of 1901, when its 
first mill began sawing. The office was in a little 
‘*shack’’ on the southern edge of the lumber yard, 
and Mr. Bloedel, a bookkeeper and a stenographer 
conducted the affairs of the infant lumber concern, 
while on the shore of the lake the new mill, equipped 
with a double circular, was making about 50,000 feet 
of lumber a day, having started on July 25. of 
that year. 

The development of the operations of the company 
trom this on was steady and gradual. The capacity 
of the plant was increased, more vard and shed room 
and larger planing mill equipment were provided, and 
later on, it being found necessary to carry on eco 
nomically the operations of the company to manu 
.2eture still more lumber, another mill, termed Mill B, 
was constructed and put in operation, a fine new 
office building was completed and occupied and many 
homes for heads of departments, superintendents, and 
employees were constructed on the company’s property 
outside of the lumber yard, and on the hill overlooking 
the operations. With a foresight that has distinguished 
all his business dealings Mr. Bloedel had acquired 
for the Larson Lumber Company the eighty aeres 
of the site of its plant, then only partly but now 
completely covered with sawmills, shingle mills, plan 
ing mills, dressed lumber sheds and millions of feet 
of lumber in pile and ready for shipment to all 
parts of the world. 


Employees of Logging Department at Dinner in Model Dining Room. 


The organization and development of the Lake 
Whatcom Logging Company, followed three years later 


by the organization of the Larson Lumber Company, 





F. L. Housley, Alger, Wash., Logging Superintendent 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 


the purchase of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company 
plant and property on April 1 last, and the merging 


Log Train and Loading 





AT ALGER, WASH., AND TOWN ADJACENT WHERE MARRIED EMPLOYEES RESIDE. 


of these three into the Bloedel 


Mills are so closely connected with the business career 


Donovan Lumbe1 
of Mr. Bloedel, the guiding spirit of these concerns, 
and with that of Mr. Donovan, who although in- 
terested in the companies, since the beginning has been 
active in them only during the last seven years, 
that a better understanding will be reached by a 
brief sketch of the business and personal career of 
these gentlemen. 
J. H. BLOEDEL. 

Mr. Bloedel was born at Fond du Lac, Wis., Mareh 4 
1864. Upon the death of his mother in his infancy he 
was adopted by an aunt, and spent his younger 
days in Sheboygan, Wis. He attended the public 
school and was graduated from the Sheboygan High 
School in 1881 and entered the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor in the class of 1885, but left the uni- 
versity without having been graduated to go into busi- 
ness. Having pursued a civil engineering course at the 
University, after leaving school he worked for some 
time in a surveying party on the old Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western Railroad, now a part of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway system, up through the pine 
regions of Wisconsin, which afterward became famed 
in lumber history as centers of pine lumber manu 
facture, and this experience in the pine and hardwood 
forests resulted in Mr. Bloedel’s becoming impressed 
with their magnitude and importance commercially. 
He also acquired property in Sheboygan, and he platted 








Yard, with ‘‘Chunking Donkey’’ and Loading Donkey. 





SHAY, BALDWIN AND AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES THAT HANDLE LOGS FROM THE WOODS TO ALGER AND TO SOUTH END OF LAKE WHATCOM. 
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several additions there that still bear 
his name. 

In 1889 Mr. Bloedel went west with 
some small means acquired in his real 
estate ventures and located at Fair 
haven, Wash., a town later consolidated 
with Whatcom, the present city of 
Bellingham. He became interested in 
coal mining and organized the Blue 
Canyon Mining Company, of which he 
was secretary and manager, and had asso 
ciated with him the late ‘*‘Jim’’ Ward 
ner, famed internationally as a mining 
man, after whom the mining camps of 
Wardner, Idaho, and Wardner, B. C., 
were named. <A vear later the late ane 


Peter Larson, then one ¢ Foreman, 


f the greatest 
contractors and builders of railroads in the country, 
whose home was in Helena, Mont., and who at that 
time had acquired many financial, mining and _ in- 
dustrial interests that afterward made him probably 


the wealthiest man in the West, became interested 


with a syndicate of Montana capitalists who ae 
quired control of the Blue Canyon Coal Mining Com- 
pany, buying out the Wardner interests. 

J. J. Donovan, who had been engaged in railroad 
building in Montana as one of the Northern Pacific 
engineers in charge of operations, and who in this 
way was acquainted with Mr. Larson and others of 
the syndicate, became general superintendent of the 
coal mining operations and also built and had charge 
of the railroad that brought the coal from Lake 
Whatcom to tidewater at Bellingham. Shortly after- 
ward Mr. Bloedel became president as well as man- 


ager of the company. Mr. Bloedel was also in the 


Fine Specimen of Old Growth Yellow Fir Timber 10 Feet in Diameter, One of Many 
in the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills Holdings, 





Smith, 
Alger Camp. 





F. C. Mercy, Alger, F. 
Commissary Manager. 


Logging 


early part of the nineties president of one of Fair 
haven’s largest banks, that successfully withstood the 
financial storm of that period that caused the de- 
struction of many weaker financial institutions. 

Following the business depression that continued 
atter the panic of 1893, timber values on the north 
coast depreciated to their lowest point in 1897 and 
1898S. Considering the time ripe for the acquiring 
of timber holdings on the theory that the bottom 
had been reached, Mr. Bloedel and his associates 
then decided to secure timber holdings. 


Organization of Lake Whatcom Logging Company. 


Therefore, in the summer of 1898, he organized the 
Lake Whatcom Logging Company and bought 160 
acres of timberland of the late Russell A. Alger, of 
Michigan, afterward United States senator and secre 


tary of war. The company was capitalized for $6,000 





P. Campbell, Logging 
Foreman, Alger Camp. 


and this was never increased, though 
its holdings grew from 160 acres to 
over 22,000 acres and its stock, worth 
originally $100 a share par value, was 
worth $50,000 a share when the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills was formed 
to take over its holdings on a _ basis 
more in proportion to their value. The 
officers of the Lake Whatcom Logging 
Company when organized were Peter 
Larson, president; J. J. Donovan, vice 
president; and J. H. Bloedel, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The Larson Lumber Company 
Organized. 


As the Lake Whatcom Logging Com 
pany acquired timber and engaged in logging the pos 
sibilities ahead for lumber manufacturing were 
realized and through the efforts of Mr. Bloedel, in 
the spring of 1901, the Larson Lumber Company was 
organized with the same oflicers and with a capital 
of but $30,000, and work was begun on the well- 
equipped and active plant now known as Mill A, on 
the shore of Lake Whateom, just on the outskirts of 
Bellingham, and at what is now known as the post 
ofice of Larson. This is about four miles from the 
center of Bellingham, 


OF A PERSONAL NATURE. 


It might be stated parenthetically that Mr. Bloedel 
married happily October 20, 1898, Miss Minna Louise 
Prentice at Saginaw, Mich. They now have at their 
comfortable home in Seattle three children, two boys: 


Prentice, aged 12, and Lawrence, aged 10, and the 
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Cedar 9 Feet in Diameter, Typical of the Sound Timber Forming the Basis of the 
Clear Red Cedar Siding and ‘‘Diamond B’’ Shingles. 
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TALL, STRAIGHT AND SOUND OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR TIMBER IN THE SKAGIT COUNTY (WASH.) HOLDINGS OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER 
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MILLS, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE FORESTS OWNED IN SKAGIT AND WHATCOM COUNTIES WHICH WILL BE 
MANUFACTURED AT THE MILLS IN LARSON AND BELLINGHAM. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW AT THE EDGE OF THE CUTTING IN THE TIMBER HOLDINGS OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS NEAR THE ALGER CAMP IN 7 SK. 


SIZE AND SOUNDNESS OF THE TIMBER OVER A MUCH LARGER AREA THAN CAN USUALLY BE PHOTOGRAPHED IN ONI VIE 


iatest cherished arrival, a girl, Charlotte, 7 years old. 

In 1911 Mr. Bloedel moved his home to Seattle 
for the purpose of getting in closer touch with the 
marketing and financial end of the business, the sales 
office having been established in Seattle the vear 
previous. That vear he organized Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch (Ltd.), 


acquiring 15,000 acres of timber land containing about 


with capital of $500,000, this concern 


600,000,000 feet of some of the finest timber in 
British Columbia. Two logging camps are operated 
in this timber at Myrtle Point, B. C., and over six 
miles of logging railroad. The logs are taken to tide 
water, sixty-five miles north of Vancouver. Eventually 
this company will engage in manufacturing in British 
Columbia. Mr. Bloedel is also vice president of and 
a large stockholder in the National City Bank of 
Seattle, organized in June, 1911, with J. W. Maxwell 
as president. 

The success that Mr. Bloedel has attained has been 
due to his own unaided efforts. Naturally careful 
and conservative and possessing the ability of elearly 
comprehending a situation, and with excellent fore- 
sight, Mr. Bloedel, with the exercise of these faculties 
and careful, earnest attention to his business, has 
been the prime factor in the development of one of 
the greatest commercial enterprises on the Pacific 
coast. 


J. J. DONOVAN. 


Better understanding of the events leading up to 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS AT LARSON, WASH. (SUCCESSOR TO THE LARSON 
POWER HOUSE, LUMBER MILL ‘‘A,’’ MACHINE SHOP (ROOF ONLY), LUMBER MILL ‘‘B,’’ DRY KILNS, 
WHICH UPPER GRADES OF LUMBER PASS FROM SORTING SHED‘ 


the formation of the Larson Lumber Company anil 
its successor, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, will 
be afforded by a brief biographical sketch of J. J. 
Donovan, vice president of the concern. He was 
born at Romney, N. H., in September, 1858, and after 
attending the common schools at Plymouth, N. H., 
he was graduated trom the New Hampshire State 
Normal School at Plymouth in 1877. After teaching 
school a vea he entered Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
at Worcester, Mass., from which he was graduated as 
a civil engineer in the class of IS882. He followed 
that profession until 1896. 

After leaving college he entered the engineering 
department of the Northern Pacific Railway in charge 
of work in Montana, the road at that time being 
nearly completed to the Pacific coast. In 1888 he 
gave up the work and went to Fairhaven, and became 
chief engineer of the Fairhaven, Southern Railway. 
Under his supervision eighty miles of railroad was 
constructed. The line afterward was sold to the Great 
Northern. In 1891, Mr. Donovan became engineer of 
the Blue Canyon Coal Mining Company, and in this 
way become associated with Mr. Bloedel, an associa 
tion that has continued to this day. He also had 
charge of the Bellingham Bay & Eastern road, an 
allied concern, which was built from Bellingham to 
Wickersham, a distance of twenty-two miles, there 
connecting with the Northern Pacifie, to which road 
it was sold in 1902. Mr. Donovan was also chief 





engineer and manager of the Bellingham Bay & British 
Columbia Railroad, which, together with the Belling 
ham Bay Improvement Company and the Bellingham 


Bay Lumber Company, allied concerns, was owned 


by the late D. O. Mills and the late P. B. Cornwall, 
of San Francisco. In 1906 Mr. Donovan severed his 
connection with the Mills and Cornwall interests and 
since that time has given his active attention to 
the logging and railroad end of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, which department of the company’s 
affairs he was familiar with through his years of 
railroad construction and operation. 

Mr. Donovan married in ISSS8 Miss Clara I. Nichols, 
at Melrose, Mass., and they have three children: Heler, 
who has just been graduated from Smith College; a 


son, J. N. Donovan, who has just been graduated as 


a civil engineer from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


and Philip, who nas two years more at the same 
institution before graduating as a mechanical engineer. 
Mr. Donovan has always taken a great interest in 
civic affairs and belongs to a number of. scientific, 
fraternal and other organizations, and has been highly 
honored in many ways by his home community and 
State. He is an excellent example of the energetic, 


educated, successtul American business man of today. 


PETER LARSON. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that Mr. Bloedel 


and his associates were especially fitted to develop a 
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large timber owning and manufacturing organization 
Mr. Bloedel had the foresight and business ability to 
work out successfully the details of the organization, 
and Mr. Donovan came to his aid later on when the 
business had grown to such proportions that he needed 
assistance, and took over the handling of the railroad 
and the logging, and at the outset Peter Larson furn 
ished the financial aid without which the organization 
would not have developed as it has, 

afte! 


a long illness, was, as has been stated, one of the 


Peter Larson, who passed away in July, 1907, 


great railroad contractors and builders of the West. 


He was born on the Island of Fuien, Denmark, in 


1850, and, coming to America when a voung man, 


went to work on the railroads in the early days of 
the construction of the Northern Pacific Railway, as 
a day laborer, but, being ambition as 


possessed ot 
well as energy, he resolved to advance, and he did, 
taking subcontracts himself and gradually becoming 
Helena, Mont., 
his death he was without doubt 


a larger operator. His home was at 
and at the time of 
the wealthiest man in the western country and was 
worth many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Larson furnished the capital that made possible 
the acquiring of timber holdings by the Lake Whatcom 
Logging building and = enlarging 


of the 


having 


Company and the 
plant of the 
implicit 


Larson Lumber Company, and 


confidence in his associates in the 


concern he did not hesitate to furnish the capital 
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to support their later well justified business judgment. 
On one of his visits to the Puget Sound country, 
1905, Mr. 


tuted Clallam, going trom Seattle to Victoria. 


in January, Larson was a passenger on 


The vessel foundered that January afternoon in a 


severe storm in the Straits of Juan de Fuea, off Port 
Townsend, and went down, eighty-eight passengers 
losing their lives and only a score being saved by a 
tug coming to their assistance. Mr. Larson was in 
the water for several hours, being unconscious when 
This 


his life many vears, 


rescued. experience without doubt shortened 
Upon his death, two years and 
a half later, Mr. Bloedel succeeded him as president 
ot the Larson Lumber Company. Mr. Larson is sur- 
Mrs. 
at present in Paris, and a daughter, Mrs. C. B. 


of Helena, Mont. 


vived by a widow, Margaret Larson, residing 


Pow er, 


TIMBER HOLDINGS. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills owns over 22,000 
acres of 


feet of 


timber lands, containing over 1,000,000,000 
This 


75 percent to old growth soft yellow fir, 20 percent cedar 


standing timber. timber runs about 


and 5 percent hemlock and spruce. 
logged-off lands 


between 200 and 300 settlers that 


Between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of 
has been sold To 
are now located on the land and are well satisfied 


with it; The policy has been to sell only on personal 


inspection, and settlers are therefore pleased with 
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SKAGIT COUNTY, SIXTEEN MILES SOUTHEAST OF BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON, GIVING A COMPREHENSIVE IDEA OF THE DENSITY OF THE STAND, 
VIEW, AND TYPICAL OF THE WHOLE BODY OF TIMBER FORMING THE BASIS OF THE COMPANY’S FUTURE LUMBER OUTPUT. 


what they acquire, Heretofore much of the logged-ott 
land was not in shape to open up to settlement, but 
the timber is now in two large tracts by itself, so that 


the cut-over lands can be more fully opened to settlement. 
Logging Operations. 


Mills, 


way, Will hereafter be referred to as 


The Bloedel Donovan Lumbe1 which, by tne 
‘*the company’’ 
as a matter of convenience, although that word does 
not appear in its corporate name, operates twenty-five 
which was 


Northern 


miles of standard gauge railroad, part of 


formerly the Yukon branch of the Great 
Railway, and over this railroad its logs are brought 
from the timber to Lake Whatcom. 
at Park, on the Northern Pacifie at the head of Lake 


Whateom, and extends westward six miles to Alger, 


The railroad starts 


its present headquarters camp. From there the rail- 
road ramifies the timber holdings. It is a well con 
structed railroad, built for permanent operation, with 
a maximum grade, part of the way only, of 1.9 percent. 

After 
rafted and towed to the boom at the mill, a distance 


being dumped into the lake the logs are 


of twelve miles, by the company’s steam tug, the 


7 
Prentice. 


Permanent Logging Camp. 


The desire these days of far-seeing and humane 


employers of labor is to ameliorate the conditions of 


employees as much as possible, and with this object 


GHT THE ‘‘HASTINGS’’ SHINGLE MILL, SHINGLE MILL ‘‘A’’ (WITH PART OF THE SHEDS AND KILNS), 
PLANING MILL, DRESSED LUMBER SHEDS AND SHIPPING PLATFORMS. AND ILLUSTRAT"NG ARP ANGEMENT BY 
TO STACKERS, THROUGH KILNS AND DIRECT TO PLANING MILL. 
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The Strictly Modern Saw Mill ‘‘B,’’ with Its Arrangements of Sheds for Gangs and Resaws and Sorting 
Table, with Lake Whatcom Forming Log Pond. 
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Interior of Sawmill ‘‘B,’’ Larson Plant Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Showing the Log Deck, Log Turner, 
84-Inch Carriage and 11-Foot Band Mill. 
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The Timber Dock, Looking Outward From Sawmill ‘‘B,’’ Where Timbers of Any Size Can be Handled Con- 
veniently and Loaded on Cars on Track Alongside. 











in view the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has estab- 
lished at Alger a permanent camp of which Vice 
President Donovan is justly proud. Here is a perma- 
nent camp alongside of which a prosperous village, 
with stores owned by local business men, has grown 
up. The camp is within six miles of the most distant 
of the company’s timber and the men are taken from 
it to their work and back by the logging train. Over 
200 men are employed in the woods operations, and 
they are cared for in a large bunk house three stories 
high, electrie lighted, in sleeping rooms equipped with 
metal beds and with individual clothes lockers pro- 
vided. The large dining room of the mess house near 
by seats 150 men, and on the floor above is a club 
room open to the men at all hours, provided with 
hooks and magazines, and card, billiard and pool tables, 
barber shop and bath room. This club makes a com- 
fortable lounging place for the men and lessens their 
desire to leave for the bright lights of the larger 
towns. A number of employees have comfortable 
cottages of their own nearby, and an excellent com- 
missary store is also maintained. The company invites 
competition and has encouraged the establishment of 
other stores in the town adjacent. 

At the camp is maintained an excellent machine 
shop 100 x 100 feet in size, with overhead trolley 
system of traveling crane, and two pits, one being 
a drop pit for taking off the wheels of locomotives. 
The company generates its electricity for lighting the 
camp and the town of Alger. 


The Alger Operations. 

The operations at Alger are under the direct super- 
vision of Frank L. Housley, logging superintendent, 
who is a native of lowa and went to the Coos Bay 
country in Oregon when a youth. Before going with 
the present concern, in 1902, he had been engaged 
in logging and in charge of operations in the Coos 
Bay country for a number of vears. From 1906 until 
early in 1909 Mr. Housley was away from the com- 
pany, but has been steadily in charge of its logging 
operations for the last four years, and has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest loggers on the north 
coast. He has an excellent staff associated with him 
at Alger, F. ©. Merey being in charge of the com- 
missary; J. A. Kennedy in charge of the machine 
shop as the master mechanic; and FE. W. Smith and 
KF, P. Campbell are woods foremen. 

The logging is done, as usual on the Pacifie coast 
where heavy timber is handled, by donkey engines, 
the logs being hauled to the landings by steel cables. 
The company operates four sides, and has in use 
altogether fifteen donkey engines, having a separate 
loader for loading the logs on the cars. The railroad 
is equipped with a direct connected American locomo- 
tive for the main line, a Baldwin, and two-geared 
locomotives, one a Shay and the other a Heisler, and 
sixty logging cars. Did space permit, much more of 
interest could be told of the way the giant fir and 
cedar logs are taken from the forest to the mills on 
Lake Whatcom and at Bellingham, but it is necessary 
to pass on to the manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURING CAPACITY AND FACILITIES. 

As was briefly stated in the beginning, manufactur- 
ing facilities of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
enable it to manufacture 150,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually, operating the three large sawmills day time 
only. The two mills on Lake Whatcom, Mills A and 
B, annually turn out 75,000,000 feet of lumber, which 
is not theoretical capacity but the actual output. In 
addition to this the newly acquired Bellingham Bay 
plant will easily manufacture 75,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually, with a day run, and should all three of 
these mills be operated two shifts it is possible to 
manufacture 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day, or in 
the neighborhood of 300,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually. 

In addition to this large lumber output Shingle 
Mill A, adjoining Mill A, the Hastings shingle mill 
nearby and the company’s shingle mill at Belfast 
manufacture a total of 600,000 shingles per day, or 
an output of over 150,000,000 shingles annually. 

The two sawmills on Lake Whatcom, which cater 
almost exclusively to the rail trade of the Middle 
West and East, are equipped with five gangs, and 
they also have four resaws, thus indicating the extent 
to which the lumber is remanufactured. A _ large 
part of the output is gang sawed, meaning that it 
is well manufactured, as gang sawed lumber is by 
many considered superior because of its even manu- 
facture. The Bellingham Bay plant cuts almost en- 
tirely for water shipment, largely for export to foreign 
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Gang at West End Mill ‘‘B,’’ 15x48 Inch. 


Band Resaw in Resaw Shed of Mill ‘‘B.’’ 
GANGS AND RESAWS THAT ENABLE THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN PLANTS 
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Band Resaws in Resaw Shed of Mill ‘‘A.’’ 
TO MANUFACTURE LUMBER OF HIGHEST QUALITY ECONOMICALLY. 
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Dry Kilns and Planing Mill, Showing Facilities for Thoroughly Drying and Manufacturing Lumber, Insuring 
High Quality and Prompt Shipment. 


lands, and with its big capacity and extensive dock for the shingle mill are sawn in this mill and by 


facilities is especially well fitted to cater to the cargo conveyor taken to Shingle Mill A, adjoining. The 
business. lumber goes out at right angles to the main mill on 
A feature of the company’s lumber and shingle a sorting platform 200 feet long, and from either 
manufacturing operations is the excellent organization side is taken off on lumber buggies to go to the 
that is maintained throughout every department, this yards, while the lumber intended for the dry kilns 
being one of the first features observed by a visitor continues to the 


end of the sorting platform and 
to the plant. 


passes up an incline to the sorting chains in front 


Mill A. ot the dry kilns, from which it is loaded on dry 
kiln trucks. The lath mill of Mill A makes 20,000 

A brief description of the mechanical equipment lath daily, besides supplying the shingle mill with 
ot the different mills will be of interest, that one shingle bands. Fight tubular boilers in a_ boiler 
may understand how the large output is maintained. house adjoining furnish steam for running a pair of 
Sawmill A, which is the original sawmill, is equipped twin engines, of 650 horsepower, that operate the 


with a circular head saw, a 10-inch edger and two sawmill, and a pair of twin engines of 200 horsepower 


small flooring gangs, an S- and a 10-inch resaw, and an that operate the shingle mill. 

automatic trimmer, and turns out 100,000 feet of Mill B 
, ae , i : 

lumber daily. This plant cuts cedar largely and the il 


clear cedar is made into bevel siding strips. Cants In order to take care of its increasing demand 








C. W. Mason, Larson, Wash., Yard Foreman. 


for lumber the company found it necessary to increase 
its capacity and Mill B was constructed and began 
sawing on July 25, 1907, just six years from the 
starting of Mill A. This mill is 60 x 824 feet in 
size, and is equipped with an 11-foot band, a Simondson 
log turner, log loader, 72-inch carriage, running on a 
track that permits the sawing of 80-foot sticks, a 
10-inch edger, two 48 x 15 inch gangs, a 40-foot slasher, 
and a 22-saw air lift automatie trimmer. Adjoining 
the main plant is an addition in which are a resaw 
and an 8 x $2 inch gang, and a 35-saw edger. 

There is also a lath mill, making 40,000 lath daily, 
and the sawmill averages 150,000) feet of lumber 
actually manufactured in ten hours, Power is furn- 
ished by two 750-horsepower Stirling water tube high 
pressure boilers and a Corliss twin engine, of 1,100 
horsepower. Fach of the gangs is operated by a 
150 horsepower engine. Mill B, owing to its extreme 


length, is used largely for sawing timbers, which are 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TRANSFER CHAINS, GRADING BINS AND BUNDLING DEPARTMENT OF PLANING MILL. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LUMBER YARD OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS (SUCCESSOR TO LARSON LUMBER COMPANY), FROM SOUTH END. 


loaded directly on cars below from the elevated tim- 
ber platform. 

The lumber from this mill goes out at right angles 
on a sorting platform 275 feet long and is taken 
off on either side to go to the vard, excepting such 
as is intended for the dry kilns, which passes up a 
set of inclined rollers to the same distributing chains 
that bring the kiln lumber from Mill A, 

There are six dry kilns devoted to the drying of 
lumber, built of cribbed fireproof walls and having a 
total capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 


Planing Mill. 


One of the notable features of the plant of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is its excellent planing 
mill facilities, which enable it to make a specialty 
of high grade manufactured stock for the eastern 
trade at the Lake Whatcom plant. The planing mill 
building is 100 x 200 feet in size, with an engine room 
in the center dividing it in two parts, one of which 
is devoted to the dressing of dry lumber and the 
other to green lumber. Between the planing mills and 
the two sawmills are the dry kilns, so the lumber 
naturally goes on through the dry kilns to the planing 
mills direct. This is in line with the idea of economy 
in handling that characterizes the entire plant. Steam 
is furnished the planing mill by a 750-horsepower 




















Air Drying of Cedar Lumber for Siding, Showing Careful Piling and Capping of Stacks, 











Dressed Silo Stock in Shed, Showing Careful Manufacture and Storage. 


Stirling water tube boiler in a separate cribbed wall 
boiler house. This furnishes steam for the engines 
of the planing mill as well as for the dry kilns, and 
it operates a dynamo in an ell adjoining, that pro- 
vides the electric lights for the plant. 

The dry lumber end of the planing mill is equipped 
with six matchers, a moulder, a rip saw and a resaw. 
The green end of the planing mill has five matchers, 
two surfacers, and two moulders. 


Dressed Lumber Sheds. 

One of the secrets of the success of this company 
has been its ability to furnish large quantities of 
lumber on short notice from its stock on hand, air 
dried. No order is too large or too difficult for it 
to fill. This has been made possible by its extensive 
sheds for housing dressed lumber and the large amount 
of lumber in the yard. There are four dressed lumber 
sheds, 120 x 220 feet in size, having a capacity suffi- 
cient to hold over 10,000,000 feet of dressed lumber. 
In the yard is room for carrying a stock of from 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber on sticks at 
one time. This lumber is all piled rough and cross 
piled, and as it is desired for shipping it is brought 
in and dressed and loaded directly on the cars from 
the planing mills and lumber sheds. Seven loading 
tracks extend into the yard, one each going to the 
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GROUP OF EMPLOYEES OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS AT LARSON, WASH., ILLUSTRATING THE LARGE FORCE AT THIS PLANT. 


timber docks of the two mills and the 
other tracks extending into the yard, 
and by the dressed lumber sheds, mak- 
ing it possible to load at one time 
sixty-five cars. The entire yard with 
its always complete, diversified stock, 
covers a total of 60 acres, ramified by 
two miles of railroad tracks. 


As each empty car is pushed into 
the yards from the railroad tracks it 
is weighed at the company’s own pri- 
vate track scale, and when the car 
goes out loaded it is weighed again, 
and in this way the company has an 
accurate record of every shipment, made 


by a weigher who is an employee of 
i g pio} 





This 
possibilities of 


the official weighing association. 
feature removes the 
overcharges on account of overweights 

and is another evidence of the excellent organization 
of the company and its protection of its own and its 


customers’ interests. 


Shingle Mills. 


As has been stated, the 
Shingle Mill A, 
from the 


company has three shingle 
mills, near sawmill A, is furnished 
with ten 
upright machines, turning out 270,000 shingles a day. 


cants sawmill and is equipped 


The shingles from this mill are taken in bundles on a 


conveyor a distance of 250 feet to a platform in 


front of three shingle kilns, in which they are dried. 

A short distance north of Mill A is what is termed 
the Hastings Shingle Mill, belonging to the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, taking its name from the fact 
that the original shingle mill on this site was pur- 


chased some vears ago from the Hastings Shingle 





Detail of Automatic Track Scale. 





Office and Boarding House Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. 





When this 
plant was burned, a year or so ago, it was rebuilt 


Manufacturing Company, Vancouver, B. C., 


and it is equipped with three upright shingle ma- 


chines, making 150,000 shingles a day of twenty 


hours, being operated night and day, the only depart- 
ment of the company’s operations running nights. 
It saws principally bolts brought down the 
rafts. 


The other shingle mill is at Belfast, twenty miles 


lake in 


south of Bellingham in Skagit County, and was pur- 
1905 of the Belfast 


It is equipped with four uprights and makes 


chased in Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
125,000 shingles a day and saws mostly bolts that 
come down the Sammish River, on which it is located, 
a distance of four or five miles. Gus Anderson is 
foreman of this shingle mill. 

The entire Whatcom is equipped 


with four fire pumps for protection against fire and 


plant on Lake 


with an automatic sprinkling system, covering the 
entire operations. 

The machine shop, where all of the mill repairing 
is done, is one of the most complete sawmill machine 
shops on the Pacific coast. It is located in a building 
40 x 60 feet in size, and in one end of it is a black- 
smith shop. 


Retail Yard and Door Factory. 


Near the business center of Bellingham the company 
operates a retail yard that is looked after by D. F. 
In this yard a stock of about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for local sale is carried and near b¥ 
is a sash and door factory that was purchased last 


Trunkey. 





——— 


Secretary J. H. Prentice, Superintendent C. L. Flynn, 
and Office Employees at Larson. 





All Cars Are Weighed When Empty and After Loading on an Automatic Track 
Scale, Which Insures Exact Weights of Products Shipped. 


spring, to enable the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills to manufacture interior 
finish and mill work for its retail yards, 
of which it has several others in east- 
ern Washington that will be referred 
to later in this article. The capacity 
of the door factory with the additional 
machinery that is being installed will 


be about 250 doors a day. 
The Diamond B Shingle. 


A specialty of the Bloedel Donovan 


Lumber Mills is its high grade red 


cedar shingles, of which it is justly 


proud. Great care is taken in manu- 


—— facturing, packing, drying and shipping 
these termed the 
Diamond B 


shingles, which are 
mark 
letter Bo Uni 
formity in the manufacture of these shingles is helped 


shingles, the trade 


being a red diamond on which is a 
by having an inspector visit each shingle mill several 


times daily, opening occasional packages to see that 


the grade is maintained. For the Diamond B_ brand 


of red cedar shingles the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills gets 10 to 15 cents above the going market 
price. 

Another reason why these shingles are extra fine 


is that when they are taken from the kiln the bundles 
are placed in a press and squeezed tighter together, 


thus making them firmer and taking up the slack 
due to shrinkage in drying, so that the bundles stand 
shipping with a minimum of 
label 


This label is then pasted on each bundle as it comes 
from the kiln. The Diamond B brand of 


danger of injury and 


breakage. The is printed on paper in colors, 


shingles is 











Types of Employees’ Residences, 
Lumber Mills. 


Bloedel Donovan 
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The First Shingle Mill at the Larson Plant, Known as the ‘‘Hastings’’ Mill. 


made in Clears, Eurekas, and Perfee 
tions. 
Silo Stock. 

Another specialty for which the com- 
pany has become known of late years, 
besides its well manufactured dressed 
stock, cedar bevel siding and Diamond 
3 shingles, is silo stock, which is gotten 
out in large quantities. At the present 
time 1,500,000 feet of long silo, 20 to 
10 feet in length, is in the yards air 
drying. There is also three-quarters of 
a million feet of 6-inch cedar strips 
in the yard that are being air dried 
for making beveled siding. 

The yard is under the supervision 
of <.. a 


among the employees of the company 


Mason, familiarly known 


as ‘*Jack’’ Mason. He has been with 
the company nine years, is a native of 
Indiana and during the twenty-three 
years he has been on the Coast has 


had a long experience in north Coast lumber. 
THE HISTORIC BELLINGHAM BAY PLANT. 


The Bellingham Bay plant of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, located near the center of the shipping 
3ellingham at the foot of Dock Street, 
is one of the historic plants of the north Coast. The 
writer well remembers his first visit to it, thirteen 


district in 


years ago this month, it at that time being owned 
by the wealthy San Francisco interests from which 
it was recently purchased. The original plant had 
been destroyed by fire a year or so previous and 
the new mill built in its place and only shortly before 
had begun sawing. It was then pointed out as one 
-apacity 
on the north Coast, and its cargoes were in demand 
for shipment to the Orient, Australia, the West Coast 
of South America, Europe and California. The ease 
with which the immense logs were converted into 


of the most modern mills, with the largest 


lumber in this big sawmill was marvelous to behold 
and many were the visitors to this plant. The name 
of the Bellingham Bay plant then and since was 
synonymous with eargo lumber shipping, especially 
with export shipments of lumber. Under different 
management the equipment of this plant was added 
to and kept up to date, and after being idle for a 
year or so its new owner, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, again put the big plant in operation, last April, 


upon acquiring it and it bids fair to be for many 





Lumber Mills. 


Interior of Shingle Mill ‘‘A’’ at the Larson Plant of the Bloedel Donovan 











Shingle Mill ‘‘A’’ at the Larson Plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 


years an important factor in the cargo lumber shipping 
of the Pacific coast. 
in 1891. 


The original plant was built 


Features of a Great Plant. 


In connection with this plant it is also of interest 
to note that one of the prime motives in its purchase 





‘*Diamond B’’ Shingle Brand, the Sign of Quality. 


was to provide facilities for entering into the cargo 
trade with the Atlantic coast, following the opening 
of the Panama Canal. Mr. Bloedel firmly. believes 
that a great new market will be opened then to 
Pacifie coast lumber, and with his usual foresight is 
making preparations that will result in the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills taking a foremost place, as 
usual, in the development of this new market. 

A brief description of the equipment of this plant 








Shingle Mill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Belfast, Wash. 


is of interest, that its facilities may 
be more clearly understood. The mill 
building is 80 by 400 feet in size and 
operates two sides, one a circular head 
saw (which is now being replaced by 
an 11-foot band) and the other a 10- 
foot band, making possible the turning 
out of 300,000 feet of lumber every ten 
hours. The lumber going out to the 
cargo dock is handled by trolley sys- 
tem. This dock is one of the finest 
features of the plant, being 1,600 feet 
long and over 100 feet wide, and hav- 
ing 26 feet of water at low tide. A 
trolley car transports lumber the entire 
length of the dock, facilitating the 
loading of the lumber on the dock 
awaiting loading on 





vessels, The 
lumber to the yard goes out on a sort- 
ing platform 200 feet long and is then 
loaded on a ear propelled by electric 
trolley to the yard. There is a well 
equipped planing mill with a dozen woodworking ma- 
chines, and the lath mill adjoining the sawmill has 
a capacity of 75,000 lath a day. ; 

Steam is furnished by eleven tubular boilers in a 
boiler house adjoining the sawmill, and the plant is 
operated by a pair of Corliss engines of 1,000 ‘horse- 
power, and a pair of twin engines of 300 horsepower, 
together with several smaller engines operating dif- 
ferent individual parts of the machinery. The planing 
mill is in a separate building 100 feet distant from the 
sawmill and is driven by a separate pair of engines 
with steam from the sawmill boilers. 

This mill was operating continuously twenty hours 
a day in 1906 and 1907 and cut more than any other 
mill on the Coast. 

Cc. L. FLYNN. 

The mechanical genius who codperated with Presi- 
dent Bloedel and made possible the big plant of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is C. L. Flynn, general 
superintendent of its manufacturing operations. Mr. 
Flynn is a native of Ludington, Mich., 45 years of 
age, his father being a lumberman, sawmill builder 
and operator, and thus he has an inherited fondness 
for lumber manufacturing. 
was with the McKinley Lumber Company at Me- 
Kinley, Minn., where he helped to build the plant of 
that concern in 1892. He was afterward with the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Company at Rhinelander, Wis., 


His first sawmill experience 
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BELLINGHAM BAY MILL OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS, RECENTLY PURCHASED, MAKING THE COMPANY THE LARGEST RAIL 


in eharge of the sawmill for shift 


He went to the Pacifie coast in 1902, 


one for seven 


vears. and after 


building over the plant of the Day Lumber Company 


at Big Lake, Wash., and building several sawmills 
in British Columbia, went with the Bloedel Donovan 


iy” 


John McMahon, Foreman 
Bellingham Bay Plant. 





Lumber Mills, then the 
Larson Lumber Com- 
pany, in 1903, and has 


since been in charge of 
He 


and con- 


manufacturing. has 
rebuilt Mill A 


structed Mill B, as well 


AND CARGO SHIPPER IN THE NORTHWEST. 


his father, who operated on the Saginaw River some 
H. Prentice, of the Bloedel 
Lumber Mills, with the company 
for the last eleven years, and is another example of 
the that of A 


vears ago, J. secretary 


Donovan has been 


voung men have charge its affairs. 









pursued his work diligently, afterward securing a posi 
tion in the office, and for two years had charge of the 
Belfast shingle mill. In October, 1908, he 
of the the mill 
the 


took charge 
this 


sales at office and continued in 


capacity until sales department was moved 


=a 
Cc. E. Castle, 
Shipping, 


Office and 
Bellingham 
Bay Plant. 


to Seattle. He was then 


made secretary, 

In the recent reor- 
ganization of the con- 
cern Mr. Prentice ac- 


quired an interest as a 


as Shingle Mill A, after ———— . stockholder in the Bloe- 
that plant was des- Interior of Bellingham Bay Mill, Equipped with 11-Foot Band Mill, 10-Foot Band Mill, 40-Inch Gang and Band del Donovan Lumber 
troyed by fire. Mr. Resaw, Producing Lumber and Timbers of Highest Quality. Mills and continued as 
Flynn is married and secretary. In fact, one 
lives in a comfortable home near the plant and over- native of Saginaw, Mich., he is 32 years of age. of the reasons for the founding of the new company to 
looking it and Lake Whatcom. His vears of experi- After attending the common and high schools of take over the holdings of the two old companies was 
ence in mill designing, building and operating make 
him a valuable man for the company, of which he 


is general superintendent and a stockholder. 


J. H. PRENTICE. 


Inheriting a fondness for the lumber business from 


Band Resaw in Bellingham Bay Plant. 





he 
pany, but went to Seattle in 1899 to engage in similar 
In 1902, Mr. 
of company. 


brother-in-law. Starting 


Saginaw began work with a local telephone com- 


work. February, 


the 


Prentice entered the 
Mr. Bloedel 


timekeeper, 
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he 


employ present 


his in 
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Dry Kilns at the Bellingham Bay Plant. 


that Mr. Prentice and Mr. Flynn, the general superin- 
tendent, might acquire interests, which could not be 
easily arranged under the old corporations, with their 
small amount of stock of large value. 


Mr. Prentice married four years ago at Boston, 
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Mass., Miss Anna KE. Faelton, daughter of Carl Fael- 
ton, the head of the Faelton School of Music at 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Prentice reside in a charming 
home on the shore of Lake Whatcom over a mile south 
of the mill and have one child, a sturdy and promising 
hoy six months old. ; . 


THE OFFICE AT THE PLANT. 


Alongside of the station on the electric ear line at 
Larson, near the company’s office and plant, is a see- 
tion of a large fir tree 12 feet in diameter on which 
have been painted the name of the company and some 
data regarding it, a picture of which appears on the 
first page of this article. This section of large yellow 
fir tree was brought in from the timber to be exhibited 
at the Alaska Yukon Pacific Exposition in Seattle in 
1909, but on account of its size it was not possible to 
get it to the exhibition grounds in time for exhibiting, 
und it remained at the entrance of the plant. 


Others of the Force. 


In charge of the office at the plant at Larson is 
I. KE. Frost, commonly known to his associates as 
**Jack’? Frost. He has been with the company for the 
last five years, entering its employ in July, 1908. He 
went west from lowa, where he was employed in a rail- 
road office before going with this concern. Others in 
the office include J, W. Nichols, order clerk: Richard 
I’, Bloedel, assistant accountant; G. F. Carl, time- 
keeper, and Miss E, A. Le Roy and Miss M. A. Carr, 
stenographers. 

C. FE. Castle is in charge of orders and shipping at 
the company’s Bellingham Bay plant. He has been 
with the company for the last seven years, most of 
the time on the road in the Middle West. 

John MeMahon is foreman of the Bellingham Bay 
plant. He has been with the company a number of 
years. He entered its employ in 1905 in charge of 
Mill A, and was later promoted to the foremanship of 
Mill B and was given charge of the Bellingham Bay 
plant when the company recently began operating it. , 


LINE YARD DEPARTMENT. 

In 1911 the Columbia Valley Lumber Company was in- 
cyrporated with a capital of $200,000, the stock being 
ywned by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. This com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of acquiring and 
establishing retail yards in eastern Washington, princi- 
pally on the Great Northern Railway. A number of yards 
are now operated by the company in this territory. 
The officers of the Columbia Valley Lumber Company 
are J. H. Bloedel, president; J. J. Donovan, vice presi 
dent; and R. A. Clark, secretary. Its headquarters are 
in the office of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, where Mr. Clark, secretary of the company, 
looks after its affairs. 

Mr. Clark is a native of Minneapolis, 28 years of age. 
His father was a lumberman of Minneapolis and 
Duluth. After finishing the high school course at Big 
Rapids, Mich., and a term at a business college in 
Chicago, Mr. Clark entered the employ of the Brown 
brothers at Rhinelander, Wis., and a year later, in 1904, 
went to Bellingham as a stenographer for the Larson 
Lumber Company. He worked his way up to the sales 
department and when the retail department was organ- 
ized he was given charge of it. 

SALES DEPARTMENT. 

The general sales office of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills is in the White Building, Seattle, where 
President Bloedel also has his office. It has been the 
policy of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to have 
its sales department made up of experienced and ener- 
getic salesmen, and this ability of President Bloedel 
to surround himself with able lieutenants, coupled 
with his ability as a merchant and a marketer of lum- 
ber, has been a great factor in the development of the 
business of the organization. The sales are under the 
direct supervision of EK, I. Garland, manager of this 
department. 


E. I. GARLAND. 
Mr. Garland, a native of Meridean, Wis., 43 years 


of age, learned the lumber business about the plant of 


the Meridean Lumber Company, of which his father, 
the late J. B. Garland, was manager. He went west 
with his father in 1888, and they bought a mill and 
timber at Bucoda, Wash., organizing the Seateco Manu 
facturing Company, one of the first concerns to market 
fir lumber in the East. Mr. Garland represented dif 
ferent lumber concerns in the Middle West on the road 
after the Seatco concern had gone out of business. 
December 1, 1908, he began traveling for the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and the following July took 
charge of the Minneapolis office. August 1, 1912, he 
moved to Seattle and took charge of the sales depart 
ment there. 

In North and South Dakota and Minnesota territory 
C. M. Rhone, with headquarters at 1028 Lumber Ex 
change, Minneapolis, represents the company. In 
northern Illinois B. M. Gibbs is the sales representa- 
tive, making his headquarters and home at Princeton, 
Ill. LL. G. Barnard covers southern Illinois, with home 
and headquarters at Olney, Ill. In Nebraska and west- 
ern Colorado the company is represented by J. E. 
Wallin, who has his headquarters at Beatrice, Neb. 

In the East J. D. Rounds makes his headquarters at 
3inghamton, N. Y., and looks after that territory for 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

In the Seattle office Miss Emma Oliver is the stenog 
rapher, and W. C. Miller is the bookkeeper for the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Company. 

In brief this is the story of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. It has the timber, the mills and the 
organization for carrying on a great business. Its 
output is of magnitude and is backed by the brains and 
means that are bound to make it more and more a factor 
in the world’s lumber business. Its great export plant 
ships lumber to the far quarters of the globe, and no 
hamlet is too distant to be reached by lumber. and 
shingles from its rail shipping plant. 

{This article by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is designated 
“Advertisement” under the provisions of the Vostal Act of 
August 24, 1912.] 


A LUMBERMAN AT THE HEAD OF STATE GOVERNMENT. 


His Personality and Purposes as Seen by an American Lumberman 


When I was in the office a few days ago the editor 
said to me, ** You are going down through Kansas again. 
Why don’t you stop and see the Lumberman Governor ?”’ 

I allowed that would suit me if it suited the governor, 
and a little correspondence developed the fact that for 
the sake of long friendship with the paper His Excel 
lency would see me, Now, it does not fall to my lot 
to interview governors every day, so 1 brushed my hat 
and got my shoes shined in honor of the event. 

‘*Say, George,’ IT remarked to the darky who was 
swinging the blacking brushes, ‘‘ what kind of man is 
this Governor Hodges, anyway ?’’ 

** Well, seh,’’ said George, ‘‘he’s ‘bout de fines’ 
guv’nor I knows. Just as common as anybody, ’cordin’ 
to one way of speakin’. Office ain’t swelled his head up 
a bit. Why he'll even stop an’ talk to me sometimes 
on de street. Done *splained to me once how he shot 
two deer down in Arkansas. Yes, seh, vou’ll find him a 
mighty pleasant gen‘leman to meet.’’ 

Secretary Harrington presently led me into the true 
inwardness of the office, where Governor Hodges was 
conferring with one of his friends. After we had shaken 
hands the governor said, ‘*l want you to meet Mr. 
Brown, who is speaker of the house and candidate for the 
United States Senatorship. This’’—indicating me—‘is 
a representative of the greatest lumber paper in the 
world.’* Whereupon I reached up and patted myself on 
the head; for whenever any one brags about the LUMBER- 
MAN I swell up like a dried peach in a tin of water. 
Incidentally, W. LL. Brown is known as ‘*‘ Tronjaw 
Brown’’; so if he wins the toga one may guess that the 
toga will know it has been won and is being worn. 

I spoke of the business man in politics as a logical part 
of the new efficiency campaign. 

“Tf a man would run his business as the State of 
Kansas runs hers he'd be bankrupt within ninety days,’’ 
Mr. Hodges said. **We are trying to introduce a little 
efficiency into the departments here. For instance: Oil 
inspection used to require 135 people. The vear before 
I came into office these people collected $64,000, but spent 
half the sum in making the collection. This vear [ have 
seven men and a woman stenographer doing that same 
work. While last year oil inspection turned $32,000 into 
the State treasury, this year it will turn in more than 
$80,000. 

**Of course | am making a lot of sore spots. Some of 
the members of our party want a chance at the political 
pie, and they don’t like it if they don’t get it. This may 
make my reélection impossible, but | am going to try to 
lop the heads off from all the grafters I can reach 
during this term.’’ 

I suggested that if he followed out that policy the bulk 
of the voters would be pleased, because they are the ones 
to suffer from the operation of the grafters. 

‘*There is a difficulty about that,’’ the governor said. 
‘*We do not have any statewide organ. All the great 
dailies belong to the opposition, so that we have to deend 
on the loeal papers to get our facts before the people.’ ’ 

This business-man governor is an advocate of the com- 
mission plan as applied to State governments. Why not? 
If the commission plan is sauce for the city goose, why 
is it not sauce for the State gander? The following lines 
are taken from a message addressed by the governor 
to the legislature on the 10th of last March: 

I desire to congratulate the members of both branches on 
the magnificent work which they have accomplished. But I 


am convinced that this magnificent record is due rather to 
the efficient membership of this legislature than to the 
system. I am_ persuaded that the instrumentalities for 
legislation provided in our State constitution have become 


antiquated and inefficient, and I believe that we should 
now concern ourselves in devising a system for legislating 
that will give us more efficiency and quicker response to 
the demands of our economic and social conditions and to 
the will of the people. T have been led to this conclusion 
by an experience of eight years as a member of the senate 
of this State. You senators and representatives can not but 
have observed the defects of our present system. In a short 
session of fifty days you are required to study and pass 
upon hundreds of measures, and the hurry with which this 
must be done must of necessity result in a number of more 
or Jess crude and ill-digested laws. After a brief session 
the legislature adjourns. It is as if the head of an = im- 





GEORGE TH. HODGES, OF TOPEKA AND OLATIIE ; 
Lumberman Governor of Kiansis. 


portant department of some other “big business” should 
sive ouly fifty days every two years to its management. 

For myself, I can see no good reason why this new idea 
of government by commission should not be adopted for the 
transaction of the business of the State. I am now inclined 
to believe that a legislative assembly of one, or at most 
two, from each congressional district could be amply large. 
My judgment is that the governor should be er officio a 
member and presiding officer of this assembly, and that it 
should be permitted to meet in such frequent and regular 
or adjourned sessions as the exigencies of the publie busi- 
ness may demand; and that they be paid salaries sufficient 
to justify them in devoting their entire time to the public 
business. Such a legislative assembly would centralize 
responsibility and accountability, and under the check of 
the recail would be quickly responsive to the wishes of the 
people. 


Doesn’t that sound sensible and businesslike? 

1 asked Governor Hodges why in his opinion so many 
people seem unwilling to believe that a lumberman con- 
ducts his business honestly. 

‘*T think it is because the idea of a lumber trust 
has been persistently rubbed into the people,’’ he an- 
svered. ‘‘It has gone te such an extent that a lumber- 
man hardly dares enter polities. In the last compaign 
my opponent preached ‘lumber trust’ all over the State, 
and in fact made that his chief weapon in the fight. 
Bankers or any other people may hold conventions and 
the country will applaud. But such is not true of lumber 
retailers. But it is not always going to be that way. 

“*T am much interested in community development as 
applied to Kansas conditions, and we are working along 





Representative. 


those lines, though we have no legislative program of 
that kind in view. The legislature has just adjourned 
and will not meet for a year and a half. This legislature 
passed some good laws, particularly those relating to the 
white slave traffic and the one establishing an independ 
ent judiciary. Then they adopted the Massachusetts 
form of ballot. The old ballot, you know, put all the 
candidates of a given party in one column, beginning 
with the candidate for the highest office, and above each 
party ticket was the party emblem, and a circle by mark- 
ing a cross in which a voter could cast a straight party 
ticket. On the Massachusetts ballot, supposing there 
were four candidates for the governorship, all four names 
would be placed in a single column with nothing to in- 
dicate party affiliations. This does away with the blind 
voting of the party ticket, which is the corrupt bosses’ 
stronghold. ’’ 

In regard to the governor’s attitude toward community 
development, let me pick out a few lines from an address 
which he delivered before the Kansas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion convention: 

One of the real propositions that must concern all think- 
ing men is the solution of the civie center problem. I note 
with some gratification that some communities in this 
State are already taking hold of the movement and are 
now applying themselves to the community life, and the 
community life means “back to the farms; more_ pleasant 
surroundings for our young men and women. You must 
have better roads, more attractive social life, community 
centers, so that the younger generation will not feel that 
they are prisoners upon the farms, but will learn to realize 
that farms and farming are the great basis of the wealth 
of this great Nation. You gentlemen must codperate and 
use all your powers and ability to the end that Kansas 
may take the lead in the highest and best development of 
the plan of uniting cach community in the State in one 
common center for the enjoyment of the educational, social 
and religious life of that community. Our crowning need 
is a “get-together” spirit. the more wholesome feeling that 
our first duty is to Kansas. You business men should ex 
tend the willing hand and go more than half way with 
the agriculturalists of this State in our endeavor to bring 
about this “get-together” idea. Do not let any one interject 
any individual ideas to disrupt a common good by selfishly 
attempting to serve one section of one industry rather 
than all. 

Now, I don’t write politics, and I wouldn’t if I 
could. When my Blick and I try to write about anything 
except lumber we are likely to make some highly intelli 
gent remarks that are not so. But if we should ever 
try our ink pad on politics I’d like to have it be the 
kind that sees the public money spent in a businesslike 
way for something the public needs and that boosts the 
whole shooting match along instead of dramatically greas 
ing the way for future campaigns and larger sections of 
pie. It seems particularly fitting that a lumberman 
should be elected to high oftice to start some efficiency 
work. The average retailer has to be efficient or his 
stock of profits soon gets so low that he loses interest in 
the perishing pleasures of this present world. It doesn't 
interest me to know what party Governor Hodges belongs 
to; but it does interest me to see a keen business man 
apply ordinary business methods to the administration 
of one of these United States. I don’t think it would 
hurt half so badly to smile while handing the county 
treasurer our hard-won seads if we knew we were really 
going to get a return in publie service worth the price 
paid. Governor Hodges’ example ought to inspire other 
business men with sufficient public spirit to help inject 
some common sense into public business. 

The governor, personally, is all that my darky in- 
formant claimed for him. With coat off and sleeves 
rolled up there is nothing to indicate that he looks or 
feels differently now than when he sat in the yard office 
in Olathe and took orders for shingles and siding. 
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SAWMILL OPERATIONS IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Methods and Machinery Obsolete With Few Exceptions—Low Wages Correspond With Low Cost of Living—Con- 
tracting and Distributing—General Prevalence of ‘‘ Baksheesh.”’ 


[By GEORGE CECIL. ] 

The Indian sawmill industry, though searcely developed 
to its full extent, is at least progressing. Fifty years 
ago there were not more than four mills throughout the 
length and breadth of the huge peninsula, while today 
there are half a dozen in Caleutta alone, five in Bombay, 
four in Madras, and about a hundred in the small 
‘*stations.’’ In the important concerns a full equipment 
is the rule rather than the exception, the most down-to- 
date machinery and appliances being obtained from Eng- 
land, while the white manager and his European as- 
sistants are experts, drawing substantial salaries and 
putting in excellent work. But the native-conducted 








A TYPICAL EAST INDIAN FOREST CLEARING 
sawmill, with its dilapidated machinery and slack man- 
agement, ‘‘ gives one to think furiously.’’ 


Elementary Machinery. 


In the last named only the simplest and 
mentary form of appliance is to be seen. 
many of 


most ele- 
Indeed, in 
these establishments the proprietor pins his 
faith to hand labor, declaring that innovations are a 
mistake. ‘‘ Planks having once been handsawn, should 
always be handsawn,’’ he argues, and, to that end, 
machinery travelers who call for orders are quickly sent 
to the rightabout. Fortunately, some colored proprietors 
are not wanting in acumen; and if they think long and 
deeply before changing their methods the drummer’s 
patience is sometimes rewarded with an order for the 








colored men, the manager also being of the same nation- 
ality. In addition to the slackness to which the employ- 
ment of a native manager gives rise the arrangement re- 
sults in the fellow allowing the proprietor no peace till 
every post of trust is filled by his own relations and his 
other nominees, from each of whom he exacts a bribe, the 
amount being in proportion to the victim’s salary. As a 
rule, one month’s pay is levied, payment being spread over 
a period of twelve months. If the manager is balked in 
his desire he simply reports badly on the subordinate of 
whom he hopes to rid himself till the man’s dismissal is 
secured; and if the commission on the job falls into ar- 
rears he adopts the same improper tactics. Nor are half- 
caste managers behind-hand in turning the occasion to ac- 
count; ruthlessly extracting every possible cent from 
those who work under them, they frequently wax fat, 
though the mill may be actually run at a 


loss. 


Ramshackle Paraphernalia. 

Could the reader visit the East he would be surprised 
at the strange paraphernalia patronized by economical 
half-easte and native sawmill proprietors. If, for ex- 
ample, the unenlightened purchaser is offered his choice 
of a two-handed saw and the ordinary type of handsaw 
he purchases the last named, because it is cheaper than 
the other, and, by means of a loop fastened to one end, 
he converts it into the desired two-handed saws. These 
saws, by the way, are much appreciated for pit-sawing, 
while the second-hand variety—even if they have but a 
half dozen rusty teeth left and have become hopelessly 
blunt—are immensely appreciated by economically 
minded black sawmill men. Nor are they dismayed when 
the handle parts company with the blade; cheerfully re- 
pairing it after a half-hour’s delay, they begin work. 
In many the saw has been handed down from 
father to son—a circumstance which (in the eyes of the 
enhances its value enormously. Those in 
search of information may also care to know that in na 
tive sawmills where steam-driven machinery is 
nothing will induce the proprietor to fence it in properly. 
Nor is the fellow affected by the factory act, for as to 
the mill inspector visiting his premises he simply bribes 
him and there the matter rests. A damaged (and dan- 
gerous) boiler is made to pass muster in the same way 
and if the inexpensive acquisition bursts and kills every- 
body who has the misfortune to be standing near the 
relations of the slaughtered are quieted with ‘‘bak- 
sheesh.’’ 


eases 
possessor ) 


used 


Low Wages. 
The rate of wages in a native mill is almost ludicrously 


low. The colored manager receives—or sues his employer 








AN EAST INDIAN SAWMILL MANAGER’S BUNGALOW 


latest thing in vertical boring machines, circular saw 
benches and saw guards. By way of contrast, there are 
native sawmill owners to whom the steam-driven saw is 
anathema, the following primitive modus operandi taking 
its place: One end of the log is raised three feet from 
the ground, and a couple of colored men, seating them- 
selves on either side of it, get to work with a saw such 
as was used a century ago. Nor do they operate quickly, 
for after every five minutes’ exertion a rest is thought 
necessary—with the result that it takes them several 
hours to saw one log. 

It may be noted that in bygone days the native lum- 
berman was content to sell logs to the big sawmills. 
In the present year of enlightenment—provided he pos- 
sesses his own plant—he tenders for every contract that 
may be going. As, however, the amount tendered for is 
usually far in advance of his output he has to buy from 
neighboring concerns whose proprietors, recognizing the 
fellow’s predicament, make him ‘‘ pay through the nose’’ 
for the favor. It may be noted that in the case of a 
Government contract the contractor is forced to deposit a 
sum of money with the contracts department, and that 
should he be unable to deliver the timber the money is 
promptly forfeited. 

Native Labor. 


The native owned sawmill is invariably operated by 
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AND LUMBER YARD. 


for—$15 a month; the engineer thinks himself lueky if 
he gets $3.50, and the other workers draw from $2.50 to 
$3. Fortunately for the recipient, the ‘* wind is tempered 
to the shorn lamb.’’ The native finds it possible to sup- 
port life on 6 cents a day, and his other expenses are 
pro rata; even a luxury-loving colored manager finding 
$7.50 sufficient for his purposes. Pay day, by the way, 
is on the first of the month; but in most native establish 








SAWMILL OPERATOR SEVENTY YEARS IN ONE 
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ments wages are usually anything from one to four 
weeks in arrears. 
Down-To-Date Machinery. 

Although the native sawmill people hate the very sight 
of new machinery, the large European concerns in Cal 
cutta, Bombay and Madras are well equipped with more 
or less down-to-date inventions. Band and circular saws 
of the approved type are in existence and if the eight- 
eenth century Brummel saw has not entirely disappeared 
it is seldom to be found in any but native mills. The 
best possible stores are also procured by the European 
managers; and their understrappers, realizing the value 
of good American lubricating oil, an enormous amount 
of which is imported during the year, lose no opportunity 
of stealing it. This also applies to other mill stores, 
which, with the connivance of the black doorkeeper and 
the native police, mysteriously disappear in large quan 
tities. 

Distribution. 

The product of the sawmills is distributed to contrae- 
tors, shipbuilding yards, carriage builders and others, 
while the shops of the various railway companies are 
excellent customers—and The smaller 
mills act as feeders to the large ones, and they in turn 
often obtain their supplies from still smaller establish 
ments, 


honest ones, too. 


Needs Must. 

Clearing up takes place weekly in a well-conducted 
European mill. 3ut in the ramshackle native ‘‘ mill 
ghur’’ once every two or three months is considered 
sufficient; indeed, many a native proprietor does not 
dream of having the saws sharpened, the cylinder cleansed 
of oil and dirt, and the shafting overhauled till dire 
necessity demands it of him, A common thing, in fact, 
is to find the engine and every piece of machinery in the 
place coated with dust, the ungreased belts cracked, and 
the bearings clogged with dirt. And, as if this were not 
bad enough, the native oilers persistently waste the oil 
till the flooring is soaked with it. Happily, a very dif- 
ferent state of things obtains in properly run establish- 
ments, especially in those under Government control. 





A GOVERNMENT TIMBER STEAMER IN THE EAST INDIAN 


SERVICE. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMM 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 








Uncommon Name for a Common Wood. 


I have received an inquiry from England for 4/4 unplaned 
quartered ones and twos plane tree 6 inches and up wide. 
They say that there is a good demand for it in the piano- 
forte trade. 1 do not know this wood under the above 
name. Could you let me have the American name and 
oblige ?—C. S. PowELu, 1270-80 Broadway, New York City. 

{There are probably many other experienced lumber- 
men who would have difficulty in recognizing our native 
sycamore under the name which is often applied to 
it abroad. Its botanical name is Platanus occidentalis 
and it is closely related to the Platanus orientalis, the 
plane tree of the far East.—Ebrror. | 





Oak Dimension Wanted. 

Advise us where we can secure oak dimension stock and 
oak squares 20 to 48 inches in length, one to four inches 
in width and thickness, mostly 14%, 1% and 2 inches. 

|The inquiry is published for the information of any 
readers who wish to make offers of this stock, and who 
may reply to this department, mentioning inquiry No. 
49. It will also be referred direct to some of the manu- 
facturers who it is believed might be able to supply 
this material.—EpIror. | 





Grading of White Cedar Shingles. 

A dispute has arisen between our local lumberman and 
myself as follows: I claim the “Extra” Star A Star white 
cedar shingles are the best grade made while he claims 
they are the second grade. Who is right? 

[There are but two official grades of white cedar 
shingles, the Extra Star A Star and the Standard Star A 
Star. Both measure 5 to 2 inches at the butt, but the bet- 
ter grade, the one first named, must be clear for 10 inches 
from the butt, with all clears in, and no widths nar- 
rower than 3 inches. The other grade calls for clear 
5 to 10 inches from butt with nothing narrower than 2 
inches allowed. It also differs from the other grade in 
that 10 percent sap is permitted.—EbITor. | 


— 


White Pine Shingles Wanted. 


Can you give us the name of some manufacturer that 
makes Extra Star A Star, white pine shingles? We have 
been trying for some time to place an order for a car but 
can not find anyone that makes them. These shingles are 
not used for roofing purposes and only white pine will 
answer. If you do not know of any northern mill that 
makes them, possibly you may know of some Canadian mill 
that does, 





[This inquiry comes from a prominent retailer in 
Missouri. An inquiry recently from another Missouri 
retailer called for hand-made white pine shingles, and 
was published without securing any reply. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the names of several manu- 
acturers who it is believed might be able to supply 
what do not appear to be what the inquirer wishes. 
The inquiry is published as No. 50 in the hope that it 
may elicit some replies from manufacturers able to 
supply this particular item.—EbITor. | 


- 


Allowable Latitude in Filing Orders. 


If you have no objections to doing so, and if it is not 
too much trouble, we would appreciate your opinion on the 
following transaction; that is, who in your opinion should 
stand the loss resulting—the mill that shipped the lumber 
or ourselves? We bought from a certain Srotelnas mill a 
car of No. 3 yellow pine boards for billing to an Illinois 
junction for diversion to final destination after shipment 
and specifying “S18 only,” neglecting for reason to advise 
them that the lumber was for export. When the car was 
shipped we had it diverted to Toronto, Ont., and declared 
it to Canadian Customs as being S1S only and free of duty. 
Customs inspection developed the fact that about half the 
lumber was S1S1E and we were, through consignee, assessed 
double duty as a penalty. We claim the mill did not ship 
the lumber as specified on our order and have charged their 
account with the duty charges. They disclaim all respon- 
sibility on the theory that it is customary to load on orders 
for No. 3 stock any accumulation that they might have on 
hand even though surfaced in a manner- otherwise than 
specified. Also they claim they should have been advised 
that the material was for export, although they did know 
from billing instructions given them that the car would be 
diverted after shipment. We have taken the stand that if 
they assumed the right to load S1S1E stock on an order 
calling for “S1S only” they should also assume any loss or 
extra expense resulting therefrom. 





[The above problem is a peculiar one and one which 
would rarely arise in the exact form stated. Technically 
it is the right of the purchaser to be supplied with the 
exact commodity which he orders. Practically it is neces- 
sary for the seller, where the order is from a distance, 
to use considerable judgment in this regard. If he has 
merchandise which differs only slightly from the order 
and which will equally serve the same usual purposes it 
may be his judgment that greater satisfaction to the 
customer will accrue from filling the order with the sub- 
stitute item rather than occasioning the delay necessary 
in submitting the’ substitution for approval. Where 
boards are ordered ‘‘S1S only’’ under any ordinary 
situation the fact that some or all of the stock was 
surfaced instead of rough on one of the edges would 
not be a material change from the specifications of 
the order. 

It happened, however, in this particular instance that 
this waS a very material matter and the seller, in our 
judgment, must accept responsibility for not having 
filled the order according to its exact terms. At the 
same time it is evident that the purchaser was not suffi- 
ciently careful in placing the order, knowing that the 
material was to be exported to Canada. He should, as 
a matter of courtesy, have stated that the description 
**$18 only’’ must be strictly construed. That he did 
not do so was a matter of oversight, but this was not 
information which he was legally bound to give in plac- 
ing the order. It is merely information which it would 





have been wise to give. Strictly, the extra duty charge 
should fall upon the shipper in this transaction, and yet, 
if the shipper, in order to protect himself from any such 
future possibility, should in another sale to this customer 
comply strictly with all the technical terms of the order 
delays might be occasioned of which the purchaser might 
be heard to complain. While, therefore, the buyer 
doubtless has a- legal right to recover damages against 
the shipper it might be good policy to offer to assume 
in this case a reasonable part of the loss which resulted 
from circumstances which neither party could be ex- 
pected to be on guard against.—Eprror. | 





Eastern Demand for Fort Orford Cedar. 


I note in your issue of July 12 that you have friends 
desiring an outlet for Port Orford cedar. I beg to say 
that there is a moderate market for this material on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The good should be cut into 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4 and 8/4, as long lengths as possible, and the common 
into 3-inch plank, preferably 10- and 12-inch widths. 
The writer put samples of Port Orford cedar into hands 
of the lead pencil manufacturers something. like -fifteen- 
years. age, and they reported it too stringy for their 
purposes. 

{It will be remembered that in the reference to Port 
Orford cedar previously published in this department the 
editor suggested the possibility of its being available for 
the manufacture of lead vencils as a substitute for red 
cedar which is now becoming exceedingly searee. It is 
evident that the use of lead pencils will not be discon- 
tinued with the disappearance of the red cedar, and some 
other material, even though not so perfectly adapted for 
this purpose, must in time take its place.—Ep1Tor. | 





Wants Special Work in Sash and Doors. 


I have sold in Argentina, during the last four years, sev- 
eral thousand doors and windows and am now seeking a 
factory, or factories, where I can be sure that work equal 
to an established standard will be sent on at each purchase. 
Can you recommend to me such a factory? In order to 
convey an understanding of what is wanted I am sending, 
under separate cover. three sets of blue prints of doors and 
windows which I will deliver on order within the next five 
months, and if you will be kind enough to place them with 
the two best factories you know, requesting them to give 
an estimate, I shall be indebted. The specifications covering 
the material are clear and there should be no difficulty in 
estimating, and if the factories will cable me their price I 
pray Eg refund the cable costs if business does not result 
to them. 

Our account is worth at least $100,000 per annum to the 
right factory and Mr. ————-. of your city, can give you in- 
formation of the writer and his business. 


[The above should be an interesting inquiry for some 
sash and door concern, well-equipped for special work of 
this sort, and which can fill an order in a way to insure. 
that» there will be no complaint or dissatisfaction, as is 
necessary in doing business at sueh.a distance. The 
writer’s name, his references, and his blue prints and 
estimates are held by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the 
use of anyone desiring to figure. upon-this business. It is 
published as inquiry No. 50—Eprror. | 





Plan and Layout for New Planing Mill. 


Permit me to ask you for some information which, if 
not exactly at hand, you could doubtless procure or give 
me the data which would admit of my procuring it. 
We are now beginning plans for a new planing_ mill here. 
Our business is almost exclusively retail; comparatively 
few solid carloads of any article are run at one time. 
The second story would be used as a sash, door and 
finish factory. The size of the building proposed is 150 
feet in width by 240 feet in length, the width to include 
sheds or wings on each side, having a width of about 
45 feet each. The information we seek is what would 
be the best arrangement of machinery, type of construc- 
tion, location of motive power plant, the means of trans- 
mission of the power plant to the line shafting, the driv- 
ing of the line-shaft units by individual motors, belts or 
rope drive with suitable detaching clutches admitting of 
the control of each shaft independently. We desire to 
have a very up-to-date plant, and the writer when he 
can learn where the latest and the best of this sort are 
in operation will make it his business to visit them (with 
the permission of their owners), in the hope of being 
permitted to adopt such of their schemes as seem appli- 
cable to our needs. 


| The above letter is one which it appears wise to pub- 
lish in this department in the belief that many readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who operate planing 
mills with whose mechanical equipment and general lay- 
out plan they are fairly well satisfied, would be 
pleased to invite the inquirer to make a personal inspec- 
tion. This inquiry comes from a Detroit concern operat- 
ing a number of yards. The information would probably 
be especially appreciated from those who have had experi- 
ence with planing mills especially designed for operation 
by electric power, whether this power be applied partly 
through shafting or partly or entirely by direct connected 
motor.—EDITOR. | 








SANTA ROSA, PALMA va ALBUQUERQUE ORGAN- 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., July 14.—The Santa Rosa, 
Palma & Albuquerque Railroad Company has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of constructing a line between 
Albuquerque and Santa Rosa, a distance of about 125 
miles. The route of the proposed road is through Ber- 
nalillo, Torrance and Guadalupe Counties. It will con- 
nect at Santa Rosa with the El Paso & Southwestern and 
afford Albuquerque and the territory west and north of 
here a new and direct outlet to the East. 


The Ohio building and loan associations are studying 
the problem of extending their business to include farm 
loans, and are in favor of adopting a suitable plan of 
making loans to farmers to run ten and twenty years. 
The subject is to have special consideration at the next 
annual State meeting, 











‘have ~-been made carefully. 











Timber 


Values 


Are not and never have been affected 
by a two weeks’ or two months’ ° 


Slump in 


Lumber Prices 


Men of broad vision, men 
who have changed a voca- 
tion into the greatest in- 
dustry in the land, have not 
permitted temporary condi- 
tions to warp their judgment. 


Their timber selections 
They sought and secured 
the best information regard- 
ing values that could be 
obtained and acting on this 
information and their own 
initiative, their timber invest- 
ments have brought them 
many fold returns. 


Why not investigate West- 
ern Opportunities this year P 
The co-operation of our 
widely experienced organiza- 
tion is at your command. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1104 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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FINANCIAL 








WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 
attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 
The many years that we have specialized in this field 


have enabled us to develop a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 
serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many 
of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 


confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & Co. 


Bank FloorWestminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts.. CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 














This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | 
405 Concord Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 
E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 




















George H. Burr & Co. 
-—> Bankers 


Commercial Paper 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago, 
14 Wall St., New York, 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Kohl Blidg., San Francisco. 











2,200 Acres {9% 


| of Good Farming Lands 


located on the Southern Railway forty-five | 
miles from Charleston. Write for particulars. 


L. C. WHITAKER 


Wholesale Lumber and Forwarding Agent 


Rooms 22 and 23, 39 Broad St., CHARLESTON, S. C 








Wse.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumants 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 

















THE COAL TRADE 








The western coal trade is expanding, but the rate of 
expansion is moderate. The big buying movement ‘is 
still in the future. Current requirements from now on, 
however, will call for an appreciable increase in the 
buying. Harvesting is under way in the Southwest and 
is gradually working its way toward the big grain 
fields of the Northwest. There is a noticeable amount 
of purchasing by dealers to take care of the threshers’ 
trade as soon as the latter may appear. This business, 
however, is so widely distributed among shipping 
agencies and among various kinds of coal that it fails 
to produce the effects it once did, when one or two small 
producing fields obtained most of the tonnage used for 
this purpose. 

The storing of coal by western dealers for autumn 
use has had its small beginning and will grow steadily 
in the natural order of events. Storage coal is going 
into the bins of eastern dealers steadily, and the edge 
of the buying demand from that cause creeps westward 
gradually week after week, until the whole country 
becomes active, but in territory west of Chicago it is a 
diminutive factor of trade as yet. From the western 
producers’ viewpoint the trade is therefore necessarily 
dull.. For the western coal operator not only has no lake 
trade to absorb his summer output but he has to wait 
longer than the eastern shipper for the all-rail buyer 
to begin taking in supplies, and it is easy, with trade 
so meager, for the producers to overshoot the mark. 
They have been getting out a little more coal than is 
necessary during the first half of July. For the first 
several days the output was scant but since the holi- 
days there has been an impulse toward renewed activity 
at mines, and doubtless without intention to that effect 
the production has somewhat eclipsed the day-by-day 
orders, 

This was exhibited in a certain softening of quotation 
which appeared in sereenings. The only feasible ex- 
planation was that the output has been allowed to run 
ahead of necessities and the increased output doubtless 
came as an incident to the increased production of the 
sereened or domestic grades. The break in the prices 
of screenings, however, was not serious, a nickel or 10 
cents per ton, and there is still a fighting chance that 
they may recover before the autumn slump comes in 
screenings. Comparing one year with another, the sta- 
tistical position of screenings, as related to other grades 
of coal, is steadily improving, for most if not all new 


industrial plants are now constructed with the self- 
feeding stokers, which require screenings as fuel. And 


additionally, it may be mentioned, the percentage of 
coal produced by machines is increasing steadily and 
they produce a less percentage of fine coal than does the 
fuel produced without machines. 


Western domestie grades, however, have not weakened 
generally during the week. In instances a car on track 
has been offered at some concession, but the general 
tone of the market is onward and upward, for ship- 
pers generally are expecting in the near future the 
beginning of their brief annual harvest in prices and 
are therefore not in a frame of mind to seek trade by 
the price eutting method. 

While the western coals thus pause in their antici- 
pated upward course the eastern bituminous prodnets 
are to the western buyer incomprehensibly strong. The 
labor situation in West Virginia is believed to have 
improved vastly since the agreement reached in the New 
River field a few days ago. The Pocahontas operators 
and men are almost certain to make a corresponding 
agreement. The strike may drag its weary length along 
for some time in the Cabin Creek and Paint Creek fields, 
but the knowledge that it will not extend to the smoke- 
less fields gives to the buyer a sense of security he had 
not previously experienced for some time. But instead 
of a softening of prices in consequence of the settle- 
ment quotations seem firmer than ever, not only in 
West Virginia but in western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
coals. What is still more significant apparently, the 
shippers of these eastern coals are not only reluctant 
but are frequently refusing to accept any additional 
tonnage for shipment during the next three or four 
months. The reason given is that the shippers are 
already loaded up with orders and can not take any 
more business. That is a curious state of affairs for the 
coal trade to develop at this time of year. In explana- 
tion of it the increased tonnage that will go up the 
lakes this season is at least of considerable weight. 
Shippers, moreover, affirm that they have been put back 
this season fully a month by the great floods last spring 
throughout Ohio and adjacent States, which completely 
tied up the coal traffic. They say that instead of get- 
ting their lake contracts out of the way in early autumn, 
as they had hoped to do, it now looks as if they will 
have to keep shipping coal to the lakes as long as the 
season lasts. For the eastern bituminous coals generally 
there is no change in prices, but the general tone of 
the market is strong. 

The only interest in anthracite is the tax of 2% per- 
cent which the commonwealth of Pennsylvania since 
July 1 imposes upon every ton mined within that State. 
It amounts to about 8 cents per ton and some of the 
producing companies have passed it along to the dealers. 
The latter do not take kindly to the advance and, 
momentarily at least, a sense of irritation results. It 
is stated that the anthracite producers will test the 
constitutionality of the tax. The buying of anthracite 
in the West is light. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports concerning conditions in the sash and door 
trade are somewhat conflicting and discouraging. Some 
of the big wholesalers have found it necessary to with- 
draw some of their men from the road, while others 
report they are doing a little better than seasonable 
business. The consensus seems to show a decided let-up 
in actual demand. The bulk of inquiries seems to be 
for odd work. Prices are well maintained, however, 
with the possible exception of one or two territories 
where competition from other manufacturing centers 
enters into the problem. Most manufacturers believe 
that the sash and door trade will shortly regain the 
activity noticed last fall and last spring. Reports 
concerning crops are encouraging and it is thought that 
retailers will shortly get into the market. Labor 
troubles are serious features, especially in Kansas City 
and Chicago. 

Chicago wholesalers are not altogether satisfied with 
the volume of business being done, although they re- 
port that orders for small lots are numerous and that 
this class of orders will go far in keeping up the volume 
during the dull summer period. The lockout has hurt 
trade materially, especially in the loop district. Local 
planing mills are fairly busy on orders for material to 
enter into homes on the outskirts of the city. Country 
trade is reported slow, but as the season advances 
abundant crops become more evident. The recent rairfs 
added to the prolonged warm weather have pushed 
forward the corn crop, so that a heavy yield throughout 
the Middle West and Southwest is assured. This is 
bound to come to the aid of the sash and door men a 
little later. 

Country trade is quiet in the Northwest, but Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul factories are getting a good run of 
special urban orders as city building is on a scale even 
stronger than last summer. The country situation is 
slow owing to uncertainty over the crop outcome and 
for other reasons. Factories expect to get a good run 
of country trade a little later. Prices are strong. 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., is 
hardly up to what had been expected earlier in the 
season. Many small orders are coming in and the 
aggregate of this business is perhaps up to normal. 
Big orders, however, are reported to be distinctly less 
numerous and the trade as a whole probably is not up 
to what it should be. The factories have not been 
rushed, although some of them have secured enough 
business to keep going. A good demand for dressed 


stocks has prevailed and this has been an important 
aid to the business. The outlook is encouraging, evi- 
dences of a revival of activity in various directions 
being discernible. 

Up to this time building in Cincinnati and vicinity 
has been so light as to cause a general curtailment in 
purchases of millwork. Local mills are running al- 
though they are not rushed and most of the work is of 
the special or custom variety. Dealers have large 
stocks of stock sizes, much of which has been bought 
from out-of-town manufacturers, in expectation of 
heavy business, and the backward season is anything 
but welcome. The special work that is in demand is 
running strong to the hardwoods, oak finish being most 
desired and red gum and birch getting a good share of 
the demand. Most of the building under way is of the 
better class of homes. Real estate speculators who 
build largely for speculation are doing little other than 
this kind of building, which is likely to improve as the 
sales of what was on hand are increasing and dealers 
look for much of this class of building before the 
season is over, but it is not likely to begin before the 
latter part of next month. 

The St. Louis sash and door mills are doing a fair 
business and are having about all they can do in spite 
of the very hot weather of the last few days. . They 
have considerable work on hand, which will keep them 
busy for some time. More business is looked for be- 
fore long, as soon as contracts for buildings for which 
permits have been taken out during the last few weeks 
are placed. Outside business is also keeping up mod- 
erately well. 

It has been another dull week on the Kansas City 
market. The local demand continues to show very 
strongly the effects of the labor lockout. Country de- 
mand is coming in fairly well, but the last few days 
have brought somewhat discouraging reports of hot 
winds in Oklahoma and Kansas, which do not augur 
well for a big fall trade if they continue. Factories 
still appear to be well supplied with orders and are not 
showing any anxiety for business. Prices are firm at 
the same level that has prevailed several weeks. Figur- 
ing for fall orders is not so active as might be wished. 

Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door manufacturers report 
the market quiet and prices are fairly steady. Fall 


buying is expected to be good, barring too much output. 
Stoeks are light. 

There is no particular change in the San Francisco 
However, a big increase in city 


sash and door market. 
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construction work is near at hand. Production of 
white pine doors in the mountain districts is progress- 
ing and the eastern market is in good shape. 
Conditions in the window glass industry continue 
about the same. Owing to a great reduction in foreign 
output and factories abroad closing one month longer 
than usual, in order to make necessary repairs, prices 
will be maintained on the present basis and will likely 
advance, if anything. Much building continues in the 
cities, which promises a good movement of glass. 





COMMERCIAL WORTH OF OAK FLOORS. 


Building Values Enhanced—Material Accredited by 
Architects as Being Second to None. 





One of the first things which an individual instine- 
tively notices on entering a residence or building is 
the flooring. This is especially true if that individual 
contemplates purchasing the building. The prospective 
buyer is quick to note oak floors as they give a touch 
of character and quality. Any building with oak floors 
is distinctive and individual and possesses the extra 
commercial worth and salability that belongs to dis- 
tinctive things. Real estate men in their advertise- 
ments, almost without exception, make a point of men- 
tioning oak floors if the building to be sold has them. 
This one thing has proven a big factor in making sales. 
Even in the unfurnished house oak floors create an 
atmosphere which is friendly and this material is 
considered by architects as second to none of the vari- 
ous floorings used. 

The machinery used in the oak flooring factories of 
today is different from that used ten years ago. Oak 
flooring is milled today with an exactness, under expert 
inspectots, which requires but very little scraping by 
those laying floors. All of the manufacturing process 
is given close inspection and floors are frequently made 
up for testing purposes. After being milled, this floor- 
ing is separated into the different grades and tied in 
bundles. The temperature of the warehouses is care- 
fully regulated to keep the stock in normal condition 
and on leaving the factory is as near perfection as is 
possible to make it. Many dealers, through ignorance 
or carelessness, handle oak flooring as they would 
lumber and store it in damp places. This is a grave 
mistake. 

A good plan is to keep the oak flooring in a warm 
cellar or a dry room in the house in which it is to be 
laid for at least a week or ten days. Oak floors are 
often badly damaged by improper laying and seraping. 
The subject of laying and finishing oak floors is thor- 
oughly covered in a booklet which is issued by the 
Oak Flooring Bureau, of Detroit, Mich. 

Foresters and manufacturers of oak lumber divide 
all oaks, of which there are about sixty species, into 
two distinctive groups, the white oaks (type Quercus 
alba) and the red oaks (type Quercus rubra). In 
addition are the live oaks. The red oak requires two 
years to mature its acorns and the white oak one year. 
The woods of the two types are structurally different. 
In physical structure the white oak is of a much denser 
texture than the red. The white oak for flooring pur- 
poses is preferred, as it receives and holds a higher 
polish and is considered the more durable and satis- 
factory. Lumbermen usually determine the colors 
from the bark of the tree rather than from the color 
of the wood. There also is a difference in the leaves, 
the lobes of the black oak leaves usually having a 
sharp point, while the lobes of the white oak leaves are 
rounded. Some species of the red oak have a heart 
wood of a decidedly red color. Oftentimes in red oak 
there are seen pieces that might be mistaken for white 
oak, which fact has led to contention among buyers 
and manufacturers. The red oak grows faster than 
the white, thereby making it coarser in texture. In 
the quartered white oak a decidedly better figure is 
found than in the red. Most timbermen know the oaks 
by sight, but it takes an experienced yardman to pick 
them out of a pile. 





NAVAL STORES COMPANY ORGANIZED. 


Four Leading Factorage Houses Originate Plan to 
Protect Market From Manipulators. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 14.—A gigantic naval stores ex- 
porting company is soon to be organized in Savannah 
for the purpose of protecting the industry from market 
manipulators. The plan originated with the four big 
factorage houses, which have been operating in a pool 
since shortly after the suspension of the American Naval 
Stores Company. Efforts were made to keep the plans 
of the combination quiet for the present, but the com- 
pany is to be formed on such a large scale that this 
could not be done. 

The scheme was entered into at a meeting of the 
‘*Big Four’’ factors. There were present representa- 
tives of the Carson Naval Stores Company, the Pro- 
ducers Naval Stores'‘ Company, the Consolidated Naval 
Stores Company and the West-Flynn-Harris Company. 
It is understood that while these companies will be the 
back-bone of the big company there will be other in- 
terests of considerable size connected with it. It is 
designed as a powerful corporation to stand between 
the industry and market manipulators. This concern will 
be in a position to handle enough of the entire produet 
so that no other interests can become a strong enough 
factor in the market to influence the market to the detri- 
ment of producers. 

The company will have upwards of a million dollars 
capital stock. One of its chief purposes will be to 
exercise a steady influence upon the market continuously. 


The business will be conducted on conservative lines. 
Large stocks will be carried. 

It is not expected that the organizers of the com- 
pany will meet with any objections from the Department 
of Justice, and it is well known that the factors who 
are behind the movement have acted advisedly. They 
have been in consultation with representatives of the 
Government, and have made their plans and purposes 
clear all along. 

The advent of such a house as suggested, together with 
those interests already in the field, and those soon to 
arise from the old American, will mean a plenitude of 
competition in the selling end of the industry. A dozen 
or more buyers will probably be on the market in the 
fall. 

Current reports are to the effect that the London- 
Savannah Naval Stores Company, established here some 
years ago, and now doing a considerable volume of busi- 
ness, will soon largely increase its capital to meet exist- 
ing conditions on the distributing side of the industry. 


TERMS OF SALE RECOMMENDED. 


Committee Appointed by National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association Suggests Uniformity in Report. 





One of the most interesting discussions at the -latest 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was developed by the report of the 
terms of sale committee. Though there are consider- 
able differences in the terms used by members of the 
association, the consensus was that most satisfactory 
results would result from uniformity. 

The convention reaffirmed its approval of the terms 
of sale adopted in 1902 and approved the form of order 
blanks and acknowledgments bearing these terms, recom- 
mending their use by members. These terms areas fol- 
lows: 

Terms are those adopted by the 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

The terms hereon are those agreed on by both buyer and 

seller and are a part of the sale agreement. 

Settlement to be made on receipt of each car. 
net cash. Balance by note at 60 days from date of invoice 
or less 14% percent discount for cash if paid within 15 
days from date of invoice; or 1 percent for cash if paid 
within 30 days from date of invoice. 

No discount allowed after 80 days. 

If car is not received within the above discount time, and 
discount is desired, prepayment on account will not be 
held as acceptance of the shipment and the right to make 
corrections and complaint will not be forfeited thereby. In 
making delivered prices, cost of goods delivered at destina 
tion is guaranteed, but not against delay in transit. 

Claims for count or quality must be reported as soon as 
car is umloaded and tally proven. No claims allowed if not 
reported within 10 days after unloading. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS: All contracts and agreements are 
made contingent upagn strikes, fires, floods, inability to secure 
cars, delays of earriers and other delays unavoidable and 
beyond our control. 

In making delivered prices we simply guarantee the cost 
of goods at your place, but are in no way responsible for 
their. safe delivery. 

On the face of the order appears the legend, ‘‘ Terms 
on the reverse are those agreed to in this transaction.’’ 
Immediately preceding the signature of the buyer ap- 
pears the following: ‘‘ All orders subject to approval 
of home office.’’ 


DIMENSION 


The New Creation. 
There is a something in the out-of-doors 
To alchemize the dross of daily life; 
There is a something when a swallow soars 
To lift the spirit from the stress of strife. 
Now unimportant all important things; 


Freight, 








Sie 





The shuttle stops, and falls the weary pen; 
There is a something when a singer sings 
That finds an echo in the hearts of men. 


A zephyr flutters through the aspen tree; 

A violet nods gently in the grass; 
A deeper blue runs swiftly o’er the sea; 

And now the greater wonder comes to pass: 
The city fades, again the woods arise, 

Again the world is fields and forest lands— 
Again Creation and a Paradise, 

Again in wonder waking Adam stands. 


The Beacon. 

Night hangs no lonely lantern in the sky— 
To light the way a million lamps there are: 
Yea, ev’ry pilgrim has a certain star 

To travel by. 


Hach to its nest, return the birds that roam, 
Each to its harbor, ships that sail the blue; 
To ev’ry heart some other heart is home— 
And I have You. 





Go To The Ant. 


‘*Go to the ant, thou sluggard! ’’ 


cried my aunt 

In laughing, loafing boyhood ’mid the flow’rs. 
I sought and found them in their garden haunt 

And lay and watched them hours and hours and hours. 
D, M. 


FINANCIAL | 








TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 


















WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearbor:: Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 









NEW YORK BOSTON 


LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timber. 













American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Geo. L. & J. A. McPherson ; 


LEND MONEY 


UMBERMEN 
OGGING COMPANIES 


PORTLAND, Spalding Bldg. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Fife Bldg. 











Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 93. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operatea numberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CoO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. "We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 


809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
i Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
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Assets Realization 
Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 


Loans on collateral not 

; ordinarily acceptable 

‘to banking houses. 
Correspondence Invited 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

28 First National Bank Building 
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a Mills For Sale 


At the close of the present sawing season we will be 
prepared to offer two (2) complete saw mill plants, in- 
cluding planing mill equipment and everything neces- 
sary for entire operation. ; 

One plant has saw mill equipment consisting of 
three (3) 8' Band Mills, one 42" Gang and one 6! Slab 
Resaw, together with Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and a steam plant of 1,000 H. P. 

The other plant consists of two (2) 8’ Band Mills, 
two (2) Slab Resaws, Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and ample steam power for the operation of same. 

These plants can be seen in operation and we invite 
correspondence from prospective mill builders. 


For farther particulars, address, 


White River Lumber Co. 


MASON, WISCONSIN. 














‘THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. 8. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 


and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents r copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


RETAILERS AT THE SEASHORE. 


Annual Outing of Pennsylvanians’ Association—Busi- 
ness and Pleasure Combined. 








ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 9.—To satisfy a certain 
contingent who have been clamoring for it for several 
years the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association is hold- 
ing its midsummer outing and meeting here at the Hotel 
Dennis. A few of the visiting lumbermen took to the 
water, but most of them found the ocean too cold for 
comfort. 

The directors met early in the afternoon, with Presi- 
dent J. J. Milleisen in the chair, and Secretary J. Fred- 
erick Martin and these directors in attendance: Theodore 
A. Mehl, T. J. Snowdon, C. Frank Williamson, Henry 
Palmer, William C. Peirce and Albert J. Thompson. 

The secretary reported that there are 187 members 
in the association, but that several resignations of firms 
out of business or going out were in hand, and that a 
few of the members were not in good standing. After 
due consideration the resignations were accepted and 
the delinquent members dropped from the roll. Reports 
of the business of the organization were satisfactory, 
and no complaints of trade ethies or matters for arbi- 
tration had come up since‘the last meeting. 

The general session at 3 o’elock was held in the 
spacious assembly room of the hotel. President Milleisen 
first appointed Henry Palmer and William C. Peirce a 
resolutions committee, and then introduced Mayor 
William S. Riddle. 

The mayor thanked Mr. Milleisen for his kind remarks 
about the government of the city, which he said was 
running easily, and in one week would end its first year 
under the commission form of government. He con- 
tended that with the possible exception of a few of the 
larger cities it was the best form of government, as 
each department head had full authority, and if things 
did not go as they should there was no difficulty in plac- 
ing the responsibility and compelling them to be done. 
Fred 8. Pyfer responded to the mayor’s address. 

After reading the minutes the report of Treasurer 
T. J. Snowdon was read, showing the financial condition 
to be slightly better than last year. 

The president then anneunced, with regret, the death 
the day before of Franklin A. Simons, and referred the 
matter to the resolutions committee. 


Radical Changes in Demurrage Rules. 


Secretary Martin made a verbal and brief report, in 
which he mentioned the absence of complaints between 
retailers and wholesalers. The most important matters 
that had come up were in the railroad field. In May 
the American Car Service Association had passed a reso- 
lution to abolish the weather and.average agreement 
clauses of the present demurrage rules, and to increase 
the charge for overtime $1. Radical changes in the de- 
murrage rules in the near future could be expected, as 
the railroads, the increase in rates having been denied, 
claim that they must have greater efficiency from their 
ears. The railroads blame the delays on shippers and 
consignees, but much of it is their own fault, and Mr. 
Martin suggested that the members keep accurate rec- 
ords of their cars for a year, unless called for sooner, 
and these records, he claimed, would make an effective 
weapon to combat increased demurrage burdens, 


Mr. Snowdon suggested that as cars often reach the 
yards in bunches, the record should include date of in- 
voice, to show that if cars had come through in proper 
time they could have been released sooner. Several 
members took part in the discussion of the subject. 

The committees had no reports of importance, but 
when the railroad and transportation committee was up 
Emil Guenther, who is chairman of a like committee in 
the National association, offered to codperate with them. 

A communication from Rayner & Parker was read in 
which Mr. Rayner suggested as a pertinent topic, ‘‘If 
buyers arrogate to themselves the privilege of can- 
celing orders on a declining market should, therefore, 
sellers be permitted to cancel orders on an advancing 
market ?’? 

The president called on Mr. Rayner, who said that 
while he was not complaining he thought the wholesale 
trade had kept faith during all the months of advancing 
prices, even though they suffered a loss, and he thought 
retailers should play the game fairly, and not cancel 
simply because they thought they might do better in 
price. Wholesalers generally were receiving a lot of 
cancellations, some of them unfair. Mr. Pyfer raised 
the question as to whether the cancellations were on 
orders with definite dates, or on orders marked 
‘*prompt,’’? or ‘‘immediate,’’ which were indefinite. 
Mr. Rayner replied that the time of shipment had less 
to do with it than the broken prices on transit cars, 
and assured his hearers that the transit business, by 
demoralizing the market, injured both wholesaler and 
retailer. Mr. Guenther was emphatic in saying that Mr. 
Rayner was too modest, and avowed that cancellation 
because of a declining market should be called by no 
other name than dishonest. The subject was a vital 
one, he said, and should be given careful consideration, 
as there was undoubtedly more of it than there should 
be. Retailers were to blame for being scary and drop- 
ping their prices as soon as they could buy a ear or two 
at a little easier price. -No law ean prevent lumbermen 
putting a value on their commodity; it is being done 
in all other lines, and as lumber is fast becoming scarce 
there should be no dropping in price, no sacrificing of 
ciations, and said the best way to cure price-cutters was 
legitimate profit. He spoke of the great value of asso- 
to get them face to face and let them’ talk to each 
other. 

Mr. Pyfer then sought to bring the subject to a 


definite conclusion by offering a resolution fixing the 
meaning of ‘‘prompt’’ and ‘‘immediate’’ shipments at 
not more than four weeks. This started a spirited dis- 
cussion, some of the objections being that the time was 
too long, and that it was the province of the shipper. 
The resolution was overwhelmingly defeated, the sense 
of the meeting being that as nearly as possible a definite 
date of shipment should be put on all orders and that 
if shipped within the time, and a reasonable allowance 
made, cancellations were, in the words of Hon. Jer. S. 
Hess, ‘‘unethical, unjust and dishonest.’’ 

Mr. Snowdon then spoke of the retail price list at 
Scranton, and said that while it was not strictly adhered 
to in all cases there was no doubt less price cutting than 
there would be without it. 

The resolutions committee’s resolution on the death 
of Franklin A. Simons, a copy of which is to be sent to 
Mrs. Simons, was adopted, and then came adjournment. 

A meeting of the directors was called immediately, 
and the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Scranton, Pa., was 
elected to membership, as the first subordinate body, 
bringing with it the following members, all of Scranton 
or vicinity: Washburn, Williams & Co., Mason & Snow- 
don, P. F. Gibbons, Peck Lumber Company, DeWitt 
Lumber Company, Hower & Stender, Nay-Aug Lumber 
Company, Spruks Bros, and the Taylor, Duryea Lumber 
Company. 





IN HOO-HOO’S REALM. 


Buffalo Lumbermen Hold a Concatenation and Picnic 
—A Westerner’s Impressions of the Events. 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 11.—A rousing concatenation 
was held here Wednesday night at Calumet Hall, with 
Vicegerent Brady in charge, ably assisted by Supreme 
Gurdon Michelson. The concatenation was unusually 
well conducted and thoroughly enjoyed. At the close a 
Dutch lunch was followed by an hour of story-telling and 
conversation. 

Thursday the lumbermen boarded the Clarence Fix 
and its attendant houseboat and voyaged down the 
Niagara River to Niagara Falls, wisely stopping at 
that point. At Eagle’s Point, while the ladies enjoyed 
the various attractions, the ‘‘angels’’ fought the 
‘*demons’’ to a finish, the ‘‘angels’’ winning by a close 
score, thanks to the big league work of short-stop Feist, 
and first baseman J. B. Wall. For the opposing nine 
eatcher Engel starred with two home runs, one of them 
on an infield hit. Harry J. Miller, of Everett, Wash., 
played second base, and writes the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as follows: 


The only jarring incident occurred when Brother Hugh 
Stewart threatened to remove your correspondent from the 
game on account of his supererogatorily ebullient and rever- 
beratorily insistent objections in regard to Brother Engel’s 
home run, which said correspondent declared was a foul of 
the purest ray serene. However Brother Stoolmiller smoothed 
matters over and we were permitted to finish the game. 
Too much commendation can not be given to Umpire I. N. 
Stewart, whose Solomonoically impartial decisions were an 
important adjunct to our victory, which any of the “Demons” 
will substantiate. . 

After the game we returned to the boat, where, exhilarated 
by the music that was supplemented by an abundance of 
the nectar of the gods. we partook of an excellent dinner 
served by the Lady of the River. Then Toastmaster Wall, ap- 
pearing somewhat inflated by his success on the diamond, 
made a hit with his apropos introductions of the various 
speakers, interspersing them with some humorous remarks. 
The Hoo-Hoo Songleaf—many copies of which had been 
forwarded by Brothers Fifer, Page and the other Seattle 
boys, made a great hit, and was one of the most potent 
agencies of the day, as everyone joined heartily in the sing- 
ing, rendering Malloch’s, Fifer’s and Hoag’s selections with 
great gusto, occasionally demanding those of the lesser 
poets, such as “Auld Lang Syne.”’ and “My Wild Irish Rose,” 
etc. 

Of the entertainers Brother Murphy was the star, his 
impromptu speech being a blend of wit, wisdom and helpful 
suggestions that won sustained applause from the audience, 
and a certain place in our western hearts. 

I cannot compliment Brother Brady and his assistants— 
the latter including every Hoo-Hoo present; especially Gur- 
don Michelson—more highly than to say that this was the 
most continuously enjoyable experience I have had in many 
years. Dignity and effectiveness marked the concatenation ; 
and one will never find a kindlier exhibition of courteous 
good will than was shown us westerners by the ladies and 
gentlemen to whom we extend our most cordial apprecia- 
tion. 

Returning to Rochester Mrs. Miller and I were entertained 
royally by Mrs. Michelson, ably assisted by her husband, 
and we are leaving the famous ‘Rose City” with our hearts 
vibrant with kindly feeling for all our brother men. This 
is indeed a Grand Old World. 





THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


The twenty-second Annual of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo will be held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., September 9, 10 and 11, 1913, and the committees 
in charge of the arrangements promise that this meeting 
will be one of the most important ever held. An appeal 
is made to have every member there, and where this is 
not possible the absent members are requested to for- 
ward, in accordance with time honored custom, a letter 
or telegram in time to be read at the meeting so that 
it may be known where every member is on those days. 

Several important changes in the constitution and 
by-laws have been suggested and will be acted upon at 
the business meeting. Jt is for this reason especially 
that a large attendance is desired. Members are re- 
quested to come and bring as many of the members in 
their localities as possible. 

Members who ean not be present are invited to sub- 
mit’ any suggestion or criticism they may wish to offer 
for the good of Hoo-Hoo. These communications should 
be sent to Snark of the Universe Frank W. Trower, 
San Francisco, Cal., the Scrivenoter, any member of the 
Somme Nine or any Vicegerent Snark. The officers 
of 


00-Hoo wish to have every member feel that it is 
his money which is being expended to carry on the work 
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and that each has a right to a voice in the administra- 
tion of the funds. 

The entertainment features are in charge of an execu- 
tive committee from the ranks of Hoo-Hoo in St. Louis 
as follows: 

T. C. Whitmarsh, Julius Seidel, J. BE. 


Lothman, jr., R. B. McConnell, B. H. 
Charles E. Thomas and J. F. Judd. 


Mink, William 
Coyle, Joseph Rankin, 


This committee is now busy planning the entertain- 
ment features and a full list of all committees will be 
announced later, as well as a general outline of the plan 
of entertainment. 

An appeal is being made to members of Hoo-Hoo 
asking that they send in their dues for 1913. Supreme 
Serivenoter W. M. Stephenson wishes to get prompt 
action on this, as no members will be listed in the 1913 
handbook who have not paid their dues. It is hoped to 
get the handbook out late in August and all members 
wishing to be listed should heed the Supreme Scriven- 
oter’s request. 





OUTDOOR CONCATENATION. 

San Francisco, Cau. July 12.—F. W. Trower, Su- 
preme Snark of the Universe, states that everything looks 
favorable for the proposed outdoor concatenation to be 
held in Big Basin State Park in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains August 2. C. 8S. Brace, Vicegerent Snark of the 
central district, will officiate, and a good attendance 
from San Francisco and several Coast counties is ex- 
pected. The rendezvous will be at Boulder Creek, where 
the locul committee consisting of H. L. Middleton, [. 
Hartman, W. B. Peery and E. R. Longley will receive 
the visitors who arrive by train and transfer them to 
the Big Basin by automobiles. 

The monthly meeting of the Coast Counties Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of which Fairfax Wheelan, of this 
city, is president, will be held August 2, just before the 
concatenation, and this will insure a large attendance. 
At least nine candidates will be initiated, according to 
present indications. Many lumbermen will go by auto- 
mobile from San Francisco and Santa Cruz. 





COMING NEW ORLEANS CONCATENATION. 

New ORLEANS, LA., July 14.—About seventy local 
Hoo-Hoo attended a meeting at the De Soto Hotel last 
Sunday, to discuss the arrangements for the concatena- 
tion to be held in New Orleans August 9. E. H. Michel, 
Vicegerent for eastern Louisiana, presided. Reports of 
the various committees working on the plans were sub- 
mitted and encouraged the hope that the concatenation 
will be a record-breaker. It will be held at the De Soto 
Hotel and the program includes a banquet of 250 covers. 





CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN OUTING. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 14.—The local Contractors’ 
& Dealers’ Exchange will hold its sixth annual all-day 
outing on July 24. The committee on arrangements, 
composed of Walter Jahncke, chairman; F. L. Bixler, 
James H. Aitken, G. H. Egdorf and George M. Leahy, 
is working hard to make this the most successful outing 
in the exchange’s history. The picknickers will embark 
at West End or Spanish Fort, but their destination is 
being kept a secret by the committee. Usually they 
make for some favored spot across the lake from New 
Orleans. This year they will cruise to the eastward, 
where there are a number of resorts to select from. 
Meals will be served aboard the exchange ‘‘fleet,’’ a 
band will accompany the expedition and elaborate plans 
are being made for the entertainment of the voyagers. 





MAKES PLEA FOR WHOLESALE YARDS ON THE 
ATLANTIC. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 12.—A. B. Hammond, 
of the Hammond Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
believes that the lumber companies of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington ought to come together to estab- 
lish steamship lines and lo- ° 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ OUTING. 


Midsummer Golf Play and Outing Followed by 
Business Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10.—The- annual summer out- 
ing and meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association were held today at the beautiful 
White Marsh Valley Country Club, above Chestnut Hill. 

The golfing contingent motored out early in the after- 
noon, and the play was started at about 2 0’clock. There 
were fewer players this year than usual. The first to 
get off was a foursome, composed of R. Wyatt Wistar, 
of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, and Eli B. Hallowell, 
of Hallowell & Souder, who played against Ralph Souder, 
Mr. Hallowell’s partner, and F. X. Diebold, of the 
Forest Lumber Company. While these gentlemen are 
all shining stars among the wholesale lumbermen, it is 
suspected that they were not up to their usual form, 
as they refused to turn in their score cards for pub- 
lication. 

The next was a threesome, containing J. W. Turnbull, 
of the J. W. Turnbull Lumber Company; J. Elmer 








GOLFERS AT SUMMER MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


WHITEMARSH, JULY 10, 1913. 
Standing—Left to Right—William T. Betts, Harry G. 

Parker, J. Elmer Troth, Joseph P. Comegys. 
Center Row—Left to Right—William H. Fritz, J. W. 


Turnbull, Ralph Souder, Horace A. Reeves, jr. 
Front Row—Left to Right—R. Wyatt Wistar, Eli B. Hallo- 
well, F. X. Diebold. 


Troth, of the J. S. Kent Company, and Horace A. 
Reeves, Jr. This set played a star game, Mr. Turnbull 
winning, with the low score of 87 gross. Messrs. Troth 
and Reeves each had one bad hole, so that their scores 
were 96 and 94 respectively. 

Another threesome brought up the rear of the lum- 
bermen, with Joseph P. Comegys, of the Barker-Bond 
Lumber Company; William H. Fritz, of W. H. Fritz 
& Co., and Harry G. Parker, of Rayner & Parker, as 
players. This was Mr. Parker’s first match game, as 
this is his first year at the game. It was late when they 
came in, and their scores were not secured. 

All the golfers agreed they never had seen the course 
in such perfect condition, and the weather was ideal. 
Mr. Turnbull, the host of the occasion, stays at the club. 

Supper was served on the wide open veranda of the 
clubhouse, where the diners could feast their senses on 
the beauties of a panorama of pastoral restfulness while 
they were eating to the accompaniment of music. 

After supper the business meeting was called to order 





eate wholesale lumber yards 
on the Atlantic seaboard in 
view of the opening the 
Panama Canal. 

He thinks that by getting 
fir and redwood and other 
woods over to the Atlantic 
side by steamships to per- 
sonally established and well- 
located lumber yards, the 
west coast manufacturers 
ean forget the jobber, if 
necessary, when it comes to 
marketing their product. 
And further, that the steam- 
ers can be returned with 
general cargo on the home 
trip. 

The West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association 
has made an investigation 
of trade conditions in the 
East and finds that there is 
a market for western lum- 
ber. The problem that lies 
before Mr. Hammond’s sug- 
gestion is to get ships. The 
market is in the East all 
right, but the western Jum- 
bermen can not get enough 
steamers adequately to han- 
dle all their South American 
and Australian trade, let 
alone eastern trade. 


Bruner, sécretary, 





THE GALLERY AT THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA WHOLE- 
SALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, WHITEMARSH, JULY 10, 1913. 


Standing—Left to Right—John W. Coles, Walter Mingus, Charles Atherton, Arthur W. 
Kent, Henry Whelpton, J. Wistar Evans, S. Ashton Souder. 2 

Seated—Left to Right—Robert B. Rayner, Robert G. Kay, Robert C. Lippincott, presi- 
dent, Owen M. 
Underhill. 


William 'T. Betts, B. Franklin Betts, Frederick 8. 











National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


700,000,000 Feet. 


AMOUNT AND KINDS. 700,000,000 feet 
B.. M., more or less, of Engelmann spruce, 
lodgepole pine, larch, white fir, balsam fir, white 
pine, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, and yellow 
pine, approximately 35 per cent Engelmann 
spruce, 20 per cent larch, 16 per cent lodge- 
pole, 11 per cent white or balsam fir. 

LOCATION. Within the Kootenai National 
Forest, Montana, in the Yaak River watershed. 

STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3 per M for white pine, $2.50 per M 
for yellow pine, lodgepole pine and Engelmann 
or white spruce, $2 per M for cedar, $1.50 per 
M for larch and Douglas fir, and $1 per M for 
hemlock and white or balsam fir, $1.50 per 
cord for white pine wood, $1.25 cord for Engel- 
mann or white spruce and yellow pine wood, $1 
per cord for lodgepole and cedarwood, and 75c 
per cord for larch, Douglas fir, white fir and 
hemlock wood. Rates to be readjusted every 
five years. 

DEPOSIT. With bid $20,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as for- 
feit if the contract and bond are not executed 
within the required time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including October 3, 1913. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the 


District Forester, Missoula, Montana 


OR THE 


Lola National 
Forest, 


Forest Supervisor, Missoula, Mont. 
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Buy Trees and Get Rich 
2 2 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 





Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SS J 
British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Willact as agent for purchasers. 
Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 

W. L. KEATE 

Crowe and Wilson Bldg., 441 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 



































Southern Tiniberlands 


Exceptional investments can be made by the 
lumberman who desires to cut at once. If you are 
in the market for a tract, write me for descriptions. 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


2137 American Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Saw Mills Designed and Built 














Plans and Specifications prepared. ion supervised. 
Fist class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ba- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 


sawmill engineer. Can save you money. I 


C.M. STEINME Washington, D.C. 





P.O. 
Box 83 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JuLty 19, 1913. 


























1109 Hennen Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


: Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all 
St -parts of the world. Special facilities for handling export 
} shipments. 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG: 


= facilities f jati ight contracts and effectin: 
a. Seeriech bon ecieeel, We beatle al dere of cue ond 
here ‘Special Departmen 





t handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














© PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - - - - ALABAMA, 


' TIMBER ESTIMATORS 




















Timber Estimates! 


We make accurate cruises of standing 
timber, topographical maps, and advise 
as to forest management for— 


TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 








Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. § 470 Fourth Ave. 622 Tremont Bidg. 
JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 


SRE ETT 






















5538 Sade De See 53 SEOSOS Se Bs 


JAMES W. 


Timber Estimates and Working Plans. 
Topographical and Timber Maps. 

Forest Engineering and Surveying. 
Experienced Northern and Southern Cruisers. 





















22 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S.A. 


; $ Cr OsOeGrOsGeG sOsorGrOscaoeSed 
ony 22% o2Oee 28S S35 POPORS 


Timber Estimates 


Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 





GARDNER & HOWE 


Engineers 


Clarence W. Griffith, Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








SEWALL| 


by President Owen M. Bruner in the hall of the locker- 
house. The meeting was full of wit and unconventional 
ity and goodfellowship, but was nevertheless taken up 
for over two hours with vital matters. Overcharges of 
railroads and recovering, freight rates, trade conditions 
and prospects were discussed, and methods considered 
for increasing the business of the individuals separately, 
and of the wholesale trade as a unit. 

In addition to the golfing contingent the following, 
all of whom are principals, were present: 


B. Franklin Betts and William T. Betts, of Charles M. 
Betts & Co.; Arthur W. Kent. of the J. S. Kent Company ; 
Owen M. Bruner and Henry Whelpton, of the O. M. Bruner 
Company; S. Ashton Souder, of Edmund L. Souder & Co. ; 
Robert C. Lippincott; Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, 
Underhill & Nixon; Charles Atherton, of Charles Atherton 
& Co.; Walter Mingus, of Mingus & Rutter; Robert B. Ray- 
ner, of Rayner & Parker; John W. Coles, William F. Robin- 
son; Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Company, and J. 
Wistar Evans. 





PORT OF BALTIMORE. 


Figures for Half Year Show No Curtailment in Ex- 
portation of Lumber and Logs. 





BaALtTimMorE, Mp., July 14.—In view of the congestion 
which prevails in some of the foreign markets and the 
unsettled condition of prices it is interesting to note to 
what extent, if any, the movement of lumber and logs 
has been halted. ‘the export figures for the first half 
of the present year for the port of Baltimore fail to 
show that the forwardings have been to any degree 
curtailed, compared with the corresponding periods of 
last year. Most of the totals, even as late as June, dis- 
close an expansion in shipments, so that, if the same 
state of affairs prevails with respect to the other ports, 
a curtailment in the selections on the other side of the 
Atlantie is improbable. The shipments of hickory logs 
for June were nearly twice as large as those for June, 
1912, every month of the current year showing a heavy 
gain. With respect to oak logs the shipments varied, 
although the aggregate for the six months was still eon- 
siderably in excess of 1912. In walnut logs there was 
a big gain for the present year, while the classification 
‘fall other logs’’ in 1913 is about 26,000 feet ‘ahead of 
1912. 

In oak lumber there was a falling off of about 600,000 
feet in June of this year, as against June, 1912, though 
the total for the six months is about 1,750,000 feet ahead 
of 1912. In yellow pine there was an increase of 1,- 
000,000 feet, while poplar went up nearly 200,000 feet, 
although the June shipments are more than 1,000,000 feet 
behind those of the same month in 1912. There was 
also a heavy gain in ‘‘all other lumber,’’ the shipments 
for June being twice as large as those during the same 
month last year. The rest of the export lumber trade 
also makes a good showing as far as quantity is con- 
cerned, while the estimated prices appear to have been 
about the same for the two periods, although at times 
sharp variations in values are noted. Altogether there is 
every reason for exporters to be satisfied with the volume 
of business done, whatever their grievances may be as 
to the returns. A pronounced degree of quiet prevails 
now and indications are that the second half of the 
year will disclose a decided falling off in the export 
movement. 

A summary of exports for the first six months of 1913 
compared with the corresponding period of 1912 follows: 





——1913——— 1912——— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
f ber— 
sunk... ....-14,799,000 $494,986 13,094,000 $443,909 
Pitch Pine.. 1,000 52 16,000 691 
Yellow Pine. 1,930,000 61,742 916,000 27,635 
eee SN... “ean ees . Same oms 25,000 
Poplar 1,506,000 61,097 1,139,000 
Spruce imei 150,000 4,955 1,052,000 
All Other.... 2,632,000 122,542 1,130,000 
Manufactures of Wood— tes 
Shingles 33,000 250 75,000 575 
Shooks 16,011 17,879 17,943 19,799 
Staves 640,437 37,965 315,344 20,750 
OS Pe ae eee 500 
PME cctess veowees 2 4 nes 19,570 
ot rc | | Saaee ee 11,16 3 
peo 4.637 <sscecs 1129 
Og ee ee OO 0SO heise wis 339,666 
,0G8— a 
‘ ‘Ttickory 979,000 33,549 771,000 19,335 
ME rats 177,000 6,684 136,000 3,398 
Walnut 1,563,000 102,335 1,021,000 76,860 
All Other.... 356,000 12,480 325,000 10,501 
Total Values......$1,304,18% $1,128,464 





_ SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


New Or.eans, La., July 8.—Here is something new 
under the sun. Sometime ago a Louisiana mill shipped 
a ear of lumber to a middle western destination. It 
was just an average car, of good average lumber, 
neither heavier nor lighter than the general run. Later 
the shipper was staggered to find that freight charges 
had been collected on the basis of 93,500 pounds net 
weight. An investigation was speedily got under way. 
The first feature developed was that the lumber had 
gone forward in a car of an eastern railway system, 
whose number, by a strange coincidence, happened to 
be 93,500. This exact correspondence between the car 
number and the ‘‘net weight’’ of the lumber shipment 
was brought to the attention of railroad traffic men. 
With an immediateness that must establish a new record 
the freight bill was corrected and an overcharge of 
$112.50 was admitted. ‘The practice of using the ear 
number to express the net weight of the shipment therein 
hauled is believed in this neck of the woods to be 
‘unique. ’? 





REPORT ON CURRENCY BILL. 


Recom dati 





of Banking Committee National 
Chamber of Commerce Anent Owen-Glass Bill. 


The Currency and Banking Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States met on July 9 in 
Washington for the purpose of considering the proposed 
Owen-Glass currency bill. Its 14 members met ~ with 
widely differing views upon the subject, but after two 
days’ discussion issued a report on Friday embodying 
practically unanimous recommendations. Accompanying 
the report is a circular letter which in part is as follows: 

If it is possible, as we believe it is, to obtain in the near 
future the passage of a measure which will, to a very large 
degree, relieve the situation and at the same time make a 
long step forward in the direction of permanent improve- 
ment, it would, it seems to us, be foolish in the extreme to 
take any action which could only result in destroying any 
possibility of such relief for a long time to come. 

That is the conclusion that we have all reached, includ- 
ing those who came to the meeting with contrary views to 
a very marked degree. ‘That is the spirit in which we 
recommend that the business men and bankers of the coun- 
try generally address themselves to this question, because if 
they do that with the care and thoroughness with which 
we have endeavored to reach our conclusions, we believe 
their conclusions will be so nearly in harmony with those 
expressed in this report as to make it possible for the busi- 
ness men and bankers of the country to unite in supporting 
these recommendations, and we believe that such united 
action will prove to have been most effective help in 
bringing about the enactment of a measure that will enable 
us to go on and do business in this country with freedom 
and safety. 

The printed report contains several thousand words 
and its suggestions are grouped under four main head- 
ings. A summary is given in our Washington letter. 
The suggestions as a whole are constructive and intended 
to improve rather than defeat the bill as proposed. 

Under the head of control and management the report 
urges that in dignity the Reserve Board should rate with 
the Federal Supreme Court, and be equally free from 
any suspicion of political bias or control. A ‘‘ Federal 
Reserve Council’’ is also recommended, to be elected by 
the members of Federal Reserve Banks, the members 
to sit at the meetings of the board but to have no vote. 

The committee recommends that in the beginning 
reserve banks be established only in the present central 
reserve cities and that other reserve centers be added 
gradually as conditions warranted. For other centers 
of sufficient importance a system of branches is recom- 
mended. The committee states its belief that central 
reserve banks should be established only where they. can 
be made at least as strong as any of the member banks 
composing them. 

As to note issues and discounts, the committee calls 
attention to the fact that Section 13 of the bill as intro- 
duced on June 26 makes ‘‘acceptances authorized by the 
Act’’ acceptable for deposit. The committee believes 
this an oversight ‘‘since it is obvious that while such 
acceptances may be objects of discount they cannot be 
regarded as cash.’’ Another apparent oversight was 
that in the same section which places promissory notes 
secured by bonds on the same plane with commercial 
paper as a basis for loans and currency issues. The 
committee suggests the inclusion in the acceptable list 
of obligations issued by the United States or by any 
State, county or municipality, and maturing in not more 
than six months. The committee also believes that the 
limitation of $500,000,000 placed upon the reserve note 
issue is unnecessary, and with the present increase in 
population and production would be absorbed into per- 
manent circulation in a few years and thus provide no 
feature of elasticity. 

The committee also criticises the idea of allowing the 
Federal Reserve Board to charge interest on issues of 
these notes, for in all cases the borrower and not the 
bank pays this tax, and this falls upon those needing 
currency for payrolls and for use in the country districts 
where business is not transacted so largely by check as 
in the larger centers. As an alternative the committee 
suggests that the notes issued to the Federal Reserve 
Banks have an identifying number, and that no bank 
be permitted to pay out any notes save those issued by 
itself. Notes paid out by any Federal Reserve Bank, 
therefore, and finding their way through the channels 
of trade to some other reserve bank, would necessarily 
be sent in for redemption. The committee believes, also, 
that the guarantee of the note issues by the reserve 
banks should be mutual, and that the notes issued 
through any one bank should have back of them the com- 
bined assistance of all the Federal Reserve Banks. 

It is also pointed out that the charters will expire in 
20 years, and that a political deadlock in Congress might 
lead to delay in renewal. It is recommended, therefore, 
that these charters be automatically self-extending be- 
yond that period until such time as Congress shall take 
action. 

The committee further recommends that the surplus 
earnings of the reserve banks, which shall go to the 
Federal Treasury, shall be used for the establishment 
of a safety fund or surplus relating to the Government’s 
guaranty of the note issues, and second, to the gradual 
liquidation of the existing demand obligation of the 
United States. It is further recommended that the term 
“short time obligations,’’ as used in Section 15, be more 
clearly defined as obligations maturing within one year. 
It further recommends that the apportionment of the 
funds of the Government among the various Federal 
Reserve Banks shall be made at the request or recom- 
mendation of the Federal Reserve Board. Obviously 
this, as well as the board’s power to require any given 
bank to discount paper for any other, are the two most 
important methods of securing a proper balance of 
money in various sections of the country. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 





Number Sixteen Suitable for Farmhouse — Large Combination Dining Room 
and Kitchen — Three Bedrooms — Second Story Addition 
Easily Arranged—Estimated Cost $1,600. 


The plan this week is for a five-room cottage with two 
bedrooms on the second floor and one bedroom on the 
first floor, the other two first-floor rooms being a living 
room and a combined dining room and kitchen, 16 by 16 
feet. The estimated cost is $1,600. It will be noted, 
however, that additional room might easily be provided 
in this plan by building the entire house two stories, and 
if a second story might be expected to be built upon the 
addition at a later time it would be advisable, as sug- 
gested in the bill of materials, to provide 2 by 10 joist 
for the ceiling, and to lower the ceiling 2 inches from 
the height indicated in the main plans. It would be well 
also if this second story addition is contemplated for 
the future to reverse the second floor plan throwing hall 
to the other side, so a door can be cut from it to the 
added rooms. The stairs would then open from living 
room on first floor. 

Plans and specifications for this house will be furnished 
for $1.50 a set. The bill of materials follows: 


246 
246 


= 


“IR 


FINISH. 

. 1x4 facia. 

3” crown mold. 
- 1%” bed mold. 

. 1x8 frieze and soffit. 
. 1x10 frieze. 
- 1%” clover leaf. 
. 1x10 base. 
. %” cove. 
. ft. 2” water table. 
. lattice casing and step ends, 1x6. 
. 136 lattice. 
- 14x11% nosed stepping. 
. 1x8 risers. 
lin. ft. % cove. 
box col. 10x10—7’ moulded casing and base. 
rear porch col, 4x4—7’. 
lin. ft. 2x6 top and 2x4 bottom porch rail and 1% 

balusters. 

lin. ft. 2x4 top and bottom porch rail and 1% balusters. 
pair corner boards 1x12—14’ moulded casing. 
pair corner boards 1x6—8’6” moulded casing. 


sT FLOOR— 


2 cellar sash 10x12 5 lights and frame. 























HOUSE PLAN NO. 16, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY BALLARD PLANNERY COMPANY. 
LUMBER BILL. 


3 pcs. 6x8—18’ com. R girder. 
1 pe. 6xS— 8’ com. R girder porch. 
1 pe. 6x6—-14’ com. R girder post. 
10 pes, 2x6—16’ com. S18 mudsills. 
34 pes. 2x8$—18’ com. SIE Ist floor joist. 
15 pes. 2x8— 9’ com. S1E list floor joist. 
6 pes. 2x6—18’ com. SLE porch floor joist. 
2 pes. 2x8—16’ com. SIE porch lintel. 
1 pe. 2x8—-14’ com. S1E porch lintel. 
15 pes. 2x8—16’ com. S1E 2nd floor joist over living 
room. 
15 pes. 2x8—-12’ com. SIE 2nd floor joist over bed 
room, 
15 pes. 2x6—18’ com. S1E 2nd floor joist over kitchen. 
If rooms are desired to be built later change to 8x10 
and drop ceiling 2”. 
16 pes. 2x4— 9’ com. SIE porch ceil joist front. 
16 pes. 2x4— 8’ com. S1E porch ceil joist rear. 
24 pes. 2x4—10’ com. S1E collar beams. 
90 pes. 2x4—16’ com. SIE studs outside walls and sec- 
ond floor. 
80 pcs. 2x4—18’ com. S1E studs first floor. 
45 pes. 2x4—16’ com. S1S1E plates. 
80 pes, 2x4—12’ com. SIE main rafters. 
8 pes. 2x4—18’ com. S1E porch rafters. 
8 pes. 2x4—14’ com. S1E porch rafters. 
8200 feet 1x8 sheathing. 
1320 feet 1x6—roof sheathing. 
2000 feet 6” lapsiding. 
624 feet 1x4 ceiling. 
1760 feet 1x4 flooring. 
14 M shingles. 
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FIRST, FLOOR PLAN. 


50 


220 






ceiling door 2-0x2-0 and frame. 

flight stairs cellar, 7 treads and winders, 12 risers. 

exterior door to cellar, 2-8x6-8, 1 light, 3 cross panel 
and frame. 

exterior doors 2-8x6-8, 1 light, 3 cross panel, frame 
and trim. 

exterior doors 2-6x6-6, 5 panel, frame and trim. 

interior doors 2-0x6-6, 5 cross panel, frame and trim. 

mull windows, 26x26, 2 lights, top cut 6 frame and 
trim. 

windows 26x26 2 lights. top cut 6 frame and trim. 

window 26x26 2 lights, frame and trim. 

window 20x20 2 lights, frame and trim. 

drain board 2’0”. 

lin. ft. 1x12 shelving for pantry. 

lin. ft. 1x18 shelving for pantry. 

lin. ft. base and shoe. 

72 lin. ft. picture mold. 

1 flight stairs, 17 steps and risers. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


Second FLOOR— 


a10te 
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interior doors 2-0x6-6, 5 cross panel, frame and trim, 

interior doors 2-0x6-6, 5 cross panel, frame and trim. 

mull window 26x24 2 lights, top cut 6 lights, frame 
and trim. 

windows 26x20 2 lights, top cut 6 lights, frame and 
tri 


me bo ce 


bo 


rim. 

window 26x24, 2 lights, frame and trim. 
window 20x20 2 lights, frame and trim. 
sash 26x18 1 light, frame and trim. 
lin.ft. chair rail. 

lin. ft. picture mold. 

lin. ft. base and shoe. 

yds. plaster. 

lath. 
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N.C.and Va. Pines | 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties 


Inquiries solicited and prompt shipments guaranteed 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro. 
Ofer and Yards BALTIMORE, MD. 


713-721 S. Caroline St., 
Wholesale 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—— WHOLESALE 


KILN DRIED NORTH YELLOW PINE 





CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 
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BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall Street LONDON 


Established in London for over a quarter of a century. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


peeeee 








WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *"CHALONER.”* Codes used, A BC, 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 


LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











JOHN H. BURRELL & co. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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Agents for the Sale 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. Sesiiccuc's 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Code: Ylecede, Lever coor, ntc.,a0, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 
TLAN 23 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable platens “Brakridge Glasgow : Cable Address: * Nivariam” London 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine. North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 

GLASGOW, 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn. 


WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sele of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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Eas Chan e Combination 
a, and “— Doors 


are just what you need to revive your trade 
in these seasonable goods. They appeal 
readily to everybody that sees them and are 
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Stock doors are made of absolutely clear, kiln 
dried Arkansas Soft Pine,which can be stained 
and finished to match any wood desired. 
Door is 1%’’ thick with stiles 456" wide, 
mortised for tenon of rails 3’’ deep. All joints 
glued and pinned with steel dowels. This 
makes a perfectly rigid door and prevents 
sagging and getting out of shape. 


Write for Particulars 


The Combination Door Co. 


104 Ruggles Street, 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 








FOR SALE 
Small Saw Mill. 


Low price for cash, or will 
consider trade for land. Mill 
capacity fifteen to twenty 
thousand a day. Mill now 
located in South. 





Address, “‘L. 66”’ 


Care, American Lumberman. 


_I 


will find it to their advantage 


a 


H A R b W 00 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 























THE FUTURE OF SOUTH PHILADELPHIA. 


The ‘‘Idle End’’ of Philadelphia is about to awaken, 
and, being nearest the sea, is likely to advance with 
wonderful strides, especially as the development will 
take place at the psychological moment to come in for 
the Panama Canal business. With big Pacific lumber 
interests looking for eastern 
probably will be no small part of the development. 

An after-survey of the agreement between the city 
and the railroads, covering the elimination of grade 
crossings, discloses the vast importance: of the whole 
plan to the development of South Philadelphia. The 
agreement and the improvements contemplated under 
it show that the lower end of South Philadelphia will 
be completely rebuilt and a process of regeneration will 
take place. 

Director Cooke has pointed out that it is possible to 
complete the essential features within three years and 
the entire project within five years. Im that time it is 
proposed to eliminate the grade crossings; complete the 
park at League Island; finish the Southern Boulevard 
and the Plaza; build new city piers into the Delaware 
River from Snyder Avenue and Greenwich Point; con- 
struct a four-track causeway, to be used by the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio Railroads; elevate tracks 
on several streets; and, finally, reclaim hundreds of acres 
of marsh and undeveloped land south of Oregon Avenue. 
The improvements will mean direct communication to 
that part of South Philadelphia which heretofore has 
been cut off. The construction of the subway directly 
into this territory means that League Island will be less 
than fifteen minutes from Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Warehouses and wharves are expected to be constructed 
along the river fronts and vicinity, and factories will be 
erected. To all of this boom every interest is expected 
to contribute. 

Frank H. Marshall, secretary of the Commercial Ex- 
change, said that officials of that organization are de- 
lighted that an agreement has been reached which 
provides for the preservation of the Belt Line with its 
rights and franchises. 

‘The same sentiment was expressed by other promi- 
nent men. 

At League Island. 

That the Philadelphia Navy Yard should ke made the 

greatest naval station in the United States was the 


locations, this industry . 


consensus of opinion of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives after it had made a 
thorough inspection of League Island, July 12. The 
committee had come with no intention of expressing an 
opinion, but after a tour of the island most of the mem- 
bers were filled with enthusiasm and lost no time in 
committing themselves to any action that would tend 
to increase the importance of the local naval station. 

The visit of the Congressmen resulted in a suggested 
solution of the new drydock question that probably will 
be carried out, involving the building of a 1,700-foot 
drydock at a cost of not more than $2,000,000. As a re- 
sult of his suggestion Representative Robert E. Lee, of 
Pottsville, a member of the committee, decided to take 
the matter up in Congress. 


Shipping Interests Elated. 


Shipping interests foresee a big development in the 
export and import business by reason of the increased 
facilities for handling water cargoes that the downtown 
grade-crossing pact will make possible. William 0. 
Hempstead, of O. G. Hempstead & Son, custom brokers 
and steamship agents, was enthusiastic over the proposed 
development of the port as outlined in the plans made 
public by Director Cooke. Mr. Hempstead said: 


It is the greatest event in the history of Philadelphia 
commerce. It shows what can be accomplished when the 
interests affected are successfully brought together, as has 
been dene by the city administration in this instance. You 
can make up your mind that when the railroads agreed to 
expend $7,000,000 for port improvements alone, in connec- 
tion with other railroad work associated with this de- 
velopment, their representatives must see favorable con- 
ny ahead, otherwise the expenditure would not be 
made. 


Will Insure Broad Street Subway. 


Philadelphia is to have a Broad Street subway just as 

soon as contracts for the work can be awarded, accord- 
ing to a statement made by J. S. W. Holton, president 
of the Maritime Exchange, and authorized by Transit 
Direetor A. Merritt Taylor. 
‘‘The Broad Street subway has been decided upon,’’ 
Mr. Holton declared. ‘‘The plan has been adopted 
officially, and it will be put into operation just as soon 
as the contracts for the work can be awarded.’’ 





FLOOD PROTECTION A NECESSITY. 


Disaster and ruin wrought by the floods of last spring 
and previous years in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
have left those most seriously affected im a receptive 
frame of mind anent improvements looking toward the 
elimination of such occurrences in future. Numerous 
plans for coping with the situation have been and will 
continue to be advanced and the question resolves itself 
into a task of sorting the practical from the theoretical. 
The total damage done last spring probably never will 
be accurately tabulated, but where statistics are avail- 
able, even the most conservative figures are appalling. 

A resumé has been made of losses sustained in Desha 
County, Ark., where the ravages of last spring’s flood 
were heavy but similar to other sections contiguous. 
Figures based on reports of the Agricultural Department 
show the average yield of cotton and the number of tons 
of cottonseed produced in Desha County in the last ten 
years to have been: 


Cotton, 16,000 bales, average price $60 a bale... .$ 960,000 
Cottonseed, 8,000 tons, average price $20 a ton.. 160,000 


WEE Gok nic coo 8.0o o 0k one S ey US aSea Se ee pee $1,120,000 


In 1912 the yield of both cotton and cotton seed de- 
creased 50 percent, making a loss in these two products 
alone of $560,000. Other losses during 1912 and 1913 
are as follows. 








1912. 1913. 

Quan- Av. Quan- Av. 
tity. price. Value. tity price. Value. 
COM soccer ne 500 $ 8 §$ 4,000 400 $ 8 $ 3,200 
Horses & Mules 100 100 10,000 60 100 6,000 
Cee ae 1,000 5 5,000 500 5 2,500 
RR OL couv cate «Shree ee $19,000 $11,700 
Repairing fences and houses. 7,500 18,000 
Fighting fiood at levees..... 58,000 40,000 
Closing breaks in \evees.... 80,000 100,000 
Loss in business, etc....... 10,000 8,000 
Timber losses, etc.......... 30,000 40,000 
Repairing bridges and roads. 6,000 5,000 
Plantation damaged ....... 10,000 
210,500 $232,700 


Adding the loss in cotton and cottonseed yield for 


1912 makes a total of $770,500. No figures are given 
covering the loss of crops for this year, as the water 
receded early, giving ample time for an average crop 
of both corn and cotton. All figures given in the above 
table are deemed conservative. Those who lost stock 
have been personally solicited and the figures they gave 
can be relied upon. The cost of fighting the flood is 
based upon the reports of the levee boards, as were the 
figures on the expense incurred in closing breaks in the 
levee. The timber losses are based on information ob- 
tained from the different lumber companies and the road 
and bridge repairs agree with the vouchers issued to cover 
the work of Desha County. 
_ Comment upon such losses is unnecessary. To everyone 
it is apparent that something should be done and done 
quickly. Theories have been advanced—some bad and 
some good-—and the country is unanimous in its opinion 
regarding protection, or at least the necessity for it. 
Captious individuals seek to belittle new methods and 
if their caviling has no other result it will probably delay 
whatever improvements might be made until another such 
flood as oceurred last spring has awakened them to the 
need for puissant action. The bills now in Congress 
provide a way in time to eliminate the danger and to 
lessen it before another spring is at hand. _ 
Whatever plan is adopted the start should be made as 
soon as possible and a protection afforded which will be 
of a permanent nature. The Newlands River regulation 
bill is sufficiently broad to give protection from danger 
in any of the States and not merely on the lower Missis- 
sippi, and encourages the use of any measure according 
to its value. It does not confine itself to the use of 
levees alone, although this method is the most practical 
for the lower Mississippi. Reservoirs established on the 
Ohio and the upper Mississippi headwaters might mate- 
rially lessen the rush of waters during flood periods. 
The possibilities of such a method have been indicated 
in Minnesota. The construction of a giant spillway 
from a point near Cairo to the Red River, connecting 
lakes and rivers lying west of the Mississippi would 
lessen the height of the flood below Cairo. Reforestation 
in some districts would prevent the washing of detritus 
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into the streams. The Newlands bill makes definite 
appropriation for work along the lower Mississippi but 
goes farther in territory and choice of methods than the 
Ransdell-Humphreys bill. The immediate measure for 
the lower Mississippi is the completion of the levee sys- 
tem. Therefore it is of interest to know what is meant 
by an adequate levee under the conditions recurring in 
that district. The cross section sketch shown herewith 
is the standard plan of levee construction adopted for 
the lower Mississippi. The heavily shaded portion shows 
a cross-section of a typical levee in the present system 
which, with the exception of five crevasses, aggregating 
about five miles, withstood the unprecedented flood of 
last spring. The full section shown by the dotted sur- 
face or lightly-shaded area represents a cross section of 
a levee in the perfected system, toward which the Mis- 


ERS RPE 


sissippi River commission is working and which it de- 
clares will withstand all future floods. 

Protection is necessary; it is imperative. A proper 
system, whether under State or Federal control, would 
mean a saving of thousands of dollars and the reclama- 
tion of much valuable land which is now uninhabited, 
but Federal control, broad and inclusive, is the only prac- 
tical system. 

BBB BILI II IIOP 

Ammonia bombs are being tried out on some of the 
national forests for the purpose of extinguishing forest 
fires. They are said to have worked well in the case 
of brush fires where the fire-fighters find difficulty in 
getting near enough to the burning area to beat out 
the flames. Each bomb exploded will extinguish fire in 
a circle of about 5 yards in diameter. 
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Motor Truck for Woodlot Logging. 


Something closely akin to Yankee ingenuity has been 
displayed by John Oursley, a Maryland woodsman, in 
adopting an ordinary 5-ton, 6-cylinder motor truck to 
the needs of his business. Mr. Oursley buys up the 
scattered timber on the woodlots of his neighborhood 
and after cutting the trees hauls the logs to market 
wherever he can dispose of them most advantageously. 

To replace the ordinary wheels of the truck Mr. 
Oursley had steel wheels made with very wide treads 
and rough corrugations. With the truck thus equipped 
it ean be driven over almost any ground at a good 
rate of speed. 

For the removal of the oak, ash, birch, maple and 
pine trees that comprise his stock in trade a winch and 
tackle are provided, and thus equipped the motor truck 
logging outfit has proved to be very economical. 





Motor Trucks Abroad. 


W. B. Engler, one of the best known engineers con- 
nected with the manufacture of motor trucks in this 
country, has the following to say about motor truck 
conditions abroad, following a three months’ trip of 
inspection in Europe: 


I spent most of my time in England, Switzerland, Italy 
and France, and my first important impression was that the 
truck manufacturers. on the other side of the water have a 
much easier problem than we have over here. European 
roads are surprisingly good. In the main they resemble 
our macadam State roads, and you rarely, if ever, see bad 
stretches of what we ordinarily term “country” roads. 

Naturally there is a very close relation between average 
road conditions and truck design. A well-built truck is not 
only designed from the load down but is checked back 
through the entire truck with reference to road shocks. 
When you consider that to these factors a large factor of 
safety must also be added there is an evident difference be- 
tween American and European problems of design. 

Although the use of motor trucks in Europe dates back 
earlier than in the United States, there are more motor 
trucks used here than in Continental Europe and England 
combined. This is well illustrated by the fact that more 
motor trucks are in service in the city of New York than 
in the entire German Empire. 

In London one sees a great many steam wagons. These 
trucks are said to be doing good work, but judged by our 
American standards of trimness and clean-cut lines they 
are awkward and ungainly. They resemble somewhat our 
American steam road rollers, and are largely used in con- 
nection with trailers, forming what is called a road train. 
These road trains present a novel sight that seems to be 
more than ordinarily interesting to visitors from this side 
of the water. 





Competing With Railroads. 


When a motor truck becomes a competitor of a rail- 
road the futility of questioning its efficiency is evident. 
kK. J. Foster in hauling lumber from the yards of the 
Ganahl Lumber Company at Redondo, Cal., to Los 
Angeles is providing this competition. The charge of 
the railroad for hauling lumber from Redondo to Los 
Angeles is 80 cents a ton. Foster hauls six tons of lum- 
ber at each load and makes two trips a day, which if 
done on the same basis of the rail charge would net him 
$9 a day. 

Where the motor truck wins over the railroad is that 
it delivers the load direct to the yard or other destina- 
tion. Shipping by rail necessitates two more handlings 
of the lumber, with the expense incident thereto. In 
being able to make quick deliveries on stock which may 
happen to be running low in the city yards the truck 
possesses a value which is difficult to estimate in doilars 


and cents but which often may mean the difference 
between being able to supply a customer with lumber 
and losing an order. 

By the use of the motor truck the entire resources of 
the harbor yards are available on two hours’ notice, and 
when a yard operator is short of stock he can get it from 
the wholesaler in a comparatively short time. Many 
times a motor truck has done in two hours’ time what 
would have taken two days if the railroad had been de- 
pended upon. 





Example of Truck Efficiency. 

An exceptionally interesting example of the successful 
use of a motor truck for hauling lumber is shown in the 
experience of the Pope & Cottle Lumber Company, of 
Chelsea, Mass., and the parent firm, the Curtis & Pope 
Lumber Company, of Boston. Two years ago the com- 
pany installed a motor truck at its Chelsea yards. A 
special truck loading device was constructed which en- 
abled the men to load lumber on a rack while the truck 
was away. When the machine came in a chain hoist 
lifted the rack aboard so that no time was lost in 
loading. 

The company found that this truck would cover 50 
miles a day and did the work of eight horses which were 
formerly hired by the day. The truck was found so 
efficient that a second one was soon installed, and the 
successful use of the two trucks led to the decision to 
put six additional trucks in use at the main yard in 
Boston. Quicker service, increased radius of delivery, 
and economical delivery are winning for the motor truck 
everywhere. 





Retail lumber dealers, manufacturers and wholesalers 
have been free in writing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about their experience with the motor truck. Other 
dealers who have not put the truck in use write to 
ask about truck efficiency and truck problems that 
must be settled for them before any decision is made to 
purchase any particular truck. One Ohio retailer re- 
cently wrote: ‘‘We use a 3-ton and one 5-ton truck, 
and find they do a great deal more work and do it more 
quickly than a team. The truck shows speed on long 
hauls, and it will be found that a good truck has few 
faults.’’ An Iowa concern using a 114-ton truck and 
a 314-ton truck says: ‘‘Our light truck is a great suc- 
cess for quick delivery and equals two teams. Our heavy 
truck is about equal to three teams. ‘he truck pleases 
our patrons, as we are able to move stock to delivery 
point expeditiously. We can deliver, in the country, 
right at the farm. We are pleased with our purchase 
and may get another truck next year.’’ 





Three KisselKar trucks that average 47 miles each a 
day are in the service of the Golden Rule department 
store of St. Paul, Minn. One of the trucks covers 62 
to 65 miles in suburban delivery and makes more than 
200 stops. It is said that the cost of delivery per pack- 
age is about half that of horse delivery, while the range 
of trade is greatly extended. ; 

Lumber dealers who desire information of a reliable 
nature concerning motor trucks, their cost and main- 
tenance and adaptability for lumber hauling should send 
their names to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These names 
are given to trustworthy :aakers who manufacture trucks 

that meet the needs of the 
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lumber business. 





The careful truck owner 
uses the same judgment in 
the care of a truck that an 
owner or driver would of a 
fine pair of horses. Any 
truck owner or operator who 
does this will make good at 
any exacting job where an 
error of judgment in operat- 
ing and lack of proper 
equipment would mean fail- 
ure. It is known that some 
truck owners or operators 
are so considerate of their 
trucks that they have given 
them names, and accord 
them as good treatment as 





THREE-TON WHITE TRUCK IN USE BY CANADA LUMBER CO. (LTD.), TORONTO 


though they were creatures 
of blood and not machinery. 





A Trade Puller 


for the retail lumberman 
who plans to hold trade 
at home is offered in 


Evans 
Hollow 
Sanitary 


DOOR. 


(PATENTED) 


We specialize in High 
Grade Millwork and 
Veneered Doors and are 
prepared to give you 
prompt estimates for spec- 
jal millwork of all kinds 


from plans or lists. 


Stock Oak Casing always 
on hand for prompt ship- 
- ment. Catalogs on request. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 





PACIFIC COAST 
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[IR FLooRING 
FINISH DIMENSION 
2 SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER 
MOULDINGS STOCK 
TIMBERS LATH U 
CEDAR sini 
BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for handling 
mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 
= MONROE, WASHINGTON 
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MIXED. RED CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern {G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representatives ! Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash, 
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3 Chapman & Perkins Co. 


Wholesale 
Lumber and Shipping 


Portland Office, 601 Welch Bidg., : 
(Ble Lumbermen’s Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Anderson - Christenson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
OUR SPECIALTY 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 311 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 





Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 





_DUNCAN-BOTSFORD CO 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


IR-TIMBERS 


~ RAILWAY é€ CAR MATERIAL 
lay PILING 











Sullivan Lumber Company 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and White Pine 
Lumber, Poles and Piling 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Chamber of Commerce 


Building Portland, Ore. 




















Northwestern Lumber Company 
Oregon Fir 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Oregon White Pine 


Send us your inquiries. 


O. R. Menefee, Pres. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Wind River Lumber Company 


CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir in___ 
Idaho White Pine | S2ish 


Western Hemlock Mixed 
and Red Cedar | eee 


For Factory Lumber 
a PINE AND FIR 


LYSTUL - STUVLAND LBR. CO., Glendale, Ore. 























CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the a7 gt you have ever seen. HKvery 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finge- 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve c is $7.50. Sasipic 
pages free. Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Saatetten Bldg., Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT PROSECUTION OF RETAILERS. 


(Continued from Page 42.) 


good results that come from association work. He did 
not buy from a manufacturer that sold mail order 
houses or consumers because it would be buying from a 
competitor, he said, He declared that it did not re- 
quire any association to teach him to act in such a 
manner. 

‘*Why?’’ asked Attorney Boyle. 

‘*Because it is just as natural as it can be not to buy 
from a competitor.’’ 


Describes Codperative Yard. 


He described farmers codperative yards as a 
‘*bunch’’ of farmers without any expert knowledge of 
the lumber business who form a company for the pur- 
pose of getting the advantage of manufacturers’ prices 
for themselves and not to conduct a general lumber 
business for the benefit of the whole community in 
which the codperative yard might be located. In his 
opinion, the farmer who takes stock in such a concern 
is a consumer, and not in any sense a dealer. He said 
that about 90 percent of the business of a local lumber 
dealer was credit and that a credit system was essential 
to conform with present economic conditions. For this 
reason the public could not be fully and completely 
served with lumber by the mail order houses, because 
the purchaser invariably has to ask for credit on pur- 
chases of lumber and the mail order houses demand 
cash with order. 

The next witness was Benton H. Pollock, of the 
Pollock Lumber & Coal Company, a retailer, and the 
B. H. Pollock Lumber Company, a wholesaler. The 
wholesale “house is in St. Louis, while the retail con- 
cern operates four yards in Illinois. His retail con- 
eern- experiences little trouble with mail order compe- 
tition, he said, because mail order lumber is generally 
inferior to that which regular dealers sell. 

‘*Ts there any truth in the mail order catalog asser- 
tion that the mail order house can undersell the regular 
dealer 40 to 60 percent?’’ asked Attorney Boyle. 

He said that such an assertion was untruthful. He 
described the retail lumber dealer as a necessary anid 
useful factor to the community that served the public 
far more efficiently and economically than the mail 
order house. He had seen some shipments of mail 
order merchandise and the quality of the goods did not 
compare with that carried by the local retail lumber 
dealer. 

Value of Credit Extension. 


‘*The consumer is being cheated and getting the 
worst of it in buying from the mail order house,’’ said 
the witness. ‘‘That is my opinion.’’ He knew of no 
attempts to coerce manufacturers or wholesalers ot 
lumber to confine their business to regular retailers. 

N. W. McLeod, a St. Louis banker, head of the 
Grayson-MeLeod Lumber Company, wholesaler, and 
Graysonia and Nashville Lumber companies, manufac- 
turers, was the concluding witness at St. Louis. Mr. 
McLeod is president of the German Savings’ Associ- 
ation Bank. He said that his wholesale concern con- 
fined itself to the usual distribution methods and sold 
to regular retailers and large buyers of lumber. He 
said there were several good reasons for not selling 
the consumer, the chief one being that it was quite 
impossible for any manufacturer to do such a thing as 
none manufactured all the items of lumber required by 
a retail yard, and that a manufacturer selling the 
consumer direct could not establish the credit of his 
customers. 

‘*Credit is an essential factor in the development 
of the country, and a change to a strictly cash basis 
would be revolutionary,’’ he said. ‘‘Such a change 
would work a great hardship and curtail the building 
operations of the entire country. Business direct with 
the consumer would have to be done on a cash basis.’’ 

The hearing adjourned to resume at Des Moines, 
Iowa, tomorrow, where many witnesses are to be heard 
for the defense, requiring probably a two days’ ses- 
S10n. 


WIDE RANGE OF EVIDENCE. 


Des MoINEs, IowA, July 16.—Judiciously mixing tes- 
timony of witnesses, who told in a scornful way how 
much merchandise purchased from Chicago mail order 
houses actually differed from the glittering word de- 
scriptions in the catalog, and the testimony of lumber 
dealers who defended association work and denied that 
anything was being done to restrain trade, the defense 
in the retailers’ civil ease delivered some telling blows 
since the hearing resumed in this city yesterday. 

After hearing more than two dozen witnesses in the 
case, which is the Government’s attack on the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, charging restraint 
of trade in violation of the Sherman law and asking 
the organization’s dissolution, the hearing adjourned to 
meet at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, tomorrow. The work for 
this week will probably end at Cedar Rapids and then 
will be taken up again at Minneapolis on Monday, to 
continue there until the defense concludes its case. It 
is expected that 10 days or two weeks will be required 
to hear all the defense witnesses at Minneapolis. 

The story of inferior goods was the big feature of 
the two days’ hearing in this city. Several witnesses 
went on the stand and told how they had been ‘‘stung’’ 
in purchases from the mail order houses. Two Des 
Moines women told about sewing machines; a physi- 
cian about paints; an editor about a ehair; a printer 
about jewelry; official of a retail grocery association 
about food stuffs, and a retail lumber dealer about hog 
fencing. Three witnesses testified as.experts as to the 
quality of the goods that the others had purchased, In 
other words, mail order merchandise had a ‘‘heart- 
breaking’’ day in court, the attack being most severe. 


Purpose of Mail Order Attack. 

The purpose of this kind of testimony was to show 
that the mail order house misrepresents other things 
aside from lumber. The way the record was burdened 
with such testimony would indicate that the defense 
had been very successful in its attempt. Other wit- 
nesses aided the defense by telling how association 
work resulted in better methods for the retailing of 
lumber, how the consumer was benefited along with the 
retailer by associated effort, and denied in every par- 
ticular the things the Government charges against the 
Northwestern association. 

One retail dealer, H. B. Meacham, of New Virginia, 
Towa, picked up a mail order catalog which he de- 
seribed as a ‘‘bunch of junk’’ and showed how the 
descriptive matter was prepared in so confusing a 
manner that the customer could not tell from the eata- 
log just exactly what he was getting. The same wit- 
ness, When asked about his ability to compete with the 
mail order houses, said: 

‘‘T find that where the mail order house figures on 
quality its prices are higher than ours.’’ He declared 
that mail order house roofing was beginning to get a 
‘*black eye’’ out his way because most of it had been 
on buildings just long enough to show its inferiority. 

Other witnesses denied that there was any collective 
understanding or agreement among association mem- 
bers to buy from manufacturers or wholesalers who 
sold only to retail dealers, and asserted that their atti- 
tude on that phase of doing business was a question 
of personal opinion. Witnesses who were not members 
of any retail lumber association went on the stand and 
testified that they could buy lumber just as freely 
from any manufacturer or jobber as any association 
member. Several witnesses denied that there was any 
combination to restrain trade in any manner what- 
soever. The nonassociation members were just as em- 
phatic in their stand about not buying from manufac- 
turers or wholesalers who sold consumers or mail order 
houses as were the association members. 


Tell of Mail Order Purchases. 


Testimony about other things than lumber enlivened 
Tuesday’s session in Des Moines, both morning and 
afternoon. Persons who had purchased other kinds of 
merchandise from Chicago mail order houses compared 
catalog descriptions with the actual goods they re- 
ceived, much to the merriment of those who listened to 
the testimony in the Federal Building. Two women 
told about sewing machines they bought from Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. A sewing machine expert described 
the same machines, and other witnesses told about mail 
order house paint, fence, jewelry, collars, furniture and 
foodstuffs. What was related in the testimony would 
indicate that Baron Munchausen and Ananias were not 
the only expert jugglers of facts in the history of 
human affairs. 

The evident purpose of the defense in introducing 
that kind of testimony which had to do with other 
things than the distribution of lumber was to show 
that mail order houses make a practice of misrepre- 
sentation, a charge that was made in the defendants’ 
answer to the Government’s petition in the suit. 

Mrs. H. P. Tuttle and Mrs. Clara Teagarden were 
the women who testified about mail order house sewing 
machines they bought from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Each witness said the machine did not come up to 
catalog description, and O. S. Thomson, of Davenport, 
Iowa, agent for the Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
testified as an expert as to the machines that were 
bought. He said the machines were not Golden Oak, 
as the catalog said they would be; were of cheap wood 
construction and did not harmonize at all with the 
eatalog description. 

Mail Order Goods Investigated. 


He said that by reading the catalog prospective 
customers might think they were getting a sewing 
machine that was worth from $40 to $50 for about $17, 
while in reality the machines were cheaply constructed. 
The description said the machine would be ball bearing 
and it was not. 

R. H. Miles, of Des Moines, bought jewelry and col- 
lars from Sears, Roebuck & Co. He took the rings to a 
Des Moines jeweler, and the collars to a linen expert. 
Herman Kirch, the jeweler, testified that the rings 
which the catalog had described as having ruby and 
sapphire settings were in reality only glass, and could 
be purchased at $1.50 a gross. Robert Bingham, em- 
ployed by Harris-Emery Company, a Des Moines de- 
partment store, declared that the collars which the 
catalog had described as all linen were nothing but 
cotton. The purchases of Miles as well as those of 
some other witnesses were made in 1907 to aid W. J. 
Pilkington, editor of the Merchants’ Trade Journal, 
of Des Moines, in an investigation seeking to establish 
whether mail order merchandise conformed with cata- 
log description. 

The evidence that was secured at that time was 
presented to a Federal grand jury at Des Moines and 
a true bill was returned against the Chicago mail order 
house on the charge of using the mails to defraud. 
Later in the year Judge McPherson, of the Federal 
district court, ruled that the defendant being a corpo- 
ration outside of Iowa could not be extradited and 
the case never came to trial. After a lapse of two 
years the indictment was dismissed for that reason. 

Editor Pilkington took the witness stand and told 
about his investigation and said he financed it himself. 
He said he became convinced that the mail order 
houses were not selling merchandise as represented in 
their catalogs and he investigated in that manner to 
find out. 
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Throws Limelight on Paints. 


Dr. C. F. Spring, of Des Moines, was one vf the 
persons who aided the mail order merchandise investi- 
gation. He bought paint which the Sears-Roebuck 
catalog said was the ‘‘highest grade paint made’’ and 
would wear longer and cover a greater surface than 
any other on the market. It was made in ‘‘our own 
great paint factory by the best paint experts.’’ Prof. 
C. N. Kinney, State chemist of Iowa and chemist at 
Drake University, testified as an expert about the 
Sears-Roebuck paint which Dr. Spring bought. Pro- 
fessor Kinney also testified about some foodstuffs that 
Fred H. Beaner, for nine years secretary of the Des 
Moines Retail Grocer Dealers’ Association, had bought. 
Neither the paint nor the foodstuff came up to catalog 
specifications, he said. Mr. Beaner had testified about 
the purchases he made—chiefly flavoring extracts and 
jams. He said that the investigation showed the 
regular grocery dealer could sell the same quality food 
as the mail order house for 10 to 15 percent less than 
the mail order price, and that the catalog did not tell 
the truth about the goods. 

Professor Kinney declared that the analysis of the 
paint showed that it did not contain white lead and 
did not have the enduring and weathering power of 
standard paints. As to the foodstuff, he said that the 
analysis showed adulterations. 

‘‘The analysis of the paint and foodstuff showed 
that the quality of the goods did not substantiate the 
catalog statements,’’ testified the State chemist. 

G. W. Richardson, a retail lumber dealer, was a star 
witness for the defense when he. testified about mail 
order house fencing. He had with him a sample of 
mail order fence and the kind sold by the regular 
dealer, and he made a comparison which will be of im- 
portance in determining the ease. 


Fencing and Fencing. 


The mail order fence had been described in the mail 
order catalog of the Chicago House Wrecking Company 
as ‘‘absolutely the strongest all-around hog fence on 
the market.’’ It sold for 21 cents a rod and after the 
purchaser paid the freight the price was about 25 cents 
arod. The witness then produced a fence that regular 
and reputable dealers sell for 28 cents a rod, and 
seemingly there was a wonderful difference in the 
exhibits, 

Concerning the mail order fence, the witness said: 
‘‘It is not a strong hog fence, because it is cheaply 
made and poorly galvanized.’’ He then took a fence 
gauge and showed that the wire in the catalog fence 
did not come up to the catalog representation and by a 
comparison showed that the fence sold by regular 
dealers was all that was claimed for it when sold. 

‘*Retail dealers never sell as poor a fence as that 
mail order fence,’’ said the witness in answer to a 
question put by Clark MeKercher, assistant attorney 
general, who is in charge of the case for the Govern- 
ment. ‘‘That is just why retail dealers object to mail 
order competition. The mail order houses handle 
cheaper stuff than we handle.’’ 

Much amusement was occasioned when a chair was 
submitted as an exhibit. It was a mail order chair 
and the catalog of Sears, Roebuck & Co. had described 
it as its rocking chair leader. The price was $3.95, 
and the catalog said the local dealer would .charge 
twice that sum for it while any other mail order house 
would ask $6. It was a wonderful chair according to 
the catalog. It was a sorry looking affair in the court 
room. R. W. McManus, editor of the Steamboat Rock 
Star, at Steamboat Rock, Iowa, was the purchaser. 
He testified that he bought the chair partly to aid 
Editor Pilkington in his investigation, and partly to 
have evidence to submit to his subscribers and adver- 
tisers as to the quality, or rather lack of it, in mail 
order merchandise: ; 


‘*Some’’ Chair Is Exhibited. 

‘‘There is certainly some difference in what you 
expect and what you get in dealing with the mail 
order house,’’ remarked Attorney Boyle when he got 
his first look at the chair. The catalog had said that 
the chair was the ‘‘most wonderful rocking chair 
bargain ever offered,’’ and ‘‘would not get loose and 
shaky like cheap chairs.’’ 

Louis Davidson, a Des Moines furniture dealer, gave 
expert opinion as to the chair. Just why an expert 
was needed to describe the chair properly the defense 
did not explain, but the expert was on hand to tell all 
about it. He said it might be true that the chair was 
made from selected woods, if ‘‘selected’’ meant getting 
the worst lumber obtainable instead of the best. He 
deseribed it as about the poorest rocker a customer 
could buy and said that nearly all retail dealers would 
sell it for less than the mail order price. 

The defense of the lumber dealer did not entirely 
consist on Tuesday of ridicule of mail order merchan- 
dise, Several lumbermen went on the stand and testi- 
fied substantially the same as other dealers who have 
appeared previously as witnesses. One of the promi- 
nent witnesses was C. A, Finkbine, head of the Wis- 
eonsin Lumber Company, which operates a chain of 
yards in northwestern and central lowa. He has been 
in the lumber business for the last thirty-one years and 
for twenty years a director of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. He would not buy from manu- 
facturers who sold consumers or mail order- houses, 
because they were his competitors. More than half 
the retail lumber dealers of Iowa are not association 
members, he said, and these have the same free access 
to the markets of the manufacturers and wholesalers 
the association members had. 


Benefits of Associations. 


He described as the most important association bene- 
fits the insurance feature and? the car tracing depart- 





ment. Anyone who thought there was a combination 
of retail lumber dealers seeking to control anything 
whatever belonged in an institution for the feeble- 
minded, he said. 

‘*So you have no trust?’’ said Attorney Boyle. 

‘*The only ‘trust’ is on our books in the form of 
credits,’’ said the witness, ‘‘and that is about 90 per- 
cent of the extent of the business.’’ He said extension 
of credit to farmers and laborers was necessary, as 
many of them had money only at certain seasons of 
the year, and unless credit was extended they could 
do no building. 

Charles L. Gilchrist, head of the J. K. & W. H. Gil- 
christ Lumber Company, of Des Moines, was another 
important witness. The company has a capitalization 
of $250,000 and operates two extensive yards here. He 
said that he experienced no trouble in competing with 
the mail order houses when the same class of stuff was 
specified. He preferred not to buy from manufacturers 
or wholesalers who sold mail order houses, for the same 
reason that other witnesses explained. He knew of no 
combination or agreement among lumber dealers to 
coerce wholesalers or manufacturers into selling only 
to retail dealers. Other lumber dealers who added 
valuable testimony to the record were H. B. Leachman, 
of New Virginia, Iowa; S. F. Rose, of the Shenandoah 
Lumber Company, Shenandoah, Iowa, and of Rose & 
Moore, of New Market, Iowa; Fred 8S. Whiting, Wau- 
kee, Iowa; Otto C. Griggs, Granger, Iowa; J. T. F. 
Grant, Relfe,-lowa, and George A. Field, secretary and 
manager of the Wheeler Lumber & Bridge Supply 
Company, of Des Moines. Their testimony touched 
substantially the same points as that of other witnesses 
who have appeared from time to time for the defense. 


DEVELOPMENTS ON WEDNESDAY. 


Attorneys for the defense and the Government did 
their work so well in the examination of witnesses on 
Tuesday that only four witnesses remained to be exam- 
ined today, and this task was completed just a few min- 
utes before the noon hour, which enabled those interested 
in the case to catch a train for Cedar Rapids, where sev- 
eral witnesses are to be heard tomorrow. 

The first witness this morning was W. ©. McArthur, 
clerk of the Federal District Court at Des Moines. He 
simply testified as to a certified copy of the proceedings 
in the case in 1907 in which indictments were returned 
in the Federal court against Sears, Roebuck & Co., on a 
charge of misusing the mails. 

The clerk of the court was followed by R. G. Barry, 
of Shenandoah, Iowa, who has charge of several yards 
for the Green Bay Lumber Company, of Des Moines. 
He was an important witness, as he presented some con- 
crete figures showing where the local dealer can under- 
bid the mail order house when the same classes of mate- 
rials are itemized. He cited two instances. He said 
he was able to outbid the Chicago House Wrecking Com- 
pany on a house bill which the Chicago mail order house 
had figured at $980 net and at the time he made his 
bid he did not know he was competing with the mail 
order house. Another instance concerned a house bill for 
which the Chicago House Wrecking Company asked 
$969. His bid’ was $850, underselling the mail order 
house $119 and at the time the bill was figured, he said, 
he did not know that he was competing with a mail order 
house. 

Catalogs Misrepresent. 


He testified that the mail order houses damaged the 
small retailer of lumber by misrepresentation in their 
catalogs. When asked about the beneficial effects of 
retail lumber associations he said that most of the iine- 
yard managers of his concern belonged to an association 
because the company desired that they attend conven- 
tions, mingle with other retail dealers and familiarize 
themselves with methods that tend to improve business. 
The retailer, he said, was a great benefit to any com- 
munity, as most farmers ask and require credit during 
the year. He said the farmers formed the principal part 
of the trade of the company with which he is connected 
and that over 90 percent of the business is credit. In- 
dustrial development would be retarded, he said, if credit 
was not extended farmers and other builders. 

Another important witness was Thomas Tobin, of 
Motelzel & Tobin, wholesalers of lumber at Des Moines. 
He said that the retail dealer was a necessity, serving 
the public well and efficiently, and that he did not sell 
consumers of lumber or the mail order houses, because 
the retail dealer should be protected from unfair com- 
petition. The mail order houses are unfair, because any 
one being familiar with the lumber business can read 
between the lines of the mail order catalog and see where 
it seeks to make the prospective customer believe he is 
getting something that can not be furnished. 

“Tt is impossible for the mail order houses to furnish 
what they state they can,’’ declared the witness em- 
phatically. 

He said that no pressure or coercion had ever been 
brought to bear on the concern to confine its business 
to the regular retail trade. The other witness of the 
morning was W. O. Sloan, president of the W. O. Sloan 
Lumber Company, operator of three retail yards. His 
testimony was similar to that of Mr. Barry. 


BPP PIP IIL 


Oregon is the home of novel ideas. Now it is sug- 
gested that the Government raise its rate on postal 
savings deposits so as to attract still larger amounts 
of money and use this fund in loans on farmlands. 
The general opinion among financiers, as well as 
farmers, seems to be that the latter need better 
borrowing facilities. Yet after all this is a commer- 
cial subject, and if the ‘Government enters into the 
work of furnishing money to farmers why not supply 
capital to lumbermen as well? 
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We've proved toa good many ~ 
skeptical eastern buyers that our 
talk about quality and service was = 
based on “‘‘ability to make good.”’ 
Wewant to convince you. Briefly 
we have 18 mills accessible to all 
the Transcontinental Railroads, 
coupled up with an organization 
of men full of the spirit that ‘‘does 
things.’’ Try us on— 


Old Growth 


YELLOW FIR 


Flooring Finish—Factory Stock. 


SPRUCE 


Soft, Odorless Milk White 
For Yard or Factory Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Pre- 
mium Brand Red Cedar Shingles, 
Spars, Piling, Timbers, Silo and 
Tank Material, Sash and Door Cut 
Stock, Box Shooks, Veneered Pro- 
ducts, Turned Stock, Lath and 
Mouldings. 
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Sales Agents for Associated 
Mills of Grays and Willapa 
Harbors, Washington, of 
Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


TULUM 





NLU 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—1946-47 Peoples’ Gas Bidg.— 
A.J. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; S. C. Lawrence, Dist. Salesman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Manager, 
OMABA, NEB.—551 Brandeis Bldg— 
Jd. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr. 


DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J. Jd. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— 154 Nassau Street— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 


E SEATTLE, WASH.—P. 0. Box 46-~ se 
= F. M. Belden, Manager. 
= INLAND EMPIRE and DAKOTAS— 
= 
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O. Roesner, Trav. Salesman, 
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| PACIFIC COAST | 
Pacific Coast 


LUMBER 


FIR, SPRUCE. CEDAR 
AND REDWOOD 


Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine, 
California White and Sugar Pine, 
Factory Plank. 









wW-tMcCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS r 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois 


Western Office: 
825-6 Henry Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 


Band Resaws and Large Surfacers. 




















Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co. 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Telecode Long Distance } 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


— — 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipmen‘ 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 
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Sy o 
eo White Pine 


Send us your inquiries for 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber 











Telegraph Address, DOVER LUMBER CO., Royer : 
FIR CEDAR 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 

Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 

Dimension, etc. a 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















SAFE WORKING STRESSES OF YELLOW PINE. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that 
Arthur T. North, consulting engineer of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented a paper at its 
recent semiannual meeting favoring the general adoption 
of 1,800 pounds as the working fiber stress limit for long- 
leaf yellow pine, and showing that although some cities 
used this figure, others used figures ranging down to 
1,200 pounds, involving a waste of material, or making 
wooden buildings, through a superfluity of strength, cost 
more in comparison with those constructed of other ma- 
terials. 


This has been brought to the front again by a contri- \ 


bution to the Engineering Record of May 31, 1913, con- 
sisting of a set of tables giving a safe load for yellow 


pine beams in various nominal sizes from 2 by 6 inches 
to 18 by 18 inches based upon actual commercial sizes, 
in various lengths up to 30 feet span. 
These tables were conveniently arranged, but were based 
00 pounds, and the au- 


and running 


upen the minimum figure of 1,2 


thor, J. J. Morgan, consulting engineer, of Columbus, 
Ohio, stated that for shortleaf yellow pine a value of 
1,000 should be used. He makes the following state- 
ment: 


Most of the yellow 


not be loaded so 
1,000 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. North has now contributed to the Engineering 
Record a reply to Mr. Morgan’s article, which appears 
on pages 27 and 28 of the news section of July 5. 
quotes figures of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to show that the total of yellow pine originating 
in Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas for the last three 
years amounts to but 29.01 percent of the total shipments. 
These States furnish the bulk of the shortleaf, but this 
is used chiefly for finishing lumber, being more valuable 
for that purpose than for timbers. The oldfield pine 
might be the variety referred to as a quick growing 
variety, but this does not usually grow large enough for 
any but the smaller timbers. 

As to the safety factor for wooden timbers, Mr. North 
has the following to say: 

There is no valid reason why wood, and especially yel- 
low pine, shouvld(?) be used with a factor of safety of 6 
or more. It is the only structural material whose 
are apparent on superficial inspection, and the effects of 
defects are so well known to intelligent users of timber 
that the strength of the timber can be easily judged. 
Engineers design reinforced concrete work and for the con- 
stituent parts use factors of safety ranging from 2 to 3%. 
On completion of the work a test is the only index as to 
its strength, for superficial inspection tells nothing. Wood 


construction could be subjected to the same tests if neces- 
sary. 


Mr. North states that there is sufficient valid informa- 


pine on the market in the Central 
States is of quick growth and for permanent work should 
as to produce a fiber stress in excess of 


He 


defects 


tion at hand regarding the physical qualities of yellow 
pine to justify the adoption of the following fiber 


stresses : 

Sedgsedt. Shortleaf. 
Compression. with grain...+........... 18 1500 
Compression across grain.............. 350 275 
SORE WARES POI . ). oi ko cp bles aed e Kh o's 17 150 
ERUMPUNG. TEE WLPEMN son ch its cece’ 1800 1500 


Mr. North also states that the fiber stress of 1,800 
pounds was used in figuring the material for the build- 
ings of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition buildings in 
St. Louis, 400,000,000 feet being so used. Mr. North 
quotes from bulletin No. 108, United States Forest 
Service (eliminating -failures from horizontal shear), to 
show that the average ultimate fiber stress in these tests 
were 5,725 pounds for loblolly, 6,487 pounds for short- 
leaf, and 7,658 pounds for longleaf, all air dry, the 
strengths green being respectively 5,031, 5,519 and 6,348 
pounds, 

Mr. North also has an interesting explanation for the 
fact that some municipalities and some engineers have 
adopted 1,200 pounds as a figure for yellow pine. In 
1895 the American Association of Railway Superintend- 
ents of Bridges & Buildings adopted 1,200 pounds for 
longleaf, and 1,000 pounds for shortleaf yellow pine as 
safe fiber stresses for railway bridges and trestles, with 
a factor of safety of 6. These were adopted after an 
interesting discussion and the collection of valuable data, 
and these figures were widely copied in various handbooks 
and textbooks. The American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation in 1909 adopted 1,300 pounds for longleaf yellow 
pine adhd 1,100 pounds for shortleaf, a factor of safety 
of approximately 5, and Professor Jacoby, of Cornell 
University, at that time called attention to the fact 
that the earlier figures intended for bridge use had been 
widely adopted for building use, an entirely different 
proposition. He recommended the publication, in connec- 
tion with the figures, of a note stating that for highways, 
bridges and trestles the stresses may be increased 25 per- 
cent, and for buildings and other structures where the 
timbers are protected from the weather they may be in- 
creased 50 percent. Applied to the new limit for bridges 
of 1,300 pounds for longleaf this would give a working 
stress for building purposes of 1,950 pounds, which is 
higher than that advocated on behalf of the manufac- 
turers of yellow pine. Mr. North closes his communica- 
tion as follows: 

A careful reading of Professor Jacoby’s remarks gives a 
clue to the birth of the 1,200-pound fiber stress for buildings, 
coneeived by the stupidity of engineers who could not dif- 
ferentiate between u stress applicable to railway bridges 
and trestles and a stress suitable for a building. Imagine 
an all-steel train drawn by a Mogul locomotive safely cross- 
ing a trestle designed with a 1,200- or 1,300-pound fiber 


stress, and then, perforce, using a 1,200-pound fiber stress 
in designing a blushing bride’s bungalow. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








A NEW TIE HANDLING DEVICE. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a new tie and timber 
hook which has been patented and will be manufactured 
by the Eureka Tie & Timber Hook Company, of Helena, 
Mont. The cut shows clearly how the device works. 
With a hook of this sort on either end of the tie it can 














TIE AND TIMBER HOOK. 

be carried by the handles, and lifting up on the handle 
tightens the grip of the hook on the tie. By reversing 
the tool it may be used as an ordinary drag hook for 
dragging ties along the ground. [ Advertisement. | 





LONG DISTANCE BLOWER SYSTEMS. 


The Allington & Curtis Manufacturing Company, of 
Saginaw, Mich., which has for many years been erect- 
ing plants for ’ shavings and dust collecting and other 
blow-pipe work, is meeting with great success with its 
new apparatus for long distance delivery. 

It has recently put in a plant for the Laurel Cotton 
Mills, at Laurel, Miss., which is delivering shavings of 
southern pine a distance of 2,700 feet through a small 
discharge pipe only 11 inches in diameter, using a high 
pressure air current. These shavings are taken from 
the Eastman & Gardiner planing mill, and delivered to 


7 


the cotton mills for fuel. 
very low. 

A number of these systems are in successful operation 
and the delivery of fuel over long distance has been 
cheapened and revolutionized thereby, with great profit 
to those. who have cheap waste fuel to sell and to those 
who. need it. The main office of the Allington & Curtis 
Manufacturing Company is at Saginaw, Mich., and the 
Chicago office is located at 1637 Monadnock Building. 
Two of these positive long discharge systems can be 
seen at the Pullman Company’s works at Pullman, II. 
[| Advertisement. | 


The power consumption is 





A NEW USE FOR CEMENT SACKS. 


The much abused cement sack has been found doing 
duty as a covering for fresh concrete, for sacks of 
unused cement, for rain 
coats and overcoats, for 
tool bags and tool clean- 





ers, for knee pads and 
about every other use 
imaginable, but it  re- 


mained for a salesman 
for the Chicago Portland 
Cement Company to dis- 
cover still another use 
for this staple article of 
commerce. He found the 
subject of the accom- 
panying illustration gaily 
displaying a “*new 
dress’’ to her friends, 
and could not resist the 
temptation to have a 
photograph taken. 

The misuse of the ce- 
ment sack has caused the 
manufacturer and dealer 
much worry in the past, 
and just how to prevent 
the use of sacks for chil- 
dren’s dresses, workmen’s 
overcoats, ete., seems to 
be a problem. Certainly 
a sack that has been put to the use here shown would not 
be worth 10 cents to the manufacturer, and since the 
dealer is charged with the sack, he in turn, should charge 
the contractor and see that all sacks are returned in a 
usable condition. [Advertisement. } 











THE “LATEST” STYLE. 





Rural mail carriers are now required by order of the 
Post Office Department to report to the proper author- 
ities all forest fires observed along their routes. 
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Heavy Buying at Prices Out of Proportion—Big Crops 
Presage Imiminent Car Shortage—State Consumption 
Prospectively Large. 

Houston, TEx., July 14.—Last week was charaeterized 
by the largest sales of yard stock recorded in Texas 
and Oklahoma territory for more than a year and busi- 
ness is. humming. Reliable authority says that more 
than 2,000 cars of lumber were placed during the week 
and every indication is of heavy buying’ from this time 
forward. Buying has been confined largely to the big 
line yards, that are making strenuous efforts to stock 
up before the inevitable car shortage puts in its ap- 
pearance. All this heavy buying, however, has not 
appreciably affected values and prices continue to sag, 
the average price on dimension ruling lower, if anything, 
than heretofore. Some of the lumber sold recently was 
bought on the basis of $9 to $9.50 off September list, 
with $8.50 the top price. The manufacturing concerns 
offering these price concessions, however, are making 
them only on large contracts and the price on mixed car 
orders or on single car lots naturally rules higher than 
the figures named. 

Big Crops and Their Influence. 

Never in the history of the State has Texas had 
promise of better crops than will be harvested this year, 
not alone the staple crops, such as corn and cotton, but 
everything the farmers grow in feed stuffs. Cowpeas and 
alfalfa are yielding larger crops than ever before, the 
small grdin crops are immense, while corn and cotton are 
above the average. Men of long experience who have 
recently been out in the State say that the cotton crop 
of Texas this year will exceed 5,000,000 bales. From 
every section come glowing reports of heavy crops and 
certain big business in the fall. 

This very thing is causing the lumber market to sag. 
The marketing of these tremendous crops means, beyond 
doubt, the most stringent car shortage ever experienced 
in this country. Premonitions of the shortage are al- 
ready felt, as the railroads have already begun to decline 
to permit their cars to be loaded for points off their own 
lines. With a certain car shortage in sight and stocks 
piling up at the mills, manufacturers are disposed to sell 
the lumber now, while it can be moved, even though the 
price be entirely too low, rather than hold it for a 
higher price and then be unable to ship when the high- 
priced orders do come in. ‘Large manufacturers of 
lumber have watched the ear service reports carefully 
and they note that the number of idle cars on hand 
July 1 is vastly smaller than the idle cars reported at 
the same period last year. Of course, if the mills could 
be induced to close down and curtail their output the 
situation would be different; but nobody seems disposed 
to curtail, but everywhere the saws are humming to 
‘apacity and stocks are piling up on mill yards. This 
being true, mills situated so that a lack of cars is in- 
evitable can hardly be blamed for shipping their lumber 
now while ears can be had, even though they sell at 
sacrifice prices. Certainly an unusual thing is to see 
prices constantly hammered déwn in the face of a con- 
stantly. growing demand, but this is the case, and the 
solution of the problem would seem simply to lie in 
the question of transportation. 

Of course, some mills are so situated that they can 
reasonably be assured of a fair car supply, no matter 
how stringent the shortage, and these mills have adopted 
the policy of holding their stocks and not meeting the 
low prices that are made. In this they, too, are showing 
much wisdom, for when the car shortage comes the 
mills able to make deliveries will also be in position prac- 
tically to dictate prices and they will secure correspond- 
ingly better values. The order has gone forth from 
more than one general headquarters in Houston within 
the last few days to hold for better prices, these orders 
based on the probability of being able to secure cars. 
On the other hand, from other headquarters has gone 
the order to take all the business to be secured and 
ship now while the shipping is good, for the day of the 
car shortage is at hand. 

Local Consumption and the Frice Status. 

From all over Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico the 
most roseate reports continue to come of big crop pros- 
pects, with a few notable exceptions in strips of country 
where the rains have not fallen and the crops have been 
burned. These big crop prospects are making business. 
To be sure, buying has been in progress all the time, 
especially in the larger cities, where much building has 
been done, but, in the opinion of the sales manager of 
one of the big Houston concerns who: has just recently 
made a tour of the State, Texas is going to buy more 
lumber during the next five months than it ever has 
b before in a similar period. As an indication 
of the way lumber has been consumed in Texas, one re- 
tail yard in this State did a total business during the 
first six months of this year of $242,000, $85,000 of it 
in June. In all of the larger cities there is now and 
has been all the year a vast consumption of lumber, 
brought about by the building boom, and indications of 
business for the latter half of the year are heavier than 
that of the first half: 

But nobody will venture the positive assertion that 
prices will advance materially until the car shortage 
forces an advance. One of the most experienced lumber 
salesmen in the business, after a tour of the State, re- 
marked that in his opinion the price will go still lower 
and may reach the low level of the last long slump that 
sent values tumbling to the bottom. This prediction, 


however, is based on the attitude of the retailers, who 
feel now that they are in the saddle and are going to 
ride to their heart’s content. 


Railroad, Coastwise and Export Trade. 


As yet very little railroad buying has been noted 
since the opening of the new fiscal year and no large 
schedules of any kind are before the lumber manufac- 
turers. Of course, some railroad business is being placed 
all the time, and one big lumber concern in Houston 
reports as much railroad business on its books now as it 
has had at any time during the last twelve months, but 
this is an exception to the general rule. This applies 
also to cogstwise business, this same firm reporting as 
much of that business on the books as it has ever had— 
and this is one of the largest shippers of coastwise ma- 
terial in this section—while other mills report a dearth 
of business of this character. Improvement is noted in 
the demand for car material and some nice orders of this 
kind have recently been placed, though the volume of 
business placed by the car foundries is much smaller than 
it was a few months ago. 3 

The export demand is exceedingly quiet. Improvement 
is evident in the demand for sawn timber, but the ex- 
porters and the manufacturers have divergent ideas as 
to values and have not been able to get together on 
much business. Extensive shipments of yellow pine are 
being made to West Indian ports and to Mexican coast 
ports, while an occasional lot goes out to Panama. 


Personal and General. 

Ek. E, Fitzgerald, general manager of the Minden Lumber 
Company, Minden, La., was in Houston this week, having 
spent several days on the bay at Seabrook enjoying the 
fishing and bathing. Mr. Fitzgerald's family are located 
at Seabrook for the summer. 

‘. H. Campbell, assistant sales manager for the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Company, of Shreveport, La., was in Houston 
last week, en route home after a tour of the State. He 
reports a magnificent outlook for business in Texas and 
during the week that he was out in the State he booked 
a nice lot of business. 

W. F. Ryder, president of the W. F. Ryder Lumber Com- 
pany, Voth, Texas, spent a day in Houston this week. He 
reports everything moving smoothly at the mill, He is 
umong those who can not see the wisdom of sacrificing their 
product at -present low prices and is accumulating a fine 
stock at the mill for which he expects to derive good prices 
later in the season. 

Chester Marston, assistant sales manager of the Vaughn 
Lumber Company, has just returned from a month’s waca- 
tion spent with his wife on a ranch in west Texas. 

J. . Austin, southern sales manager for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, was in Houston this week, his 
first visit here since moving his headquarters from Houston 
to Dallas. Mr. Austin reports a splendid outlook for busi- 
ness in north Texas. 

Herbert Spencer, of the A. B. Spencer Lumber Company, 
San Antonio, and D. K. Newsum, traveling representative 
of that company, were receut visitors to Houston. Like 
all others who have been out in the State, they have glow- 
ing reports to make of crop conditions everywhere. 

Thomas W. Blake, general sales manager for the South 
Texas Lumber Company, has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through north Texas. He reports the finest 
crops he has ever seen in Texas. Searcy Baker, assistant 
general manager of the South Texas company, returned 
recently from a visit to a number of the retail yards of 
that company throughout Texas. He believes that the 
Texas cotton crop will exceed 5,500,000 bales this year. 

Sherman Drake, the well known lumberman of Austin, 
was in Houston last week hobnobbing with the men in 
charge of the sales departments of some of the big mills. 

Adair Lockman, general sales manager for the Conti- 
nental Lumber Company, took a turn around the circle 
last week, visiting several of the more important points 
in Texas and gathering up some nice business on his tour. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., July 12.—A fair volume of lumber 
is moving, and the lumber trade has entered the second 
half of the year with good prospects, aided by the cer- 
tainty of big crop yields and activity in the building 
industry. Railroads and car building shops are still 
buying. 

The Lumbermen’s Club is planning to secure attractive 
and commodious club rooms. 

The steamship Nor is at Port Arthur to take on 
1,200,000 feet of lumber for Vera Cruz. 

The Beaumont Hardwood. Manufacturing Company 
has been chartered with a capital stock of $50,000, with 
M. Guiterman, H. A. Perlstein and Lip Norvell as its 
incorporators. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., July 14.—Inquiries are as plentiful 
as ever, although. prices are a bit off. The railroad 
market is dull, due, doubtless, to the tight money 
market prevailing throughout.the world. It is generally 
believed here that the appointment of receivers for the 
Frisco lines will result in developing a large volume of 
railroad business since there appears to be a great neces- 
sity for improvements and repairs on the road. 

The export business is the dullest it has been in some 
time, although old orders keep the mills going. Crops 
throughout Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas were never 
better, and prospects for a fall’s interior business are 
the brightest they have been in several years. 





BUILDING IN TEXAS. 

Austin, TEXx., July 14.—Building operations in the 
cities and towns of Texas are keeping up remarkably 
well for the midsummer season. The splendid crop pros- 
pects are causing the fulfillment of plans for the eree- 
tion of many buildings. During the last six months 
ending June 30, building permits aggregating in value 
$13,951,107 were issued in the nine principal cities, as 
follows: Dallas, $5,123,565; Houston, $2,878,601; Waco, 
$1,399,093; Fort Worth, $1,081,090; Galveston, $1,065,- 
266; San Antonio, $1,060,004; El Paso, $979,896; 
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Pacific Northwest. 
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with space to meet your requirements. 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 
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Austin, $224,197; Beaumont, $139,449. The value of the 
permits issued in these cities during June aggregated 
$2,810,460, which was an increase of $251,682 over the 
previous month. One of the features of the situation is 
the constant improvements that are being made in the 
architectural types and construction materials of the 
buildings. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 





Southern Pine Export Market Shows Better Tone— 


Buyers Placing Orders Early to Avoid Car Shortage 
Troubles. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—A somewhat better tone 
to the southern pine export market and an inclination 
among buyers to get orders started before the car 
shortage were the strongest features to the general lum- 
ber market last week. Prices generally are about at a 
standstill and business in all woods has been very light. 
The volume is perhaps slightly heavier than it was a 
week ago, but not enough so to make for any stiffer 
prices. Shingles continue to show more strength than 
other items on this market, but that is explained by 
the shutdown of mills on the Coast rather than by the 
demand here which still is light. Dealers are encouraged, 
however, by the fact that there has been no further 
loss of ground in prices, and the feeling is that a better 
demand is sure to result when farmers begin to place 
orders for their fall building. 

Crop prospects are not’so promising as they were ten 
days ago. Hot winds and very high temperatures are 
reported from Kansas and Oklahoma and corn is said 
to be showing the effects. Rains within a few days 
would still make an average erop of corn, but the fields 
ure not in condition to stand prolonged attacks by the 
shriveling blasts from the Southwest. Missouri crops are 
not so much affected by the lack of rain, although there is 
some complaint of drouth in this State. Wheat, of course, 
is all cut and the yield is proving to be considerably bet- 
ter than was expected. Over large areas of Kansas the 
yield is well above the average and the section where the 
crop was really very much affected is comparatively small. 
The total yield of the State will be not far from 90,000,000 
bushels. 

Considering the present general slowness of business of 
all lines in the Nation and abroad also, business conditions 
in Kansas City are very satisfactory. The Kansas City 
bank clearings have been running ahead of the clearings of 
last year. The general tendency to let new enterprises wait 
until money becomes easier is, of course, noticeable in the 
market here, but not to the extent that exists in some of 
the eastern cities. 

Phil R. Toll, president of the Fort Smith Lumber Com- 
pany and acting chairman of the Missouri Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration, has taken a hand in the effort to 
bring about a settlement of the lockout of the union build- 
ing trades. While no settlement has been actually arranged 
indications are that there soon will be peace and that 
building enterprises already started can be pushed through. 
As a matter of fact very little new building ig being planned 
owing to the general tightness of money and the insurance 
tangle in this State. 


Personal and General. 

Thor Sanborn, eastern representative of the Gray's Har- 
bor Commercial Company, and Neil Cooney, general man- 
ager of that firm, have returned from a month's trip 
through the East looking over west coast lumber trade 
conditions. Mr. Sanborn reports prospects excellent for a 
good volume of business, but a general tendency to wait 
for the other fellow to start the buying. The result. he 
says, is a tendency toward a sag, although there has been 
no specific weakening of prices. 

H. H. Hutchinson, of the Crescent Lumber Company, has 
returned from an extended trip through Iowa and Nebraska. 
J. F. Jamison, of the same company, has gone for a week's 
trip to the mills in Arkansas. 

R. MacArthur, of the MacArthur & Kaufmann Lumber 
Company of San Francisco, was in Kansas City looking 
over the western pine prospects this week. He reports 
a very firm feeling among western pine millmen. 

G. W. Haines. general sales agent for the Ellwood Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., visited the manufacturers 
here the last week. Mr. Haines is looking for southern 
pie. 

L. W. Wilson, treasurer of the Caddo River Lumber Com- 
pany, cabled early this week that he had arrived at Cape 
Town, South Africa. Mr. Wilson is on his way around the 
world. His next stop will be Hong Kong. 

Arthur Byrne, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, 
and his family have gone to California for a month's stay. 
Mr. Byrne will combine business and pleasure. 

L. B. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Com- 
pany. Everett. Wash., was a Kansas City visitor this week. 
Mr. Carpenter has been east looking over fir trade condi- 
tions and is on his way back to Washington. He reports 
conditions satisfactory. 

Norman Lind, secretary and treasurer of the Nelson-Neal 
Lumber Company, Mount Borne, Wash., spent several days 
last week with Theodore Sanford, of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company. He has been on an extended trip through 
the East and is returning to the Northwest through Omaha 
and Denver. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 15.—The general lumber trade 
is about the same as it has been for several weeks. The 
volume of business is satisfactory. There is every rea- 
son to believe that from now on there will be an im- 
provement. A number of buildings are going up and 
this, in connection with the demand from other sources, 
is keeping trade as good as could be expected during the 
summer season. There is a fairly good eall for yellow 
pine. The railroads, factories and other large con- 
sumers are coming into the market with some large 
orders. Prices are well maintained and there is every 
reason to believe they will go up on items that have 
been weak for some time. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, states that demand for lumber is increasing 
constantly and the volume of business now being done by 
the company is quite satisfactory, taking into consideration 
that this is the summer season. 

Cc. W. Bodge, who has been on the road for the Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Company, covering northern Illinois 
territory, has been called in to take the position of assistant 
in the selling department. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, says business is fairly satisfactory. Prices are 
being pretty well maintained and shipments are going out 
promptly. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business as showing an improvement and col- 
lections much better than they have been for some time. 


C. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, has returned to St. Louis from an exten- 
atve trip in Missouri, Kansas and contiguous territory. He 
said: 


“In the sections I visited wheat and other crops promise 
to equal last year’s bumper yield and in some instances to 
surpass it. Wheat generally appears to be in good shape 
and the eyes of the farmer seemed to be turned toward 
corn, Corn needs more rain. On the crop yield yellow 
—s prosperity is of course largely dependent and we 
eel very much pleased at the existing conditions. It will 
be remembered that our company closed for three months 
last year owing to car shortage. Judging from the reports 
which show fewer idle cars available iprtenes A than at the 
corresponding period last year, and the promising crop out- 
look, last year’s mistake should be taken advantage of. 
Wise buyers are stocking up early. Prospects for good de- 
mand and increased prices are gratifying.” 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEAST TO CONSIDER CURTAILMENT. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 12.—There has been a slight 
improvement this week in the volume of inquiries, both 
for special orders and other classes of cutting, such as 
car sills, special jobs etc. One or two yard schedules 
have been offered, and one broker is offering a yard 
list, but it is thought this is done to take advantage 
of present low prices. In ear sill there is a fair quantity 
of small cutting, but it is probable these will go at a 
low price. 

Several of the mills have closed and others announce 

they will do so shortly, as at the present price offered 
for lumber it is a losing proposition. 
_ A meeting of manufacturers has been called for Mon- 
day, July 21, at the Seminole Hotel, to include all opera 
tors in this State and Georgia, regardless of whether or 
not they are members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, to see if they can be persuaded to reduce 
their running time during July and August and curtail 
their output 20 percent as has been done by the western 
mills. The mills that are making this call have the back- 
ing of a large number of operators. A 20 percent re- 
duction in output will assist in restoring normal con- 
ditions. 














The Merchants’ & Miners’ ‘Transportation Company 
has notified lumber shippers that in future the latter 
must accompany their invoices with sworn checkings 
from the inspectors showing coptents of each lighter or 
car, exact number of pieces, superficial and lineal feet, 
and if the lumber is dressed, give size in the rough, 
also the exact dressed size. This no doubt will meet the 
approbation of most shippers and it is hoped the Clyde 
Line will follow suit, as it is felt that, after delivery of 
such documents to the steamship company, the shipper 
or consignee can require the steamship company either 
to produce all the lumber delivered at the port or pay 
therefor. As it is now, the lumber shippers have great 
difficulty in collecting from the steamer lines for sbort- 
ages, and in many instances the shortage is a loss to the 
shipper. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 13.—Reports of lumber conditions 
seem more pessimistic than a short while ago. General 
opinion is that the number of orders has decreased and 
prices have declined. Owing to this condition some 
mills have decided to operate only five days a week 
during the remainder of the summer. Stocks at nearly 
all mills are reported to be larger than they have been at 
any other time within the last fifteen months. ‘The de- 
mand has called for but a part of the output and_ the 
remainder has accumujated. But many lumbermen believe 


that the depression is only temporary, and that with the 


tariff question disposed of better conditions will follow. 

An order has been received by the American Tie & Tim- 
ber Company, of Brunswick, Ga., from the United States 
Government for a large number of cypress crossties which 
will be used on the Panama Canal. The price of 95 cents 
each which will be paid for these crossties shows that the 
market for that sort of lumber is in good condition. Since 
the beginning of the Panama Canal this company has fur- 
nished nearly 1,000,000 ties to the Government. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., July 14.—If there is any financial 
depression it has not affected building operations in Sa- 
vannah. This is indicated by the large amount of con- 
struction work that is going on at present. Contractors 
all over the city say they have all the work they can 
handle. : 

Prices are still a little under previous quotations, but 
this is to be expected at this season of the year. July 
and June were usually dull in the lumber industry, but 
business will begin to pick > in August and September. 

Demand for crossties continues brisk, and a number of 
shipments of these have gone out during the week. This, 
with the increased number of small houses being built 
throughout the Southeast, is giving the dealers all the 
business they can well handle. Both dealers and operators 
are satisfied in spite of the shorter quotations. 

Shipments for the period have been almost up to normal. 
A number of vessels in the harbor are ready to be loaded, 
and these will probably be cleared by the end of the week. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFouk, VA., July 14.—There was a little more ac- 
tivity in trading in North Carolina pine cireles during 
last week, particularly in the low-grade rough lumber, but 
some of the mills are complaining of the total cessation 
of business because of their refusal to accept the low 
prices at which the small amount of new business is 
being offered, especialiy in dressed stock. Several large 
sales of box lumber were made at lower prices than 
heretofore obtained, due mainly to the desirability of getting 
out the stock which interfered more or less with operations 
at the mills in question. The general price situation in 
pine is not as good as has been the case during the extreme 
dull period while the demand shows periods of acceleration 
which is in direct contrast with sales of low-priced lumber 
due to necessity rather than preference. 
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Building operations in Norfolk are carried on without any 
let-up as seems also to be the case with the small towns 
and villages in the pine belt, which while consuming a large 
percentage of lumber is not sufficient to clean up the 
stocks manufactured. The banks in this section are not 
holding on to their money so tightly as was noticed recently 
and this is giving a fresh impetus to business generally. 
Another feature is that the buyers are laboring under the 
impression that the market has not —e going down 
yet but that still lower prices will prevail, and they are 
holding off as long as possible from buying. In the mean- 
time the yards are getting rid of their surplus stock 
slowly but surely and are stronger in their attitude for 


the reason that the policy of offering cars in transit and 
taking the best prices offered is still being largely pursued. 

The output of the mills thus far this month has been 
materially curtailed in the first place by the operators 
themselves; in the second place by the advent of several 
serious storms in this section, and a the third place by the 
lack of efficient labor both at the mills and in the woods. 
The box people seem to be having all the business they can 
take care of but are buying cautiously. They are placing 
some large orders when they can get low prices but are 
relying to a great measure on transit shipments which 
have to be sold within a certain time or the small profit 
eaten up by railroad demurrage. 





CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Hope of Improvement by August—Fair Current De- 
mand Reported for Cypress—Talk of Yellow Pine 
Curtailment. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 14.—Though a few of the 
local observers think they can detect in current inquiries 
a disposition by the trade to place orders against their 
fall demand and anticipate the rush, it is freely conceded 
that an especially good brand of eyesight is needed for 
that sort of detection. The commoner view is that the 
market has jogged along without material change the 
last week and probably will so continue several days. 
By August 1—or possibly before—there is hope of im- 
proved call, the exact date of the distinct change for 
the better depending in greater or less degree on con- 
gressional progress—and on the development of the car- 
shortage symptoms. 

Fair July demand, made up largely of mixed-car busi- 
ness, is reported by the cypress folk, who would like to 
see a heavier call for the upper grades but are reasonably 
content with the business as it runs. Inguiry regarding 
mill stocks as compared with those on hand at the torre- 
sponding season last year indicates a slight decrease of 
volume, but the percentage of decline is almost negligible. 
Nobody heard from is complaining of overstock. The mills 
are running steadily and mill assortments are being grad- 
vally improved. Prices are reported firm. One of the 
local offices notes an increase of $3 on car siding and $1 
on car roofing with 6-inch best shingles notched up a dime. 
Otherwise quotations appear to be unchanged. Car service 
is rated satisfactory, though one kick on the score of car 
service was heard. Call for shingles and lath is_ pro- 
nounced brisk, season considered. Factory stock continues 
in somewhat quiet call. 

Yellow pine comment presents the usual conflict and 
uncertainty. Perhaps the most important feature is the 
talk of curtailment here and there over Mississippi and 
Louisiana. A genuine and pronounced restriction of .out- 
put would have an excellent physical and moral effect, it 
is believed. but there is some skepticism regarding the 
ealelit of the curtailment to follow the talk about it. 
Prices appear to be a little weak still, although it is said 
that an increasing number of millmen were taking a stand 
against concessions below the safety line. It is tolerably 
clear that, with prices stable, and on the right basis, the 
yellow pine situation for mid-July would compare very 
well with other Julys. The export market continues com- 
paratively quiet, for reasons that have to do with the dis- 
quiet caused in Europe by the Balkan shindy, but it is 
said that inquiries are more numerous of late and the 
price is a trifle better held. 


Annual Ocean Rate Contracts. 


Renewal of the annual ocean rate contracts continues a 
matter of as lively discussion among exporters as the 
hot weather will permit. A number of the steamship 
representatives express their willingness to make annual 
contracts, but the rates stipulated are so much higher 
than those quoted in the old contracts that many ex- 
porters insist they will take their chances and ship on 
current quotations rather than bind themselves for twelve 
months at such high figures. Most of the existing con- 
tracts expire August 1. It is expected that toward the 
end of July a definite line on the contract situation will 
be obtainable. 

The matter of securing a timber boom in this port, 
which was revived at the June meeting of the New Or- 
leans Lumbermen’s Association, is held in abeyance pend- 
ing the adjustment of dock board troubles. It is under- 
stood that the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation 
Company, which is developing the Lake Borgne Canal 
property, has submitted a tentative proposition to estab- 
lish a timber boom in its canal, which is 12 miles below 
the city. Timber could be delivered there either by the 
Louisiana Southern Railroad or by water, and assembled 
shipments could be barged from the canal to shipside in 
the local harbor. 

Following the successful trial trip of its first self- 
propelled barge as far eastward as Pensacola, whence i? 
returned with practically a full cargo of naval stores 
from the Stearns & Culver Lumber Company, the Ala- 
bama & New Orleans Transportation Company has insti- 
tuted a regular weekly service from New Orieans to the 
Mississippi Gulf ports, Mobile and Pensacola. Rates 
amounting to four-fifths of the rail rates are quoted. 

At a meeting of the Lafourche Levee Board, held at 
DonaldsonvVille last Thursday, President E. G. Swartz 
tendered his resignation, to the regret of his associates 
on the board and the taxpayers of the levee district. 

The extension period prescribed by the legislature of 
1912 for validation of McEnery scrip land titles expired 
at midnight July 10. Notwithstanding the long period 
permitted for validation, and its wide advertisement, a 
dispatch from Baton Rouge estimates that about 30,000 
acres of land originally patented on McEnery scrip re- 
mained unvalidated Thursday midnight. It is said that 
about $100,000 has been turned into the State treasury via 
the validation process. 

Advices from Pearlington, Miss.. state that the H. 
Weston Lumber Company, of Logtown, has contracted 
with the Southern Paper Company, of Pascagoula, to take 
all its slabs, which will be barged to Pascagoula and used 
in the manufacture of paper at the big new plant there. 
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A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 14.—General conditions in the 
lumber market have assumed a better tone during the 
last week and the trade kas brightened considerably over 
what is believed to be an early improvement in prices 
and in demand. 

Mills on the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad 
have more orders than they can fill, while conditions at 
other mills in the territory are the reverse. The miil at 
Sandersville will shut down unless prices get better in 
the near future, and at Pachuta like feeling prevails. 

Representatives of the big lumber concerns in the 
West have received orders to get out of the market, 





which is taken to mean that western lumbermen look for 
still lower prices. 

Offers of $26 for kiln-dried stock were received from Chi- 
cago during the week. This is a fall of $6 in the last 
sixty days. The hardwood market continues steady with a 
fair demand. 

During June twenty vessels cleared from Gulfport, Miss., 
carrying 20,423,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, with a total 
valuation of $673,319. Miscellaneous shipments were ex- 
ported with a valuation of $3,300. There also moved from 
Gulfport lumber shipments to Porto Rico amounting to 
196,000 feet, valued at $24,692, making the gross valuation 
of exports over $700,000 for the month. 

B. 1. Moody & Co. have about completed their sawmill! 
plant at Suquelena and are cutting a great deal of timber. 

The Wausau Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., will for 
a while operate its big mill five days a week. Falling 
prices in lumber and dullness in trade are given as the 
reasons for this action. Stocks are accumulating. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Improvement Noted in Railroad Inquiries—Upward 
Trend in Prices Expected—Car Shortage Trouble 
Again Looming Up. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 14.—Slight improvement in 
inquiries from railroads and in orders for general yard 
stock were the most interesting features of the yellow 
pine situation during the week just closed. There is no 
change in the prices, which, in the opinion of a number 
of the operators, have reached the lowest peg. -The 
next turn with regard to price, it seems to be confidently 
expected, will be upward. There are several signs in- 
dicating improvement in this feature of the “business, 
especially the impending car shortage and a.late sum- 
mer demand. - 

It was thought the railroads would begin buying 
right after the new fiscal year started, but in this 
belief the manufacturers -were disappointed: -- However, 
the railroaders, judging by the advance guard of in- 
quiries coming in, will soon start buying in consider- 
able volume to accommodate 1913-14 extensions and 
other improvements. A number of new roads are 
planned. 

The principal call for lumber now is from the Texas 
territory, though there are some orders from other 
sections. The slight improvement in this line lately is 
attributed by the manufacturers to the danger of a 
serious car shortage. Already some little trouble secur- 
ing cars is reported, and within the next few weeks more 
difficulty is anticipated. The recent activity of a few 
buyers indicates that they are taking notice of this ap- 
proaching troublesome situation, which will cause much 
delay in the shipment of lumber and will also cause a 
considerable rise in price. 

Another interesting development is that a number of 
the mills are lessening the hours of operating. Some 
have quit night running, and others are reported to have 
shortened the day shift. This, it is expected, will ma- 
terially affect the market a little later on. 

General demand remains very slow, though improve- 
ment is predicted. 


Business Conditions Healthful. 


No .better evidence of the healthfulness of business con- 
ditions in this section could be furnished than a_ report 
recently compiled by State Bank Examiner William L. 
Young, of Shreveport. showing consolidated statements of 
the various State banking institutions of Louisiana, com- 
pared to those of the corresponding period of last year. 
According to this compilation the resources of the 217 
State banking institutions at the close of business June 23 
aggregated $120,972,400.48. This was an increase of $4.,- 
909.834.02 over the corresponding quarter of 1912. The 
individual savings denosits at the close of business June 23 
totaled $29.623,359.22. which exceeded those of the same 
quarter of last year by $2,584,922.06. 

Further evidence of the general belief that the lumber 
business is going to improve before long, although of late 
it has been unsatisfactory to the manufacturers, is shown 
in the Louisiana territory bv the organization of a new 
company under the name of the Indian Creek Lumber Com- 
pany. Its domicile is at Forest Hill. in Rapides Parish. 
Its charter shows an authorized capital stock of $25,000. 
and authorizes a general manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing business. Officers are: W. F. Goodnight, presi- 
sident: Lyman H. Mizell, vice president: W. H. Dean. 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Dean has 29 shares, Mr. Good- 
night 20 and Mr. Mizell one. 


Recent News in Brief. 


Louisiana is to have a new railroad, which will open .up 
n large timbered section in northeast Louisiana, in the 
Mississippi delta territory, according to information received 
from Rayville. La., following an enthusiastic meeting of 
prominent business men interested in the project. The new 
road will be known as the Rayville, Pioneer & Northwest- 
ern Railroad. serving the thriving towns of Pioneer and 
Rayville. Officers are: George Wesley Smith, president : 
W. A. Ross, vice president; €C. A. Smith, secretary-treas- 
urer. Plans have been formulated for a preliminary survey 
of the route without delay, and then for the property own- 
ers along the route to vote a bonus tax of $100,000 to help 
in its construction. 

Revorts from Plaquemine are that the seizing creditor, 
Sig S. Levy, of New Orleans. for $75,000 bought in the 
sawmill and timberlands of the Norgress-Howard Lumber 
Company. which property was sold under foreclosure by the 
sheriff. There are about 3.000 acres of hardwood and a saw- 
mill, located on the Southern Pacific railroad near Pla- 
quemine. 

Last Thursday. July 10. was the final limit under the 
law for the validating of titles of McEnery sctip lands in 
Louisiana. It is believed that a large number. of holders 















N. C. 
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can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 














Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bidg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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are a standard in themselves 
that serves the retailer faith- 
fully in bringing customers back for 


repeat orders. This is the sort of 
lumber that reduces selling cost and 
adds to your profits. You’ll acknowl- 
edge this once you've tried our 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 


We constantly carry a large stock on 
| hand, and our daily output is 500,000 
feet. Shipments by either rail or water. 





C. I. MILLARD, President. 


1865 NORFOLK, VA. 1913 


Branch Offices: 


Franklin Bank Bidg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 Summer Street, . - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address, “ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 





























John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


A. B. C. Code and American Lumberman Telecode. | 


























Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 


?/ Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 

































General Sales Offices:— Mills: 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N. C. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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of these scrip lands took advantage of the opportunity to 
perfect the titles, which opportunity was granted by a spe- 
cial act of the legislature. 

The survey for the route of the extension of the Mansfield 
Railway & Transportation Company’s line from Mansfield 
to the new DeSoto parish oil field, a distance of about 10 


miles, is finished. As soon as preliminaries are completed, 
work is expected to begin, as the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Company interests have planned to give the facilities as 


soon as possible, helping the development of the field. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Demand in Yellow Pine Belt Shows Increase—Crops 
Best in Years—Traffic Men Fromise Plenty of Cars 
During Shipping Season. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 14.—An increased demand, 
which has been felt by many of the mills in this part 
of the yellow pine belt during the last ten days, is said 
to be due to the general business conditions of the 


West. The wheat and corn crops are the best in years 
and the western dealers are taking a considerable 
amount of stuff at this time. Throughout the South 


business is also in a very fine shape. The rice crop is most 
promising, while the sugar crop and the cotton yield will 
be fully up to the average. The demand is for assorted lots 
and most of the mills in this sectién are having no trouble 
in taking care of all orders coming in. In some cases it is 
impossible to fill all orders. in one mill, but these instances 
are rare. 

The mills are getting plenty of cars and the shipments 
are going out without any interruption. The traffic men of 
almost all of the southern roads have assured the shippers 
that they will be able to take care of them this year better 
than ever before and that during the heavy crop moving 
months special efforts will be made to handle lumber ship- 
ments without the delay that has been experienced in the 
past. 


Mexican shipments continue very light owing to the 
protracted trouble and disturbed conditions. Shipments 


now being made to that country are all by water and going 
out of Sabine Pass and Galveston to seaports on the east- 
ern coast. Local mills say they are not anxious for the 
Mexican business until such a time as conditions in that 
country readjust themselves. 

Cypress men are very well satisfied with conditions, 
mills now operating full time. 

No further labor trouble is anticipated by the sawmill 
operators of the South. <A. L. Emerson, who led the move- 
ment to unionize the mills of the yellow pine belt, has gone 
to Colorado. It is understood that very few of the union 
men are keeping up their dues and the organization is now 
without funds with which to operate. Most of the men 
who left the employ of the mills during the recent agitation 
have returned to work and very little is heard of the 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers. “Our men are contented 
and happy, and will remain so just so long as these agitators 
ure made to quit their operations in the sawmill district 
of the South,” said a well known operator the other day. 


all 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
HATTIESBURG, MiIss., July 14.—Many of the mills in 
this territory have been curtailing their output since the 
first of July, some of them on account of cutting off 
night runs and others down for repairs, while the rains 
have bothered the small ones during the last week, 
which will cut down the output for the first half of July 


from this territory at least 25 percent. Orders have been 
searce this month and prices seem to have reached the 
lowest point. The sawmill owners predict an early rise in 
prices. 

Calls for framing, sills and decking are coming right 
along. All kinds of orders are out for special sizes of square 
and sound timbers. Planing mill stocks are going slow and 
dimension is still showing no increase in demand. Sawn 


timber on low average is selling fairly well but prime is 
not selling at as high a figure as it was. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., 
after this week will run its sawmill. only five days a week 
until further notice as it finds it can not get suitable orders. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 15.—Manufacturers assert 
that tariff agitation must have ended before any material 
change for the better can be looked for. Demand is a 
little better but prices are far from being firm. 

Building is active throughout the South and many 
buildings are going up in Birmingham, but retail dealers 
in lumber have excellent stocks on hand and say they will 
wait to replenish their yards in expectation of better 
trade later on. The maximum output is being obtained 
by the mills. 


BANKERS SEEK CREDIT PLAN. 


Organize County Agricultural Societies to Employ 
Farm Expert—An Aid to Kansas Farmers. 











The bankers of Kansas are not disposed to wait for 
the report of the Federal commission studying the system 
of farm credits abroad before they begin codperating 
with the farmers in the State. A committee of bankers 
is drawing up a plan of codperation, which is expected to 
meet the needs of the farmers in the way of land 
credits. 

The bankers plan to develop the land as much as possi- 
ble in the way of simplification of marketing, seéd se- 
lection, soil improvement, crop rotation and development 
of cattle-raising and dairying. 

In several counties bankers have led in organizing 
county agricultural societies to provide for the services 
of a farm expert, and the committee now at work on 
the coéperation program is composed of bankers from 
counties where these farm experts are now at work. 
These farm demonstrators already have shown that their 
work is a profitable investment—as good as the bankers 
and farmers could make. 

Hundreds of farmers in Leavenworth County have 
changed their methods on the advice of the farm expert 
and the results as reported to the county agricultural 
society already are apparent in increased yields. Leaven- 
worth County was the first in the State to employ a 
farm investigator and adviser. 

~~ 

A bill introdueed in the New York Legislature pro- 
pores gradually to reduce the taxation on buildings in 
New York city, until at the end of five years the rate on 
buildings will be only one-half the rate on land. 











TIMBERS FOR MINES. 


Important Part They Play in Production of 
Mineral Wealth. 





Few persons not directly interested in mining realize 
the extent to which timber is used in this very important 
industry. ‘The average man has only a vague under- 
standing of the importance of the part that timber plays 
in the mining industry, and seldom thinks of the enor- 
mous quantities required each year to prevent the caving 
of the overhanging ground and to keep clear the main 
working passages of mines. 

There are two general classes of such timbers. The 
first is used in bracing the ‘‘stopes’’ as they are called, 
where the ore is being taken out. As the ore is mined, 
the surrounding rock is keld in place by bracing it with 
heavy timbers, ‘‘framed’’ into rectangular ‘‘sets.’’ 
When ore directly above the first set is removed, a 
second set is built in on top, and so on. ‘The service 
of these timbers ends when the ore is exhausted and the 
active mining transferred to another vein or ore-body. 

After a time these timbers decay to a point where 
the pressure of the rock walls crushes them, and a 
‘‘eave-in’’ occurs. This causes no damage if the mining 
work has been finished; but it sometimes happens that 
decay has weakened the timbers to such an extent that 
the cave-in occurs prematurely, and then lives are sacri- 
ficed. In such cases the remaining ore is also a loss, 
for when the ground has once begun to move or ‘‘ work,’’ 
as the miners call it, it is almost impossible to clean 
it out and hold back the rock so that the remaining ore 
may be obtained. 

But of still greater importance is the second class 
of timbers used in the main working openings, tunnels, 
shafts, ete., which are to be maintained for as long a 
time as possible. Timbers for this service are chosen not 
oniy for their strength and firmness, but also for their 
ability to resist decay. 

In nine eases out of ten, when timbers are crushed, 
the indirect cause is decay, produced by low forms of 
plant life. The dwindling of the timber supply has 
driven consumers of wood all over the country to study 
decay and its prevention, and it is safe to say that in 
the very near future we shall see many more mines put- 
ting in small plants for the treatment of their timbers, 
after the pattern of the plants that have been designed 
and installed for this purpose by the Forest Service. By 
treating the permanent timbers with some one of the 
various preservatives they may be made to resist decay 
almost indefinitely. The additional cost is slight. 

Not only this, but since timber when it is once treated 
retains its original strength, many of the so-called 
‘‘inferior timbers’’ which have hitherto been considered 
almost valueless because they decay rapidly, will find 
wide use in many localities. Such species are loblolly 
pine and, to a certain extent, shortleaf pine, Engelmann 
spruce, fire-killed lodgepole pine, white fir, and many 
other more local timbers. 

The first of the treating plants for mine timbers was 
put up by an eastern coal company, after extensive 
experiments in cooperation with the Forest Service which 
demonstrated the practical value of the treatments. 
Sinee then other plants have been installed in different 
parts of the country, two of the latest being in the 
Coeur d’Alene lead district of northern Idaho, where, 
while there is an ample timber supply for some time to 
come, the treatment is warranted by the high labor cost 
of replacing timber sets. The added cost of treating 
timbers is trom 10 to 25 per cent of the original cost. 

An interesting point in the problem of wood preserva- 
tion is the spread of decay in old workings, caused by 
infection from nearby timbers. A fresh green post, 
placed between two sticks that are already ‘‘sick,’’ will 
become infected and decay much more rapidly than if it 
were isolated. The contagion is similar to that of the 
ills that man is heir to, although it usually works more 
slowly. In one large mine a two-mile tunnel was com- 
pleted eight years ago and during the first four years 
the timber stood up in fine shape. Then signs of decay 
began to creep in here and there, and since then the 
disease has extended throughout the entire length of the 
tunnel, necessitating an annual expenditure of between 
$4,000 and $5,000 for replacing timbers rendered useless 
through decay. Less than one-fourth of this sum goes 
for timber, the remainder representing the cost of fram- 
ing and installing. Unquestionably many of the cave-ins 
which erush the timbers and block the mine tunnels, 
often causing many deaths, are due to nothing but wood 
decay. 

The work of treating mine timbers is considered of 
such importance that one group of men in the Forest 
Service gives its entire attention to this subject. Inves- 
tigative work carried on by this branch of the Service 
since it was organized has demonstrated that treating 
with an efficient preservative will prolong the life of 
timber indefinitely in places where before it was subject 
to a rapid decay, and the interest shown by the large 
consumers of timber and their eagerness to supply the 
information that has been obtained to their own par- 
ticular problems has been widespread and indicative of 
the benefits of wood preservation. 

BABB LILI I I II 

The Western Pacifie Railway has instructed its engi- 
neers to report fires along the right-of-way where it 
traverses the Plumas National Forest, California, The 
location of fires is indicated on a card dropped by the 
engineer or fireman to the next section crew met after 
the fire is discovered. It is then the duty of part of 
the section crew to go back on handcars or speeders and 
put out the blaze. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Retail Demand for West Coast Products Improving— 
Red Cedar Shingles Firm—Diversion-in-Transit De- 
cision Favorably Received. 

SEATTLE, WAsSH., July 12.—Demand for west coast 
iumber products from the retail trade is steadily improv- 
ing. Orders have been more numerous during the Jast 
week, and reports from the Middle West are that the 
consuming lumber demand is excellent. This improve- 
ment in the demand together with the general curtail 
ment now under way by many of the Puget Sound mills 
will doubtless affect the market, having a tendency to 
strengthen it. The cargo demand for lumber continues 
light, but improvement is looked for by most of the 
large shippers. Red cedar shingles are firm in price 
at $2.20 for clears and $1.70 for stars, having shown 
about a 5-cent advance in the last week. Star shingles 
are scarce, not many having been made lately, and it is 
hard to buy them at any price for immediate shipment. 
The Ballard shingle mills are still somewhat handicapped 
on account of the strike of the union shingle workers, 
but most of the mills have secured nearly full crews, and 
one or two are running full capacity again. 


Diversion in Transit Decision. 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
to the effect that lumber and shingles must still be 
diverted in transit on the basis of the through freight 
rate and that the railroads may withdraw storage at 
eastern points if desired, is the substance of a message 
received this week by the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation from Washington. Transcontinenial railroads abol- 
ished the “transit privilege’ last September... This meant 
at they would no longer divert cars in transit on the 
sis of the through rate, nor would they maintain storage 
acilities at the Minnesota Transfer and other diversion 
points. Lumber and shingle wholesalers, objecting to this, 
complained to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that body suspended the action of the railroads until a 
hearing could be had. Hearings were held in February and 
March, 1913, and according to the message just received, a 
decision has now been arrived at by the commission, com- 
pelling the railroads to divert cars in transit on the basis 
of the through rate, but permitting them to withdraw stor- 
uge if desired. Shingle wholesalers declare that this de- 
cision means the reopening of the transit privilege to the 
Southwest and maintain that the shingle market will be 
zreatly improved. 

Personal and General. 

The Page Lumber Company has completely rebuilt its mill 
at Eagle Gorge, and will start operating about August 1. 
The new plant is up-to-date in every respect, having a 
new Wickes gang, automatic trimmer, resaw, ete, and 
will have a capacity of about 125.000 feet of lumber daily. 
This company formerly operated at Buckley, but that mill 
has been dismantled and the company will hereafter con- 
centrate its operations at Eagle Gorge, which is near the 
company’s large tract of timber. Panl BE. Page and How- 
ard W. Taylor, members of the Page Lumber Company, 
have moved their homes to Eagle Gorge and will person 
wiv supervise the logging and manufacturing 

cf Rohne, of Minneapolis and J. KE. Wallin, of 
Reatrice, Nebr., who represent that company in the upper 
Mississippi Valley territory, are visiting the general offices 
of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills at Seattle and the 
company’s plants at Bellingham. These gentlemen will 
spend a week or so in the Puget Sound country sizing up 
lumber conditions first hand and conferring with Manager 
J. If. Bloedel at Seattle. Messrs. Rohne and Wallin agree 
that conditions in the Middle West look encouraging, with 
zood crop prospects and retail yard stocks low, and are of 
the opinion that it is only a question of a short time 
when there will be good buying. J. J. Donoyan, vice 
president of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, who_ re- 
sides at Bellingham, was in Seattle last week attending 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction and 
the Catholic State Federation, of which he is’ president 
Mr. Donovan is interested just now in the raising of 
2a $10,000 fund for a memorial monument to the late Gov. 
Albert E. Mead, of Washington. : 

H. B. Waite, of the H. BB. Waite Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, is in Seattle in conference with the western 
manager of bis company, H. D. Krebs. He reports crops 
good in the vicinity of Minneapolis and the outlook for 
business getting better every day. Mr. Waite is accom- 
panied on his western trip by his wife and daughter. 

Cc. C. Crow. of C. C. Crow & Co., a wholesale lumberman 
of Portland, Ore., visited Seattle this week. On Thursday 
he made a short address following the weekly luncheon of 
the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association at the Rathskeller. 

D. H. MeMullen, of the MeCulloch-McMullen Company, 
Minneapolis, was in Seattle this week, closing up the af 
fairs of the western oflice of his company, which will be 
discontinued. Mr. MeMullen will visit his company’s mill 
connections in Washington and British Columbia before 
returning to Minneapolis. Kenneth McCulloch, who had 
charge of the western office has not decided definitely what 
he will do, but will probably remain on the Coast. 

C. M. MeCoy, a veteran wholesaler of Pacific coast 
products, with offices in Minneapolis, arrived in Seattle 
early this week on one of his periodical trips to keep in 
touch with lumber conditions on the Coast. He says that 
crop conditions were never better in the territory through 
which he came. - ‘ 

C. J. Mulrooney, Sioux City. Towa, visited Seattle this 
week. Mr. Mulrooney represents the Puget Sound Luin 
ber Agency in Iowa and South Dakota. 














ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Kvererr, WaAsH., July 14.—Lumber and shingle busi- 
hess was quiet during the week. There was a dearth of 
steam schooners and schooners for coastwise shipping and 
little went south. It is expected that California business 
will be heavier this week. There is a fair rail business. 

Loggers are getting busy again and the output will be 
normal before the end of the month. No trouble is found 
getting enough men for the work and conditions generally 
are favorable in the woods, 

Several shingle mills that have been down for a few 
days resumed last week and practically all of them in 
this county will be going this week. - ' 

The work of surveying Tulalip reservation timberlands, 
preparatory to holding a sale, has been completed and scal- 
ing of the timber will be pushed. . - ; ‘ 

The Sumner Iron Works, manufacturers of mill machin- 
ery, has increased its capital stock from $90,000 to $300,000. 


The company is getting ready to build a large mill in Ever- 
ett to replace the one burned a few weeks ago. 

By packing six perfect-scoring bundles of shingles in 
twelve minutes and forty-two seconds, E. S. Johnson estab- 
lished a record in a contest here. 

The steam schooner Olson & Mahoney loaded 500.000 feet 
of lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill last week for Cali- 
fornia. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 








Box Company Enters Promising Field—Demand Ex- 
pected to Take Upward Trend Soon — Barkentine 
Equipped with Wireless. 

TACOMA, WASH., July 12.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed for the Washington Box & Lumber Com- 
pay with a capital stock of $10,000 by Redmond H. 
-angborn, K. J. Brady and E. B. Shields. The com- 
pany has leased a large building at Puyallup Avenue 
and East G Streets and will begin operations about 
August 1, in a general box manufacturing business which 
it is planned to expend as the trade increases. Mr. Shields 
and Mr. Brady are officers of the Northern Coast Timber 
Company of this city, the former being president of. the 
new company. Mr. Pangborn, who comes to Tacoma from 
Menominee, Mich., where he was with the Peninsular Box 
& Lumber Company, will be vice president of the new com- 
pany and its active manager. Mr. Pangborn has had a broad 
experience in the box business and has investigated condi 
tions carefully in the Northwest and believes the opportun 
ity is ripe for a factory such as being installed. The 
pany will operate its plant entirely by electric 
will maintain its general offices at the factory. 
_ The Danaher Lumber Company had its mill shut down 
from Thursday night to last Monday for the Fourth. This 
company is cutting entirely for the Charles N 
pany of San Francisco, its entire output going by water 
to California and offshore. The company finds the market 
about in the same condition as for the last several weeks. 
according to Mr. Fields who is the Nelson company’s rep 
resentative, and is very hopeful over the fall outlook. 

The Tacoma Mill Company shut down its entire plant. 
sawmill, shingle mill, ete., for the Fourth and is giving it 
the annual overhauling. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which 
recently bought the plant of the Capitol Box Company on 
the tidelands, has the sawmill running now cutting lumber 
for the sash and door factory it is building and expects to 
have the factory completed in about 30 days. .John Buffelen, 
of the Washington Manufacturing Company, who is at the 
head of the new company, says it has not vet been decided 
just what the output of the new factory will be made. The 
sawmill has a capacity of up to 70.000 feet a day and will 
cut exclusively for the factory. Mr. Buffelen himself will 
have active management of the plant. 

Reports to the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, sales 
agency for some of the largest interests in the Tacoma- 
Eastern railroad district, are that buyers are still inclined 
to hold off, waiting to be sure prices are at the bottom. Its 
reports show common weak. with dimension off $2.50 in the 
Jast six weeks or so and like to trend upwards the next 
move it makes. All this company’s mills have orders and 
take an optimistic view of the fall trade outlook. 

George KF. Moore, of this city, left a few days ago for 
San Francisco, whence he will sail July 9 for’ Manila to 
erect a sawmill there for the American Trading Company. 
Mr. Moore came to Tacoma several years ago from Michigan 
and has built a number of mills in the Northwest, including 
that of the Salsich Lumber Company at McKenna: the Puget 
Sound Lumber Company and the Union Lumber Company. 
The Allis-Chalmers Company will furnish the equipment for 
the new plant. 

Another distinctive new feature was added to the British 
barkentine Everett G. Griggs before its departure last week 
from the Tacoma Mill Company's mill with 2.420.000 feet 
of lumber for Australia. It was the first sailing vessel to 
he equipped with wireless and the -latest feature installed 
aboard it was a big gasoline engine to generate electric power 
to extend the radius of its, wireless equipment and to light 
the vessel throughout by electricity. It is the only sailing 
vessel fitted with electric lights. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Chief Forester to Take Up Classification of Forest 
Lands in Reserves—United States Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tour of Western States. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 12.—Henry S. Graves, Chief 
Forester of the United States, arrived here today from 
Washington, D. C., by way of Missoula, Mont., to take 
up the classification of forest lands within the reserves 
so that such land as may be adaptable may be thrown 
open for settlement at the earliest time possible. Mr. 
Graves stated that it is the purpose of the Forest 
Service to search out agricultural lands and_ place 
them open to entry and before the public instead of wait- 
ing for the individual settler to go and search out the land 
as has been the practice in the past. On his present visit 
here, which is the first since last fall, Mr. Graves hopes 
to be able te make recommendations on the classification 
of the lands in the Deschutes. Paulina and Siuslaw Re- 
serves in Oregon and in the Rainier Reserve. Washington. 
Extensive field reports have already been made by the dis- 
trict offices here on the Deschutes and Paulina and Rainier 
Reserves and Mr. Graves believes it will not be necessary 
for him to go over the fields for additional notes but will 
he able to make his recommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture after going over the data now available. 

Edward Thomas Ford, manager of the steamship depart- 
ment ef W. R. Grace & Co., San Francisco, arrived here to 
day to supervise the loading of the first cargo of lumber 
on the company’s new steamer Colusa, which arrived at the 
mills of the Fortiand Lumber: Company to take on 4,250,000 
fect of fir for the Panama Canal zone. The vessel will be 
vin loading at once and will be given extraordinarily quick 
dispatch because cf being equipped with large hatches and 
all modern machinery for handling cargo. The Colusa was 
built in England, and is now on its maiden trip. In antici 
pation of the Panama Canal trade the company is also in 
the field with four large steamers under American registry 
that will carry cargoes between the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. At New York the company has also arranged for 
establishment of lumber yards from which the Pacific coast 
material will be distributed. The first American steamer 
to go on the route will be the Catalina of 10,000 tons 
carrying capacity. Until the canal is open for commercial 
traflic. the steamers will operate by way of the Straits of 
Magellan. 

Joseph N. Teal left last night for San Francisco to join 
the party of representatives of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce which is now on a tour of the Western States 
for the purpose of taking up with local organizations ques- 
tions that are of national importance. Mr. Teal is vice 
president of the chamber. Next Wednesday the party will 
arrive in Portland and they will be entertained by the Port- 





rr the sawing of our lumber we 


use one 8-inch and 12-inch 
Stearns band saw, operated by men 
in our employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our trade, 
and being familiar with the timber 
we work can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maximum of 
high grade stock every log posses- 
ses. The result is perfectly cut 


stock, uniform to size and grade. 





Goldsvoro 
N. C. Pine 









The photo at the bottom shows 
our battery of six dry kilns at 


Dover, North Carolina, with cars 
of lumber at delivery side of kiln. 

We want to particularly impress 
upon buyers that we are in posi 
tion to fill your orders without 
delay, with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every demand. If 
you are interested, tell us your 


needs and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt | 


Washington, D. C. 
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eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 











Horton Corwin Jr., Pres, and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


e e 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Columbia, 
N.C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 


4" FLOORING. 
6" 8" 10° SHIPLAP. 
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A. G. Meiklejohn L. A. Meiklejohn 


MEIKLEJOHN LUMBER CO., Cheraw, S. C. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

iY] N.C. PINE, RED GUM, CYPRESS, 

POPLAR, OAK. 























ST. LOUIS 











i 
W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 
ST. Louis 








The 
Hooton 
Hardwood 
Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Can supply you promptly and satisfactorily 
with all kinds of 


Southern Hardwoods 


R. A. HOOTON, Pre-ident. 
R. U. FLETCHER, V.-President. 


W. J. STUEBE, Secretary. 
J. T. McROBERTS, Treasurer. 














land Chamber of Commerce and other commercial organiza- 
tions. One important question to be discussed here, it is 
understood, is the embargo placed on finished lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest by mills and dealers in San Fran- 
cisco. Since the San Francisco interests have been unable 
or unwilling to remove the embargo merchants in Port- 
land and throughout the Pacific Northwest have begun to 
retaliate by refusing to buy California-made goods when- 
ever possible with the result that the volume of trade be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and San Francisco has suffered 
considerably. 

With practically all of the logging camps in this district 
idle the supply of logs in the water is gradually diminish 
ing. Logging camp operators indicate that few of the camps 
will resume operation before next month and _ possibly 
later since there is no desire to crowd logs on the market. 
They believe that this will have the tendency to strengthen 
the tone ef the lumber market and hence prove an indirect 
benefit to the industry as a whole. 

Running two machines at present and with the intention 
of starting a third soon, the Metcalf Shingle Company's big 
mill at Kelso began work last week. 








IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoguiaM, WaAsu., July 12.—The local 
lumber trade was good in the vicinity of Grays Harbor 
during June and the building permits issued for Aber- 
deen totaled over $23,167. © Lumbermen express the 
opinion that the entire lumber market will 
steadily better and a good year is expected. 

The camps of the Grays Harbor Logging Company 
are to be electric lighted. C. H. Shutt, manager of this 
company, believes this method of lighting to be far in 
advance of any other for camps, besides decreasing the 
fire risk. 

Suit to collect for timber removed from land bought 
at a tax title sale several years ago in Pacifie County 
and containing timber which a Portland firm had previously 
purchased has been brought by Messrs. France. Avey «& 
Wakefield, of Elma, and will be heard shortly in the courts. 
The timber and land were included as one on the tax rolls, 
whence the claim that the Portland company must pay 
once again for the timber. Mr. Wakefield is president and 


become 


majority stockholder of one of the largest lumber com- 
panies in Elma. 
The plant of the Western Lumber Company has been 


equipped with a 
ing mill. 

Manager Neil Cooney, of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, who has recently returned from an extended east 
ern trip, says the company expects to operate its plant 
for some time. ; 

The steamer Avroline, property of the Sudden-Christenson 
Company, which recently completed its maiden voyage, has 
been placed on a run between Grays Harbor and San Fran 
The Aroline is « combined freight and passenger 
and has a carrying 1,100,000) feet of 


100-horsepower motor to operate the plan 


cisco. 
vessel 
Inmber. 
fhe steamer 
6OO.000 feet of 
city. Th 
seaboard. 


capacity of 


Pleiades has left for San’ Francisco with 
tumber and 2,000,000 shingles for New York 
cargo will be transported by rail to the Atlantic 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Mills Operating to Capacity—Wheat Crop to Exceed 
1912 Yield by 20 Percent—Idaho Land Board Offers 
Timber for Sale. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—The last mill of the 
Inland Empire to start a double shift is that of the 
Milwaukee Lumber Company, of St. Maries. Fred H. 
Herrick, president of the company, states that the mill 


will start at once on a night shift and will continue to 
operate two shifts until late in the fall. <All the mills in 
the St. Maries and St. Joe district are now operating to 


capacity. 

Figures compiled by the chamber of commerce show that 
the wheat crop of the Inland Empire will exceed that of 
last year by 20 percent. The estimated crop for 1913 will 
be 150.000.000 bushels as compared with 108,658,000) last 
year, for the loeal territory. 

Popular rag time music as played by the organ on the 
merry-go-round will not be heard by lumbermen who attend 
the Pacific Coast Logging Congress which convenes here 
September 26-27. H. M. Strathern, general manager of the 
Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Company, and chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements for the convention, 
bas leased the Natatorium park for the meetings, which 
will be held in the large pavilion. The merry-go-round has 


ulso been rented for the two days and will remain silent 
during the deliberations of the lumbermen. The program, 
not yet completed, includes speeches by a number of tim- 
bermen, and a log rolling contest in the big pool at the 
park, 

The land board of Idaho will offer for sale 12.240 acres 
of valuable timber now ripe and ready for cutting in the 
Boise basin. The Barber Lumber Company. of Boise. has 
announced that the company will make a bid for $100,000 
worth of the timber. The company states that if given 


the award, it will start at once the construction of a stand- 
ard gauge railroad into the timber belt. a distance of 52 
It will tap all the holdings of the Barber Lumber 
(Company's holdings in the basin-—about 75,000 acres. 
Later, it is announced, the road would be extended to the 
Payette Lumber Company's property, 30 miles north. 

Idaho now has a clear title to 200,000 acres of additional 
timberland in a compact body within the Kaniksu National 
forest in Bonner County. State Land Commissioner Dgy 
has just completed the selection of this land and the State 
vives in exchange scattered school sections 16 and 32 in 
each township located within forest reserves. 

The contract for paving Trent Avenue with wood blocks 
was formally let by the city commissioners this week to the 
Western Wood Preserving Company. The price involved is 
$29,600. 

Among the new yards joining the Western Retail Lum- 
vermen’s Association are the Bradbrook-Saunders Lumber & 
Grain Company, of Hysham, Mont.: the Inykern Company. 
of Inykern. Cal.: Illingsworth & Dunnell, Randsburg, Cal. : 
Meyer Lumber Company, Manzana, Cal.: Pioneer Livery & 
Lumber Company. Bishop, Cal.: Thomas Hughes, Laws, 
Cal., and A. M. Bonner, Lone Pine, Cal. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 
Lippy, Mont., July 14.—Harry Thompson, who was 
sent out by the Department of Agriculture from Wash- 
ington, has been in Flathead and Lineoln Counties for 
the last two weeks collecting data on stump land con- 
ditions. He has also spent some time in Washington 
and Idaho inquiring into the clearing of lands and the 
different kinds of timber and soil conditions. 
About fifty men are employed in the Kootenai Na- 
tional Forest as fire guards, but as rains have been 





frequent they put in their time on improvement work. 

In addition to a steady wholesale trade Libby mills 
report an unusually good local demand for lumber, many 
buildings having been erected within the last few weeks. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


June Lumber Shipments 14.5 Percent Larger Than in 
June, 1912—Indications Point to a Good Fall Trade. 
KALISPELL, Mon'r., July 14.—Shipments of lumber for 

June, 1913, as reported by members of the Montana 

Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 10,558, 

O38 feet, compared with 9,220,802 feet for the corre 

sponding month of 1912, an inerease of 1,337,736 feet 

or 14.5 percent. Shipments for the first six months of 

1913 aggregate 65,850,031 feet, compared with 44,495, 

221 feet for the first six months of 1912, an increase 

of 20,854,810 feet or 46,8 percent. 

The amount of stock on hand reported July 1, 1918, 
Was 59,478,000 feet compared with 95,000,000 last year, 
a decrease of 35,522,000 feet. The cut for June this 
year 14,695,000 feet. 

Indications are favorable for a good fall trade. Crop 
conditions are above the average and are well advanced. 
Stocks are low and badly broken and it is quite probable 
that they will not be increased to any great extent the re 
mainder of the year as many of the mills will have a short 
season on account of not having sufficient logs. Practically 
all the larger mills are working on large tie contracts, whicn 
materially increase their daily output and prevent the 
yard stocks from increasing. It is believed that the mill 
men of this district will go into winter with the smallest 
stocks ever known Owing to the condition of stocks it is 
not believed that there will be any serious slump in prices. 
If anything prices should get better. 


Was 


The United States Forest Service will be an exhibitor 
at the Montana State Fair, September 22-27. This 
year’s display will be of transparencies and bromides, 
and will shew the practical work of the Forest Service. 


There are cighteen national forests in Montana with an 
uggregate acreage of 19,063,770 acres, the Flathead reserve 
being the largest with over 2,000,000 acres. While the 
forestry exhibit will be in the agricultural building this 
year along with the educational exhibits from the State 
university, the agricultural college and the school of mines, 
it is planned that a codperative scheme may be worked out 
by the State fair and the Forest Service which will provide 
for the erection of a forestry building next year. 

About 50 men have been put into the field for guard and 
improvement work in the Kootenai National Forest since 
July 1. During the favorable weather the guards will be 
assigned to the various ranger districts on trails and other 
work of a protective nature. A crew of ten men expect to 
cruise the complete watershed before the summer is ended 
The work is being done on a prospective sale. 

larry Thompson, of Washington, ID. ©C.. has been in the 
hlathead Valley for a week gathering data on stump-land 
conditions. Mr. Thompson was sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture and has been canvassing Idaho, Washington 
and Montana and inquiring into the clearing of lands and 
the different kinds of timber and soil. He visited most of 
the points in the valley where clearing is being done and 
ft) Kalispell for Whitefish and Columbia Falls. He will 
then go to Eureka and Libby and study conditions there 
In a few weeks he will make a report to the Walispell 
Chamber of Commerce as to his findings. 


The Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont... has under 
consideration a plan which if properly developed may work 
revolution in the heating system of Eureka stores and 


residences and effect a considerable saying in fuel. The 
plan entails an expenditure of nearly 825,000 in) the in 
stallation of extra machinery, appliances, ete.. and if proper 
support is received from business houses and residences, 
assuring the company that it will be a profitable venture. 
it will probably be installed this fall. The company thinks 
that it can in this way utilize a great deal of the waste fuel 
wnd slab wood from the sawmill and expects to be able to 
lower the price of heat. 

The general weather conditions are very 
prevention of forest fires. In southern and western Montana 
the last half of May was rather dry, but the beginning of 
June saw general rains which relieved what otherwise might 
have been a dangerous condition. The vegetation is gener 
ally green and damp, and as long as the present weather 
conditions continue. no danger is apprehended. The North 
cyn Montana Forestry Association is making preparations 
to place patrolmen in the field about July 20. The 
enition now has a membersnip of over 200, representing 
approximately T00,000 


favorable for the 


ASSO 


eres, 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANbDPOINT. IDAHO, July 14.—The cedar pole and post 
market is reported as quiet, as is the general lumber 
market. It is stated on excellent authority that the 
large mil's of this section of the country will probably cur 
tail their output about 25 percent. In support of this con 
tention, it is pointed out that the mills of this section all 
started out with the expectations of a banner year and 
have been cutting their maximum capacity and that there 
is so poor a demand for lumber that they feel it necessary 
to curtail their output. 

What narrowly escaped) being a very disastrous _ fire 
occurred last Monday night in the Kootenai pole yard of the 
Humbird Lumber Company. In this yard are stored over 
$100,000 worth of cedar poles and posts. Rough estimates 
placed the loss at between $10,000 and $15,000, but T. J. 
Humbird, president of the company, said that the loss will 


he Jess than $5,000. This pole yard is one of the largest 
State. 


in the 

3. J. Hornby. 
Company, Cloquet. 
the last week looking 
Lumber Company. 

Frank Culver, of 
returned Friday from 


general manager of the Cloquet Lumber 
Minn., has been in Sandpoint and Dover 
after his interests in the Dover 
the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, 
a business trip to Spokane. 


—eeTeceeaeoeely’” 


AERIAL FOREST PATROL. 

The United States Forest Service has under consid- 
eration the use of aeroplanes as aero guards for the 
protection of the national forests from fire. Trial 
flights are said to have been successfully made. The 
rugged and shut-in character of mountainous country 
in many forest regions makes it impossible for a. fire 
patrolman to see from one valley into another, but by 
the use of an aeroplane over such menaced regions a 
column of smoke could quickly be located and its exact 
location transmitted by wireless to the regular fire 
patrol foree. 

A German technical journal, in discussing band saws, 
makes the statement that the thickness of the belt should 
be 1/1000 of the pulley diameter, ‘Cas in this way we 
get the proper proportions between pulleys and saw belts, 
which insure the proper tension and bending factors.’’ 
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_ LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Having Struck Bottom Market Expected to Improve— 
Redwood, Sugar Pine, White Pine in Good Position 
—Recent Forest Fires. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 12—A number of promi- 
nent lumber dealers and manufacturers are of the opinion 
that the bottom of the market was recently struck and 
that business now has an upward trend; this notwith- 
standing the selling base on fir delivered in this city is 
only $12, as evidenced by the placing of very large. or- 
ders for exposition lumber at that figure. The first or- 
ders for lumber for the exposition buildings were placed 
last year at $14.50 base. Inquiries are better and more 
orders are coming in from the yards. There is an in- 
crease in inquiries from southern California for rough 
flooring strips, which are quoted at about $25 to $26, 
and for. clear finish at about $4 off. There is more 
foreign inquiry but the weakened condition of offshore 
freights may cause buyers to defer actual purchases on 
a large seale until freights reach an equilibrium, 

Redwood lumber is in comparatively good shape and 
there is no slackening of mill production. Prospects are 
very encouraging for increased eastern rail trade. The 
white pine and sugar pine lumber trade is flourishing and 
nearly all the pine mills in California are making large 


cuts and shipping uppers to the eastern market at a normal 
rate. 


The number of building contracts filed for record the 
last week was twenty-five, representing a total investment 
of $256,000. This is below the average for local building 
construction, but the effect of the recent double holiday 
inust be taken into consideration. According to statistics 
the amount expended upon building construction during 


the six months of 1913 exceeds that of any similar period 
during the last four vears. Building contracts for the six 


months ended June SO totaled nearly $16,000,000. It is 
expected by experts that the total of building operations 
for the calendar year will probably reach $34,000.000. 
which will be a considerable gain over 1912. Contracts 
will soon be filed for several large downtown structures 
costing about one million dollars each, 
Water Rates. 

The offshore freight market is still weak and there is 
un increased supply of disengaged tonnage. So few char- 
ters are being made that the rates are nominal. However, 


it may be said that quotations are about as follows: 
Puget Sound or British Columbia 
to Melbourne, 57s 6d: to Callao, 50s: direct nitrate port, 
50s: Valparaiso f. 0. b., 52s 6d (2s 6d less direct) ; South 
Africa, 75s; United Kingdom, direct port, 82s 6d to 85s. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 

week ended Saturday. July 12th, were somewhat light. 
While production is still in excess of the domestic demands 
there is not a great quantity of random fir arriving. 
A cigar-shaped raft of piles containing between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 feet left Stella July 10 in tow of the Shaver 
towboats Henderson, Cascade and Shaver. This is the first 
log raft to be sent out by the Hammond Taimber Company, 
of San Francisco, this season, although the Benson com- 
pany has sent out two for San Diego. It will be towed to 
San Francisco from Astoria by one of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Company's steamers. 

A decision just rendered by the California State Rail- 
road Commission is to the effect that the State has the 
power to regulate the rates of steamship companies plying 
over regular routes from one port in California to another 
in the same State. 

Coasting freights remain 
tonnage in fair demand. 
cisco $3.50 to $3.25 are 
fornia ports $4.25. 

About 7,000,000 feet of fir lumber 
fill the contracts closed during the last week for construe- 
tion material for two large buildings for the Panama- 
Pacifie International Exposition. The business is well dis 
tributed among companies having sawmills in Oregon and 
Washington. Charles R. MeCormick & Co. will furnish 
4,000,000 feet for the Mining Building. 

According to Alturas advices the assessment roll of Modoc 


From 
to Sydney. 45s to 50s:: 


weak 
From 
the 


at recent quotations with 
Puget Sound to San Fran- 
rates and to southern Cali- 


will he required to 


County will be about $6,800,000, an increase of $800,000. 
Of this total roll $2,400,000 is timber of which the T. B. 
Walker interests are assessed for $1,434.200, the Weyer- 





haeuser interests for $316,400, the Manistique interests for 


$285.600, the Tionesta for $173.540, the Roe Burgess for 
$32.190, the balance representing numerous small holders. 
It is stated that the increase in timber assessments will 


amount to approximately $250,000. 
The Danaher Pine Company, which is operating on white 


pine at Pino Grande, above Placerville, is extending its 
markets. Lately shipments have been made to Glasgow, 
Scotland, and to Liverpool, and a contract has been se- 
cured for shipments totaling 1,500,000 feet of lumber for 


Canadian markets. 


Forest Fires. 

Several of the leading lumber dealers, with vards in San 
Francisco and Oakland territorv, who reside in Marin 
County. have led very strenuous lives during the last week 
owing to forest fires that have swept the ridges and canyons 


of the Mount Tamalpais Range sinee last Monday. The 
beautiful residence suburbs of Mill Valley. Larkspur and 
Corte Madera were in immediate danger of destruction uy 


to Friday and the big seanoia trees in Muir Wood National 
Park were in danger. Only the desperate efforts of more 
than 3,000 citizens. militiamen and soldiers from the Pre 
sidio Garrison prevented the wholesale destruction of for 
ests and homes. 

Coert DuBois. head forester of Distriet No. 5, finally took 
veneral charge of fire fighting operations. cooperating with 
the military forces. State Forester George B. Homans ar- 
rived on scene before the fire was conquered. The = spee- 
tacle of the fire sweeping to the summit of Mount Tamal- 
pais at 2,500 feet altitude was plainly visible from San 
Francisco. The inn near the summit took fire a number 
of times but was saved. 

A forest fire yesterday swept an area 5 
and 2 miles wide in the Newell Creek 
yons near Ben Lomond in the Santa 
dangering the resorts of Rowerdennan 
fire did some damage to the timber of the Santa Clara 
Valley Mill & Lumber Company. and the mill was saved 
only by desperate efforts. The fire was in the same range 
as the great redwood forest in the Big Basin. which is 
about 15 miles distant from the Santa Clara Valley plant 
owned by H. L.. Middleton and his associates. 


Recent Lumber. News in Brief. 


Db. H. Steinmetz. general manager of the Standard Lum 
ber Company, has arrived from Sonora, where there is the 
usual summer activity in the manufacture of white pine 
doors and box shooks. The new sawmill at Standard is 
operating steadily on white pine and sugar pine. 
Yr. Coggins and S. D. Kelly. lumbermen 
have arrived from the North. 


miles in length 
and Love Creek Can- 
Cruz Mountains, en- 
and Brookdale. The 


rm of Shasta 
County. 


. ol and Mrs. A. W. Simpson, of Stockton, are at a local 
otel. 


Berkeley’s Socialist 


administration, which had been in 
office two years, ended July 1 when Charles D. Heywood 
succeeded J. Stitt Wilson as mayor. The new incumbent 


is the president of a local lumber company and has been 
a resident of the college city for last thirty years. 

Neil Cooney, manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company. of Cosmopolis, Wash., has arrived in the city on 
his way home from an eastern trip. 

Ik. B. Weatherwax, a prominent lumberman 
Wash.. is in calling on his friends. 

G. X. Wendling, of the Wendling-Johnson 
pany, visiting the Weed Lumber 
Weed. 

James G. Ducey, of Detroit, 
ago on a tour of California. 

M. P. Sherwood, manager 
pany, was hurled from his 
Wednesday when it crashed 
to the Fahiola Hospital. 
was suffering from a 
body contusions. 

Panama Pacific Exposition. 

The participation of the eleventh foreign nation at the 
vanama Pacific International Exposition was assured yes 
terday by the formal selection and dedication of a site by 
Dr. Frederico Alphonso Pezet, Peruvian Minister. Mrs. 
Pezet, the popular wife of the diplomat, raised Peru's flag 
over the site chosen by her husband. and as the flag flut- 
tered from the top of the staff a salute was fired by one 
of the Presidio batteries, while spectators cheered. 


of Aberdeen, 


Com- 
plant at 


Lumber 
is Company’s 
Mich., arrived a few days 


of the Sunset Lumber Com- 
automobile in Oakland last 
into a tree. He was removed 
where it was discovered that he 
slight concussion of the brain and 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., July 14.—While no offshore clearances 
were registered from Humboldt Bay during June, consid 
erable business was booked by the various redwood mills, 
and at this writing almost every mill in the county is 
paying special attention to the offshore orders on its 
books. Some of the plants are slightly handicapped on 
account of their Jogs running too much to the lower 
grades, for which there is little demand. Howevcr, the 
condition is by no means serious. 

loreign prices hold steady, and greater activity is 
expected within thirty days. The Coast market is quiet, 


Los Angeles sending in the greatest call for redwood lum- 
ber. Demand for redwood shingles is light, although prices 


seem to be holding steady. 
The Mercer-Fraser Company, of Eureka, has been given a 
contract by the Pacifie Lumber Company for a ten-unit dry 


kiln to replace the frame structure that was destroyed by 
fire a few months ago. <A shed will also be erected to take 
care of 2,500,000 feet of dry lumber. A dry sorting shed 





to be used in grading dry finish will also be erected. 

The strike which was instituted by the railroad employees 
of the Pacific Lumber Company a short time ago has turned 
out to be a complete failure. 

Heavy rains have delayed tan bark peeling operations. 

The Hammond Lumber Company has arranged with 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
install four dry kilns at Samoa. 

Negotiations are about completed whereby the Russian 
Gulch property owned by Brown & Gray in Mendocino County 
will pass into the hands of Dana Gray and William Henry 
of Fort Br: The tract consists of 1.300 acres of tim- 
berland. It the intention of the purchasers to install 
two tie mills. 

B. B. Nagley. of Washington, has purchased from L. 0. 
Frost 200 acres of redwood timber on Kneeland Hill. and 
this fall wil! build a shingle mill there, using different 
machinery from that in use in this county. The plant is to 
be equipped wit. three Sumner shingle saws. 

The passage of the Arcata tidelands bill 
session of the California legislature gives the 
cata control of 518 acres of mud flats which can be re- 
claimed and used for docks, factories and warehouses 
Ilowever, in order to retain the tract the city must spend 
at least $100,000 on the project within five years. 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR LUMBER NOTES. 

San PeEprRO, Cau., July 12.—Nearly 1,500 vessels en- 
tered this port during the six months of this year. The 
greater number of these vessels were lumber carriers and 
brought into the harbor during the six months 330,- 
500,000 feet of lumber. 

The following figures are taken from the customhouse 
reports and are a record of the lumber business done 
here during June: 









Domestic imports—lumber. 48,774,000 — fe shingles, 
13.991,000 pieces: shakes, 716,000; lath, 9,957,000; ties, 
32.024; piles, 1,262; poles, 4.913: posts, 4,500; doors, 


nO 
Domestic 


exports—lumber, 50,000 feet. 
Foreign 


imports—poles, 1,254. 

It is rumored that the recent lease granted by the 
Salt Lake Railroad of a large tract of land on the 
south side of the channel leading to the Consolidated 
Lumber Company’s plant will be used for a lumberyard 
and that the Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Company is 
to put it in. 

Lumber arrivals this week were light. The Consoli- 
dated Lumber Company received the largest consignment, 
1.450,000 feet. The Pacifie Lumber Company received 
850,000, the Hammond Lumber Company 750,000, the 
San Pedro Lumber Company 700,000, the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company 500,000, and the Southern California 
Lumber Company 300,000 feet. 

The name of San Pedro has been wiped off the maritime 
map as a port of entry and hereafter the name Los Angeles 
will be used. The change was made under the new arrange- 


ments of customs collections in Los Angeles district. 
Efforts of local business men to retain the name of San 
Pedro failed, owing to the fact that San Pedro now and 


for several years has been a part of the city_of Los Angeles. 

Although the rough piled lumber on the wharves is slowly 
being cleaned up there is no improvement in the lumber 
market in spite of the building activities in southern Cali- 
fornia and lumber dealers are buying only from hand to 
mouth to fill actual orders. 

The Pacific Wharf & Storage Company’s wharf has been 
piled so full of lumber that steamers could not be accommo- 
dated, but the use of the new locomotive hoist recently pur- 
chased has made quick work of cleaning up. By use of the 
hoist it has been possible to pile ties and lumber 30 feet 
high, which greatly economizes space. Much of the unsold 
lumber has been placed in storage. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAu., July 14.—The opinion of most 
local dealers is that the lumber market, which has been 
exceedingly weak for three or four months, has just 


























50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for im- 
mediate shipment from our 
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Something New 





Our New Catalogue gives 
the NET PRICE F.O.B. 
St. Louis, 
items. 


A Gigantic Saver of TIME, 
LABOR and MONEY for 


mill work buyers. 


Hafner Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RE AD For Immediate Shipment from 
rf our St. Louis Yard. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THOROUGHLY DRY 


WAGO STOCK 


Quellmalz Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Hummelsheim Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. - 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles 


We carry a large and well assorted stock of every- 
thing used in the Retail Yard and can ship straight 
or mixed cars the day order is received. 





Send us your inquiries. 











Chicago & Alton 


“‘THE ONLY WAY” 


ToST.LOUIS 


Lv.Chicago 9.00 p.m.—11.43 p.m. 
Day trains Lv. 9.00 a.m.—11.25 a.m. ’ 
CITY TICKET OFFICES—Rector Bldg., Clark & Monroe Sts. 
Phones, Harrison 4470. Automatic 63-673. 
Union Passenger Station—Phone Main 5300. 


H. K. McEVOY, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 
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Our mills produce, and we 
market as much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 


250,000,000 FEET 


constantly in stock. Thousands of satisfied 
customers appreciate the advantage access 
to such large stocks gives them. Why not 


to headquarters and get the best? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N., SNELL, 
Sec’y. and Gen’l. Mgr. 


Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Cable Address, “Ked Cypress” Jy 
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Carter Bldg., 


South Texas Lumber Company 


AND 


West Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Timber and Lath 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 





















Backed 
by 
30 

years’ 
exper- 
ience. 


Yellow 


| Pine 





Lumber 


Direct from manufacturer to 
dealer in straight or mixed cars 
—long and splendid Longleaf 
Dimension, Bright Shortleaf 
Finish. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Uniform Grades. 


J.S. &W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Houston, Texas. 













































about reached its lowest ebb, and within twenty days 
should show a tendency to harden and the price of lum 
ber to increase. Believing this to be so, a number of 
small orders have been placed, and the market in general 
seems to be steadier. The lath and shingle markets, 
however, are still in a slump and show no signs of im 
provement. The closing of a number of small mills in 
the North has somewhat helped the local situation. 

Despite the general slump building in Los Angeles 
goes merrily on. July 1 to Thursday evening of last 
week 431 permits were issued, with a total estimated cost 
valuation of $1,773,116. Sinee the first of the year 
9,188 permits have been issued, with a valuation of 
$19,781,906. 

Mr. McCullough, of the McCullough Lumber Company, 
of San Francisco, was in Los Angeles last week on 
business, as was Fred Lyons, manager of the Magnet 
Lumber Company. 

Cc. A. Haywood has left for Colorado to inspect the 
chain of thirteen yards belonging to the Sterling Lumber 
Company, of which he is president. 

Lloyd Barber, sawmill owner and 
Winona, Wis., was here last week. 


lumberman of 





OREGON’S TIMBER RESOURCES. 


Oregon, with its vast stretches of standing timber, 
having more timber than any other State in the Union, 
it being said that it contains one-fifth of all the standing 
timber in the United States, is yet far behind several 
other States in the development of this great natural 
resource and in the quantity of its output of manu- 
factured lumber. This is due to a lack of transportation 
facilities. 

The main line of the Southern Pacifie running south 
from Portland taps a large section of timber, however, 
Which is practically all fir north of Douglas County, but 
going south from there the pine belt begins and the 
percentage ol fir decreases as the pine increases. The 
sawmill plants in the southern part of the State as a rule 
are smaller than those of the northern districts, where the 
large heavy fir timber grows. However, the aggregate 
output of these mills is considerable. 

Glendale is situated in that district where the fir and 
pine timber is about equally distributed. A number of 
plants there manufacture fir, sugar pine and California 
white pine. There is also some red cedar in this locality 
but it is of an inferior grade and is used mostly for 
posts. One of the most progressive manutacturing com- 
panies at Glendale is the Lystul-Stuvland Lumber Com- 









pany. ‘This company’s plant while small compared with 
the large plants of the Columbia River or the heavily 
timbered fir districts has a varied output. The company 
manufactures fir, lifornia white and sugar pine lumber. 
At present the company is logging about a mile and a halt 
trom the mill, well up on the mountainside and it gets a 
good quality of timber. This company’s first plant was 


built in 1907, but was destroyed two years ago by fire. It 
was immediately rebuilt and the company has been manu 
facturing steadily ever since. Most of its lower grades are 
marketed locally, but its shop or factory lumber is shipped 
east. Sugar and white pine shop is its specialty. John O. 
Lystul is the president of this concern and has direct 
charge of operations. H. Lystul, who is a son of the presi- 
dent of the company, is secretary and treasurer and has 
charge of the office and store at the company’s mill which 
is located about 2 miles from Glendale. 

Another of Glendale’s oldest and most important lumber 
manufacturing coneerns is the Glendale Lumber Company. 
This concern is owned by David Snyder. The mill is located 
414 miles from Glendale and has a capacity of 35,000 feet 
a day. The lumber is flumed to the planing mill at Glen- 
dale. This company manufactures pine and fir and oper- 
ates a retail yard at Medford. Ore. 

The Cow Creek Mill Company of Glendale expects to be 
gin operating its mill some time in August. This com 
pany has a 50,000 foot sawmill plant and owns about 
100,000,000 feet of timber along Cow Creek. At present 
the company has a logging road $14 miles long and _ is 
constructing a 6-mile extension to this road. The plant has 
not been operating for over two years and many improve- 
ments are being made to put it in shape before beginning 
operation again this fall. The principal owners of the 
Cow Creek Mill Company are F. F. Williams and If. L. 
Wilson. 

At Leona. Ore., is the plant of the Leona Mills Lumber 
Company. which has a new and modern mill plant that 
was operated for about two months and has since been 
shut down for several months while the company is 
building a logging road. This company’s old sawmill was 
destroyed by Formerly the company brought its logs 
to the mill by river driving, but this was found to be very 
uncertain, and the company now has 5 miles of logging 
road and will begin operating this month. The company 
has about twenty-five years’ cut of fir and cedar lumber. The 
officers are . Kenny, president and manager; J. R. 
Kenny, vice president; Frank E. Dooly, treasurer; and 
James Cole, secretary. Messrs. Dooly and Cole, who are 
residents of Portland, are newly elected officers of the 
corporation and recently became stockholders. The saw- 
mill is equipped with a circular head rig, edger, and is 
driven by Sumner twin engines. The blow. pipe system 
in the planing mill is installed on a different plan from that 
of most mills. It has piping and fan located below the 
mill instead of overhead. This system was installed by 
Harry Jackel, of Portland, and has proven very satisfac- 
tory. 

The two principal lumber manufacturing concerns in 
Cottage Grove, Ore.. are the Brown Lumber Company and 
J. H. Chambers. The Brown company has a -50,000-foot 
capacity sawmill in Cottage Grove and J. H. Chambers 
has a new mill of the same capacity at Lathrop, 1 mile 
south of Cottage Grove. The mill there burned about two 
years ago, and was rebuilt and recently improvements 
have been installed, consisting of planing mill mactinery, 
engines and boilers and a dry kiln. 

The Oregon & Southeastern Railway operates a_ road 
running out of Cottage Grove to the Bohemia mining dis- 
trict, which taps a large stand of timber. Mr. Chambers 
and the Brown Lumber Company own considerable forest 
reserve timber in this section, and last February these 
two interests formed the U. 8. Logging Company, of Cot- 
tage Grove, with J. H. Chambers as president and L. S. 
Hill secretary and treasurer. It is logging the forest re- 
serve timber owned by these two interests and supplies 
the two sawmill concerns and also is selling logs to the 
J. I. Lumber Company. which is located at Disston, Ore., 
along the line of the Oregon-Southeastern Railway. J. : 
Chambers is also interested at Ashland, Ore., where he has 
a 50,000-foot capacity pine mill and a retail yard. 

PAPO 

Of 215,000 square yards of pavement to be laid in 
Minneapolis in 1913, 177,000 square yards, or over 83 
percent, was creosoted wood block, the balance being 
chiefly concrete for use mainly on roads and outlying 


streets. 















HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


Its Many Uses — Growing Demand for It 
—Points for the Retailer. 





The retailer who is best posted on the subject of hard- 
wood flooring is the man who has given it enough study 
and interest to make it a feature of his business. Such 
retailers are in the minority. There may be a few who 
will handle a few hundred feet here and there or who 
will fill special contracts for the stock when given an 
order, but there are too few of them who are giving the 
rightful consideration to this matter. 

Hardwood flooring, the kind that is most frequently 
handled by, the retailer, is the oak variety, both white and 
red, and manufactured in several thicknesses, and of the 
tongued and grooved style of manufacture. The thick- 
nesses will include }}-inch, y¥;-inch and %-inch thickness. 
It will not only be tongued and grooved on the sides, but 
also on the ends, so that it will match and leave no pos- 
sible breaks or uneven and sagging ends or joints. It 
will cover four grades from the first, or clear, to the 
select, or second, the No. 1 common or third, and the 
factory, or fourth grade. The varying grades differ in 
the quality of the stock as pertains to defects, such as 
knots, pin worm holes, badly dressed and similar defects 
that decrease its value for flooring purposes. 

Then there are the quarter sawed and the plain oak in 
both white and red stock, and the difference in these 
grades is to be understood and noted in the handling of 
the stock. Oak flooring is preferred by many users and 
white is the generally accepted kind, on account of its 
figure and otherwise pleasing finish. 

For the retailer who sees the advantage and the real 
importance of hardwood flooring in his territory there is 
ample reason for his noting these points and giving the 
subject just a little more thought than he has done in 
the past. The growing demand for hardwood flooring is 
not confined to the large cities, for the advantages, such 
as durability, cleanliness, sanitation, attractiveness and 
other good points, are each day being more and more un- 
derstood by those who live in the smaller sections, and 
even in tne country itself. 

So much is being done to educate the public as to 
the many advantages that are possible with hardwood 
flooring that there is enough reason why the pro- 
gressive retailer should come to look more particularly 
into the subject and to keep its possibilities in view for 
the future. If he is a man of new ideas he will antici- 
pate the demands for his stock, and keep ahead of the 
calls that are daily coming his way. If he realizes that 
there are changes being enacted in his industry, then he 
will bestir himself and become enlightened on the im- 
portant question of hardwood flooring as applied to his 
trade in his section. To understand the matter better he 
will be forced to seek knowledge as to what constitutes 
hardwood flooring, its care and its particular advantages. 
Reference has been made to the varying grades, and this 
matter must be given careful study by the man who fea- 
tures hardwood flooring. In the handling of hardwood 
flooring there is a certain care demanded that will do 
much either to keep it intact and in prime condition, or 
to mar its quality and decrease its value very con- 
siderably. 

If a retailer handles hardwood flooring at all he must 
be prepared to do so with intelligence. While it is 
true that it has been carefully kiln dried in its manu- 
facture, so that there is no danger of warping or shrink- 
age, it is likewise true that the same consideration must 
be given it when it is stored, so that there will be no 
possibility from damage due to dampness. There is but 
one way to handle hardwood flooring that insures perfect 
stock, and that is in a well-protected warehouse, free 
trom the possibility of rain, or even of dampness. 

It really is always unwise to unload it in the rain, and 
the damage done from careless handling is sure to cause 
disagreeable results. If the retailer handles it at all he 
should do so with the idea that it demands and must re- 
ceive the best care possible. This will insure his realizing 
profits and increased sales from the fact that he can 
furnish flooring of quality. The best flooring is ruined by 
those who lack the proper knowledge of how to store It. 

Now the particular advantages of hardwood flooring 
are many. It has durability. It possesses richness in 
color and texture. It is sanitary. It makes possible a 
life-long floor and one that is always ready for use. It 
can be laid over an old floor or on the joists in either old 
or new buildings. It can be laid in the regulation way or 
it can be laid with a center or field piece and borders, and 
thus made more attractive. It is far less costly than 
many think, and will be the means of saving dollars in 
the long run to the user. 

These are its strong points. Perhaps its best talking 
point is found in its increased demand and its use for all 
kinds of buildings. It has grown and expanded and has 
come into its own simply on its merit. It has competitors 
and many of them, but it has been forging ahead in the 
face of these, and today is ranked as one of the most 
popular kinds of flooring material. 

What progressive retailer will see it to his advantage 
to operate his business without a stock on hand? It does 
not spoil and it is not going to waste or out of style. In 
your own community you can urge its adoption. If you 
can not, then you must let its more active competitor 
come forward and reap the harvest that you can just as 
easily have by seeking to interest yourself first and your 
customers afterward as to its many advantages and its 
real economy and thus make yourself a stronger factor 
in your own line. AN OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURER. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 














WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 15.—There has been more pre- 
cipitation in this section since the first of July than 
occurred during all of June. It has not, however, ma- 
terially interfered with logging operations, which have 
continued to make good progress. There is a rather 
pronounced disposition in some quarters, owing to the good 
supply of logs already out and owing to the tightness of 
money, to go somewhat slower in the matter of getting out 
more timber at the moment. : 

The box factories here are doing a very satisfactory busi- 
pess and have orders enough to keep them going for some 


time. A prominent box man said today that all the plants 
of his firm at Memphis, Vicksburg, Miss, and Madison, 
Ark., were working full time and that they were shipping 


out box shooks at a rate considerably in excess of the cor 
responding time last year, the difference thus far this month 
being more than $10,000 ahead of the corresponding month 
last year. It is notable, however, that there is a consider- 
ably better demand for veneered than sawn shooks. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage has 


Company recently com- 
pleted its plant here for the manufacture of tight barrel 


staves. This is located at Binghampton, a suburb of Mem- 
phis. The staves are being sent to the big finishing and 
neading plant at North Front Street and Sycamore Avenue. 

Russe & Burgess (Inec.) yesterday began tearing down 
the old band mill at the corner of the Illinois Central and 
Randolph Road which has served the firm for a number 
of years. It is to be replaced by an up-to-date band mill, 
together with a Mershon resaw, the combined capacity of 
which will be 50,000 to 60,000 feet of hardwood lumber a 


day. The timbers are being assembled and will be placed 
with all possible haste, and the machinery, which was 
ordered some time ago, will be delivered as fast as it is 
needed. 

Cc. J. Tully, vice president of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany and identified with a number of other lumber and 


woodworking enterprises here, is spending most of his time 
now on the Great Lakes trying to keep cool. It is re- 
ported that he has made four trips from one end of Lake 
Erie to the other and that he is now trying Lake Michigan. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Tuily. 

J. N. Woollett, president of the Aberdeen Lumber 
pany, Pittsburgh, and R. S. Utley, sales manager for the 
same company, spent several days in Memphis recently. 
This firm makes a specialty of cottonwood and these gentle- 
men are in the South for the purpose of replenishing the 
stock of this company. 


Com- 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16.—Shipping business is of 
moderate volume, but there is some activity in the retail 
department on account of active building operations. 
Dry stocks are reported to be the lightest for many 
years, and this fact causes members of the local trade 
not to worry about business checking up for a time 
after a long period of the most phenomenal prosperity 
ever known. 

Polk County lumbermen have been in Washington for 
a conference with officers of the Forest Service, the pur- 
pose of the trip being to negotiate for the sale of large 
areas of forest land to the Government for additions 
to the national forest reserve. 

John M. Smith, in charge at Dickson, Tenn., of the 
interests of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, 
of Louisville, who has been confined at his home for 
several months on account of an attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism, is again looking after his business. Graham 
Brown had charge during his illness. 

Gordon FE. Reynolds, of the Reynolds Bros. Lumber 
Company, hardwood manufacturers at Franklin, N. C., 
was in Nashville recently in the interest of his company. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, VA.-TENN., July 15.—The lumber operations 
of this section are about all busy. Trade conditions con- 
tinue favorable, and there is much activity, notwith- 
standing the fact that many lumbermen are away on their 
annual vacations. Eastern buyers on the local market re- 
port that business is holding its own and that the outlook 
is encouraging. The Bristol mills are all running. Ship- 
ments from here have been heavy of late. 

A. Kyle Morison, of Big Stone Gap, Va., president of the 
New Clinchfield Timber Corporation, stated this week that 
his company would take over a large area of timberland 
but that it did not contemplate installing equipment for 
the development of the property. 

The Damascus Lumber Company is operating on a large 
scale at Damascus, Va. Much lumber is being shipped out 
from that section over the Virginia-Carolina Railroad and 
when this road is extended into western North Carolina it 
is expected that shipments will be still heavier. 


The Bristol Door & Lumber Company reports business 
brisk. The company is running its large plant full time 


and has been making heavy shipments of late. 

The Dickey Lumber Company, of this city, has sold a 
large area of timberland in the Holston Mountains to the 
Government, to be included in the Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve, 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., July 15.—Small tracts of timber 
for the numerous building plants springing up over the 
State is worthy of mention. Not only are cut-over tracts 
becoming popular with those who desire to embark in 
the manufacture of cooperage stock but small virgin 
tracts seem to be attractive to the man who desires not to 
make too large an investment. Within the last four months 
several cooperage concerns—among them the Glady Manu- 
facturing Company and the Preysz-Hassenger Company— 
have been organized and are in operation or almost ready 
to begin manufacturing, while the Keystone Manufacturing 
Company has a heading factory in connection with its 
plant at Petersburg. Owners of small tracts of timber, 
realizing their value to this class of manufacturers, are ex- 
periencing little difficulty in disposing of such holdings. 

The Tygarts River Lumber Company, in which J. A. G, 
Allen, of Hagerstown, Md., and his associates have been 
the largest stockholders, and which has been in operation at 
Mill Creek for the last ten years, has sawed its last log. 

The Alton Lumber Company, that has mills at Buckhan- 
almost ready to begin 


non, Pickens and_ other gar is D 
sawing at its mill at Mill Creek, which was purchased 
from Hench, Dromgold & Shull and which for several 


months has been undergoing repairs. 

Scott Bell, formerly one of the large stockholders in the 
Morribell Lumber Company and interested in the Demp- 
Bell Lumber Company at_Hendricks, has acquired all the 
holdings of the Carolina Yellow. Pine Company at Marion, 


C., consisting of about 6,000 acres of yellow pine to- 





gether with the plant consisting of a band mill, planing 
mill and dry kilns. This plant has a capacity of about 
40,000 feet of finished yellow pine. 
The Forestry Service has established an office in Elkins 
with W. A. Hobson in charge. 
IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 
LYNCHBURG, VA., July 15.—Dimension stock is the 


most active line in yellow pine, as it has been for the 


last few weeks, taking the period as a whole. The 
demand for box lumber and roofers strengthened 


slightly also during the last ten days. Other lines are 
quiet, but there is some degree of activity in prac- 


tically all lines. Longleaf is perhaps the dullest of all. 
Although considerable concessions haye been made during 
the last month or six weeks, no further drop in prices was 
reported last week. 


Lumbermen expect a dull July far as new business is 
concerned, but they have reason to think that by the mid- 
dle of August there will be a decided improvement. June 
was one of the largest months in the history of this center 
in shipments, and July will be nearly large. Many un- 
filled orders are being disposed of, however, and some of 
the mills will soon be on current business with the proba- 
bility of adding to stock by the end of this month, unless 
they curtail operations considerably. The latter course is 
regarded as unlikely, as a brisk demand is looked for in 
the fall and operators are inclined to take the risk of pre- 
paring while weather conditions are favorable. Building 
operations continue brisk, but the orders for present opera- 
tions have practically been placed, 


us 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LitrLeE Rock, ARK., July 16.—The Kansas City Hard- 
wood J looring Company, which recently removed its 
plant to this place, is rapidly getting in shape for busi- 
ness. It will have extensive yards and finishing plant at 
the foot of East Seventeenth Street, with Robert Bruce 
as Manager. 

The Spring Bank Lumber Company has been organized 
at Texarkana, and will erect a large lumber mill at Spring 
3ank, on Red River. three miles east of Dodridge, La. 
ma. MA. Meclver, of Texarkana, is president, and E. W. Hami- 
ter, of Shreveport, is vice president. The company will 
manufacture hardwood lumber and wagon material, with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. The company is capitalized 
at $150,000, and has 50,000,000 feet of stumpage at its 
service. 

Joseph McCracken has begun operating a stave factory 
at Success and will be shipping material within a week or 
ten days. 

The plant of the Clarendon Oar Factory, at Clarendon, is 
temporarily closed down, for the purpose of making some 


repairs. The company reports an excellent trade in the 
finished product. 

L. C. Barlow, of Urbana, Ohio, is spending several days 
in southern Arkansas, looking after his mill interests near 
Camden and other points along the Cotton Belt Railway. 

R. MacVeaghe, of Camden, has purchased a sawmill at 
Sayre, Okla., and will remove to that place. He will have 
charge ot the mill. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 15.—The hardwood market is 
holding its own on nearly every item. There is a fair 
demand for plain sawed oak at good prices and other 
items on the oak list are improving in demand. Ash, 
gum and cottonwood are having a fair movement at 
steady prices and poplar is also being called for. Cypress 
is having a fair call for this time of the year and there is 
every indication of a betterment, both in demand and price, 
before many weeks. 

The Thomas EK. Powe Lumber Company has opened up a 
branch yard at Hugo, Okla., and it will known as the 
Thomas E. Powe Mill & Lumber Company. It will be used 
as a drying and remanufacturing yard and will be in charge 
of William M. Drumm. 

The Lothman Cypress 


1 
ve 


Company reports a satisfactory vol- 
ume of business. EE. W. Blumer, sales manager of the com- 
pany, is taking a rest, remaining at home for a short time. 

Kk. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, reports doing a much better busi- 
ness than he expected to do during the warm weather. 
Nearly every item on the hardwood list is being called for. 

The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company reports business 
as being all right, that there is a good demand for car 
lumber, that the mills are turning out good quantities of 
lumber each day and that conditions are satisfactory in 
every way. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—In the hardwood field 
there is a noticeable slowing down of shipments on old 
orders. Inquiries appear to be feelers and are not of 
the kind that produce business. Prices are well main- 
tained, although a lot of stock is being offered as low 
as $2 under the market, but this is mostly the stock of 
the small millman and usually is worth only what is 
asked for it, while the band-sawn, trimmed and equalized 
stock of the larger mills holds up in price. The dull- 
ness is temporary, as factories are running, with good 
prospects for a continuation. The best-posted lumber- 
men look for light buying, much of it in mixed cars, 
for the next sixty days, and believe fall business will 
be on a sound basis. 

The yellow pine and cypress dealers are a little en- 
couraged over a better showing during the last week in 
the retail markets. This branch of the lumber industry 
has been unusually dull and at,a time of year when they 
expect a rushing usiness. The light building this year 
is responsible for a lack of demand for yellow pine 
building material. Prices are off and stocks are heavy, 
with accumulations reported at southern producing 
points. 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 16.—Lumbermen have been ad- 
vised that employers’ liability insurance companies. have 
decided on an increase in rates on lumber risks of 3344 
percent. The companies say that ye bane Vee _ 
AVY { > prese rates have een suffic 
heavy that the present rates et os — Paty oat 
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Some people think lumber is lum- 
ber and that it matters little where 


it is bought, but we think differ- 
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of shed construction. Bound in canvas. 
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The Britton Lumber Co. 
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Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Kiln Dried Flooring and Ceiling. 
Rough and Dressed Timber and Plank. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


Cummer Lumber Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOODSMEN’S MANUAL — Manual for Northern 
Voodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful =A tan on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


will have to stand 50 percent advance, according to the 
recommendations of the liability bureau. 

Box manufacturers are having a better than average 
summer season, things usually being extremely dull at this 
time. The produce trade has helped a good bit, crates of 
various kinds being in good demand. A good many apple 
growers are now packing their product in boxes, and this 
trade is expected to be of more than ordinary importance 
this season. 

Roberts & Conner, New Albany. Ind., veneer manufac- 
turers, have announced plans for the erection of a sawmill 
und veneer mill at Newport, Ark., where the firm has pur- 
chased 850 acres of gum, oak and hickory timber. A  sec- 
ond-hand 8-foot Sinker & Davis  bandmill has been _ pur- 
chased for installation there, and the concern is now in 
the market for a heavy duty 60 or 66-inch rotary machine 
and a 16-foot veneer saw. ‘The erection of the mill build- 
ing will begin shortly, and it is hoped to have the plant 
in operation in October. Operations in New Albany will 
be continued, and the offices of the company will remain 
there. 

Fred G. Jones & Co., dealers in millwork and lumber, 
have begun the construction of an additional warehouse, 
which will enable them to carry a considerably larger stock. 

J. L. Bullock, of the Bullock Lumber Company, has been 
elected to membership in the Louisville Commercial Club. 

Lumber concerns using electricity in the operation of 
their plants noted with interest the organization of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, an $11,000,000 corpora- 
tion which has taken over all of the competing concerns in 
the local field. The result of this will be higher rates for 
current, as contracts made under competitive conditions 
quoted rates which were extremely low. These will not be 
renewed, but it is believed that the new company will find 
it advisable to keep the rates low enough to make it worth 
while to use the current. The Norman Lumber Company, 
Ohio River Sawmill Company, Louisville Veneer Mills and 
Lanham Hardwood Flooring Company are among the con- 
cerns which use central station service. 

Building in Louisville in June fell off sharply compared 
with the corr sponding month of the preceding year, the 
totals being $377,034 and $807,670. Retail lumbermen have 
been complaining all season of the relatively small amount 
of building going on. 

The Old Mission Furniture Company has increased its 

capital stock from $7,500 to $20,000. Its plant is at Pres- 
ton and College Streets. 









AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 14.—Retail and wholesale 
lumber markets are not especially active. The wholesale 
market is unusually unsatisfactory, but an effort is being 
made to improve the situation by urging dealers to buy 
now and avoid the car shortage that in all probability 
wili be in force within the next thirty days. It is thought 
the inactivity in the retail market is only temporary and 
that the demand will improve very materially about the 
middle of August. Retail prices are steady, but wholesale 
prices are fluctuating. 

Planing mill operators have appointed a committee to 
confer with representatives of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners in a final effort to settle the strike 
of planing mill employees which was started May 1. The 
committee of employers includes: Chairman, J. H. Furnas, 
Furnas Office & Bank Fixture Company; A. F. Meyer, In- 
dianapolis Manufacturers’ & Carpenters’ Union; George L. 
Maas, Mass-Neimeyer Lumber Company; F. W. Jungclaus, 
W. P. Jungelaus & Co.; Lemuel Johnson, Weigel Showcase 
Company, and August IF. Krieg, Indianapoils Bank & Store 
Fixture Company. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, has 
opened a sales branch in this city at 1512 Merchants Bank 
Building. Edwin M. Carver has been appointed branch 
manager. Mr. Carver has been employed by the company 
several yvears in the sales and engineering departments. 
Later, the company may erect a local sales branch and 
warehouse. ‘The company formerly was represented here by 
the Vonnegut Machinery Company. 

After having been conducted many years as a partnership, 
the Buddenbaum Lumber Company has been incorporated. 
There is to be no change in management and those inter- 
ested in the company are H. C. Buddenbaum, L. G. Budden- 
baum and C. E. Judson. 

An effort is being thade to merge the Indiana Manufac- 
turers’ Bureau and the Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ 
Association. The work of the two associations is very sim- 
ilar and it is thought advisable to merge them. Committees 
representing the two organizations met here last week to 
discuss preliminary plans for a consolidation and it was 
decided to recommend the appointment of a joint committee 
to work out further details. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 15.—The last week has been 
active for the hardwood lumber manufacturers of south- 
ern Indiana, northern Kentucky and southern Illinois 
and a large volume of business was reported, considering 
the fact that July is generally an off month with the 
lumber manufacturers and dealers of this locality. The 
large mills continue to operate full time and many inquiries 
are being received. Logs are still plentiful. Most of the 
large wood-consuming factories in Evansville, such as box 
factories, desk factories, furniture factories, ete., are run- 
ning full time and the outlook for fall trade is encouraging. 
Sash and door manufacturers and dealers say there is still 
a slowness in out-of-town trade but they look for conditions 
to improve in a short time. Local trade is active. 

Paul Rush, well-known lumber manufacturer at Memphis, 
Tenn., called on the trade a few days ago. 

Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
is back from a successful trip for his company through 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

J. C. Greer reports that his mills at Lone Oak, Tenn., 
Louise, Tenn., and Cumberland Furnace, Tenn., are operat- 
ing full time. 

Fred W. Reitz, of John A. Reitz & Sons, hardwood Jlum- 
ber manufacturers of this city, is a candidate for council- 
man at large on the Democratic ticket. 

Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
= Company, has returned from a trip to French Lick; 
nd. 

Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cutsinger, hardwood manu- 
facturers, has returned from a trip to Indianapolis. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHI0, July 14.—Building operations con- 
tinue active. This means that buying of certain items 
will go on steadily. Furniture factories are in the 
market following fairly successful shows and this will 
mean an added source of demand. Factories making 
carriages and implements are buying some. The tone 
of the market is good despite a number of adverse 
features. There is scarcely any demand for transit 
stocks and most of the orders have been placed for ship- 
ment from the mills. Outside of hemlock there is no 
further weakness in quotations and on the whole the 
tendency is to maintain prices. Some of the shippers 
report an accumulation of yellow pine stocks in the 
mills of the South. Mills west of the Mississippi River 
show the greatest strength. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter 


Lumber Company, y ae trade is holding up well in hard 


woods. Furniture factories are buying some since their 
shows. Dealers’ stocks are light and the same is true 


of manufacturers’ stocks. Both factories and retailers 
are buying only what they need for immediate wants. 
W. M. Ritter sailed for an inspection of his branch 
companies at London and Liverpool, England, July 17. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., July 15.—If the orders for tables 
and chairs taken by the St. Johns Table Company and 
the Cadillac Chair Company at the Grand Rapids furni- 
ture exposition are any criterion or indication of the 
outlook of the furniture business for 1913 and 1914 that 
outlook is exceptionally good, for both of these com- 
panies have received more orders to date than were taken 
during the whole of July, 1912. This means an extraor 
dinary year for the two companies located here and in 
consequence no shut down for repairs or for any other pur 
pose is contemplated. 

All of the sawmills in Cadillac have resumed operations 
after the usual fourth of July shut down. 

Murphy & Diggins have completed their railroad in Col 
fax township and logging operations have been resumed. 
Their sawmill is running full time and they are turning 
out the usual amount of lumber, 

The Cobbs & Mitchell (Ine.) flooring plant is being treated 
to a cement foundation. Dry kilns have been installed 
and three large boilers will be added. 

The Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company has resumed business 
and is running as usual. The chemical plants operated in 
connection with the furnace have also started again. Ex 
tensive repairs, which will reduce cost of operating the 
furnace, have been made. 

The Cadillac Veneer Company is closed to make needed 
improvements in its plant. A large boiler and smoke 
stack are among the changes to be made in addition to 
the installation of new machinery. 

The Williams Bros. Company has purchased 480 acres of 
hardwood timber land near Rexton and will operate camps 
at that point, sending the logs to Cadillac. 





THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Sroux Fauus, 8S. Dak., July 14.—The volume of build 
ing operations in the cities and towns of South Dakota, 
and in the farming communities is, if anything, increas 
ing each week, with the prospect that 1913 will be a 
record-breaker in the building line for the State. In 
Sioux Falls several hundred dwelling houses and a 
number of business blocks are in course of construction. 
The dwelling houses for the most part are of the better 
class, ranging in cost from $4,000 to $8,000. 

Cool and rainy weather at intervals during the last week 
has improved small grain conditions somewhat, and much 
of the small grain which was injured by dry and_ hot 
weather during June is recovering nicely and will yield fairly 
well. The harvesting of barley and winter rye is in 
progress, and closely following the harvesting of these and 
other early grains will come the harvesting of wheat, which 
is ripening rapidly. Corn continues to do unusually well 
throughout the State, and recent rains have furnished 
ample moisture to carry it well toward the first of August, 
even if there should not be another drop of rain between 
now and that time. Indications are that the corn crop 
will be the largest ever raised in South Dakota. 

The Tripp Ledger reports that a church, a school house 
and several fine houses are in course of construction in 
Tripp. The building activity has resulted in several new 
families locating at Tripp. It is stated that at no time 
during the last five years has the laborer sought work in 
vain at Tripp, or has the renter found vacant houses beg- 
ging for occupants. Rent ranges from $10 to $25. “The 
prospects for the next few years,” says the Ledger, “are 
especially bright, and there will probably be as much build 
ing done as in the last few years. We are not experiencing 
a boom but a belated growth and it will take several years 
to catch up.” 

The Sturgis Lumber Company, Sturgis, has sold its yard at 
Newell to the Anderson Lumber Company, and the Ander- 
son Lumber Company has turned over its Sturgis yard to 
the Sturgis Lumber Company. The office of the Sturgis 
Lumber Company at Newell is to be closed and the Ander- 
son Lumber Company's office at Sturgis also is to be 
closed. Four lumberyards at Newell have not been a pay- 
ing proposition to the companies and the reduction of office 
and yard force is in the line of economy. 

The manager of the yard of the Winnor-Torgersen Lum- 
ber Company at Ward has sold the hardware department 
which the company has been conducting to C. H. Davis, of 
Elkton, who is erecting a building in which he will con 
duct the hardware business. L. W. Leary, late of Aurora, 
will be manager. 

EF. W. Schroeder, who has been manager of the yards of 
the Floete Lumber Company at Lake Andes for several 
years, has resigned and expects to move on a farm which 
he owns near Lake Andes. J. B. Hovey, late of Mitchell, 
has been appointed his successor. 

Henry Thielen, for some time in charge of a lumberyard 
at Leola, who recently was appointed manager of the yard 
of the Central Lumber Company at Java, has assumed his 
new duties. He and his family had resided at Leola six 
years and had become very popular. The residents tendered 
them a farewell reception prior to their departure for Java. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoLo., July 12.—Several thousand acres of 
timber were destroyed by a fire which swept a portion 
of the Holy Cross Forest Reserve in Eagle County near 
Minturn, July 5. The flames were started by sparks 
from a sawmill. Scores of ranch houses, sawmills and 
cattle and sheep camps were seriously threatened for a 
jane, but the rangers and half a hundred volunteers sue- 
ceeded in extinguishing the fire without loss of life. 

Approximately 890 acres in the Gunnison Forest Reserve 
have been restored to public entry, and 18,560 acres in 
the Leadville forest will be thrown open to settlement 
August 4. Another tract will also be restored to entry 
October 1, consisting of 346,940 acres in the Nebraska 
National Forest, in Grant and McPherson Counties. 

ed 

Arrangements have been made with a motion pie- 
ture company to make films of all the activities of 
the Federal Forest Service. This ineludes such things 
as planting, cutting timber, patrol and lookout work. 
Already two ‘‘fire fighting movies’’ have been ex- 
hibited, and the Service believes that with the addi- 
tional films which will be made this summer, and 
placed on exhibition next fall and winter, the genera! 
public will soon have a very clear idea of what the 
Forest Service really accomplishes, and will not be- 
lieve the stories that are constantly circulated which 
are intended to belittle the work. 
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Heavy Wind Raises Havoc with Lumber Piles and 
Delays Arrivals by Lake—Week’s Permits Encour- 
aging to Retailers. 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 15.—The continued storm has 
done a large amount of damage to the lumber business. 
The winds have scattered the boards about the yards 
and held up lake shipments for the entire week. 

Building permits for the week were 102, though this 
large number represents only $201,165 in valuation. 
This means that practically all this list is of wood con- 
struction, keeping the lumberman and the carpenter-builder 
busy. 

If. Shumway Lee is at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where Mixer & 
Co. for some time have made a sort of sales headquarters 
ior their Pennsylvania district. 

The MeNeil Lumber Company is loading two barges with 
hemlock in the Bavfield and Washburn district of Lake Su 
perior, where a great part of the lake hemlock now comes 
from. 

The Black Rock hardwood docks have not taken in a large 
amount of lake lumber this season, but T. Sullivan & Co. 
are preparing to make a big addition to their black ash 
stock, Which has always been a specialty with them. 

The sawmill under construction for Graves, Bigwood & 
Co. at Byng Inlet, Ont., is said to be the last work in up- 
to-date sawmill building in the way of machinery and other 
equipment und in its convenient arrangement... Construc- 
tion fir timbers from the Pacific coast are being used. The 
capacity will be 175,000 feet in ten hours. 

KE. T 


I. Betts, of Oakland, Cal., Pacific coast representative 


of C. M. Betts & Co., has arrived here for a month’s stay 
in the East, during which he will call on the trade and 
visit many of his friends. He has been away from Buffalo 


for three years. He stated that mills in California for 
some time have been marketing lumber at fair prices, the 


market not having been affected until lately by the easier 
tone prevailing in the East. 
The East Buffalo Mill & Lumber Company, A. Klaus, 


manager, has got into difficulty and compromised with its 
creditors for 60 cents on the dollar. The company has a 
planing mill on Davey Street, east side, and creditors say 
it is not located in a very favorable section for business. 
Liabilities are said to be not quite $14,000, 

The second outing of the Lumber Exchange will be given 
at the Canoe Club on the Canadian shore of the lake late 
this month, but the exact date has not been fixed. The 
ladies are to be invited, which is a decided innovation. 

James A. White is back from a visit to the Boyne City 
headquarters. He reports that business is good there. It 
appears that the effort to push the W. H. White company’s 
railroad through to Alpena in the fall has been deferred. 









FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 14.—Trade is quiet. Much of 
the present inactivity may be attributed to the usual 
summer dullness, but a tight money market has had its 
effect to a certain extent in the lumber trade. Local 
wholesalers report that collections are slow and that there 
is a peculiar fecling of uncertainty in many other lines of 
business that is having its effect upon lumber trade in gen- 
eral. 

Shipments of northern stocks have not begun to arrive in 
a way that would indicate any heavy purchases. In fact, 
Cleveland dealers have been holding back somewhat in mak- 
ing purchases up north and are waiting to see what the sea- 
son may bring forth. It is probable that there will be a 
little more buying of these stocks from now on, but many 
of the dealers are content with the stocks on hand, in- 
creased by occasional rail shipments for the time being. 

Irrespective of the complaint of slack business in many 
lines there seems to be a lack of Jabor in this market. 
Many of the lumbermen find it difficult to get yard men and 
the same complaint is coming from a number of other lines 
of business. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Trade Moving Slowly—Wholesalers Holding Stocks for 
Expected Rise—Retailers Waiting for Lower Prices— 
The Building Status. 

New York, July 15.—Trade is moving along leisurely 
and, while competition is keen, the matter of price con- 
cessions is less important than a couple of weeks ago. 
Wholesalers with any quantity of stock, however, are 
eager to move what they have and desire also to 
sell at a profit, but many feel that it is not wise to at- 
tempt to meet all competition that presents itself from 
day to day and are holding on to their stock for a de- 
mand which will develop later on. Practically every yard 
is buying on a close basis and where usually at this 
time of the year orders are for ten and fifteen cars, now 
four and five cars only are booked, retailers feeling that 
their shippers are in position to make further prompt 
shipments of similar orders as occasion demands. 

Yards are doing a pretty fair business, but it is dull 
as compared with a couple of months ago. They are 
running their stocks to as low a basis as possible, and 
while prevailing prices are low there is a general inclina- 
tion to move slowly, feeling that prices will get lower. But 
as a2 general proposition yards assume no further obligations 
than are necessary in view of the present condition of the 
financial end of the market. Yards also rely on the fact 
that they have to pay more later on and they will simply 
work out the change in their own selling prices. 

The export trade is more or less broken, but some whole- 
salers report booking business for South American and West 
Indian points. The sharp competition shows itself in 
every line with a possible exception of hemlock, which still 
continues strong and in only limited supply at mill points. 
Wholesalers in this city, catering to surrounding demand 
for western stock such as Idaho pine, find price concessions 
in this line very pronounced and it is apparent that a large 














supply is available at all large shipping points, which 
manufacturers are anxious to move. ; 
The building situation is developing very slowly. Plans 


filed with the building department are considerably behind 
the corresponding periods of last year and cortractors are 
moving very cautiously, because the building loan market 
is not at ail favorable to buyers of any magnitude. 

G. W. Jones, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, ac- 
companied by his wife and son, left for a several weeks 


trip abroad. The son has been seriously ill for some time 
and the trip has been planned not only for his recuperative 
benefit but also to give a well-earned vacation to Mr. Jones. 

George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., passed through this city on his way to France 
his family is sojourning for the summer. Mr. Craig’s daugh 
ter has been taken ill with diphtheria and Mr. Craig was 
called abroad. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co., New York City, report a better 
demand for West Virginia spruce than prevailed a couple 
of weeks ago, although Mr. Slaymaker says there is. still 


room for improvement. Inquiries are coming along at a 
much better rate and competition is less pronounced than it 
was during June. 

J. C, Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, New 
York City, is of the opinion that early fall will see a smart 
resumption in cypress business. While the demand is slow 
und all consumers are purchasing close to requirements as- 
sortments in first hands are broken and any kind of an im 
provement in the general demand will create a bustle for 
stocks, which will be promptly needed to put the local mar- 
ket in shape to take care of their trade. 





FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Utica, N. Y., July 14.—Fires have been doing con 
siderable daimage in the Adirondacks, but recent rains 
have extinguished them. 

The Northern New York Development League, which is 
composed of lumbermen, among others, has enlisted ten 
newspaper editors in northern New York in support of 
the Byrd amendment to the State constitution. This 
amendment has passed the legislature and provides that 
small sections of State !and may be taken for the .con 
struction of reservoirs. The people will vote on the 
amendment next fall. It would aid lumbermen consider- 
ably in getting out their lumber. 

The summer meeting of the Association of Eastern 
Foresters will be held at the Ranger School at Wanakena 
July 19 and 20, when such questions as the following 
will be discussed: ‘* Regulation of Slash Disposal,’’ 
‘*Cubie Foot Standard for Measuring Lumber,’’ and 
‘*How Shall the Public Be Induced to Support State 
Forestry?’’ These discussions will be led by foresters 
from New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and other eastern States. 

The State College of Forestry will work out a plan for 
the management of the 14,000 acres of the Palisade 
Park, the most extensive and valuable timber area in 
southern New York. The college will conduct during 
August a short course in practical forestry at Hoel Pond, 
near upper Saranac Lake. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 

















































Florida Red Cypress 


Most Lasting of all Woods 








Florida Cypress Company 


PENSACOLA, FLA, 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Prices Steady, Although Business Volume Is Below 
Normal—Building Business on an Even Keel—Money 
Tight. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 14.—Dullness has been more 
noticeable during the last week, wholesalers feeling it 
more than the retailers. Prices remain as steady as a 
week ago; in some instances they are firmer, but the 


volume of business is below normal, and a_ general 
lassitude seems to have taken hold of the _ business. 


Buying shows a lack of confidence in that it is prac- 
tically all for immediate uses. Lumber is moving out 
ot the yards apparently a little faster than it is coming 
in, but stocks are not decreasing rapidly enough to 
compel active buying on a high market. 

Demand for hardwoods, while fairly steady, is not so 
strong as it was, except in the fancy woods, which are 
still scarce. White pine is steady in price, but inactive. 
Spruce and hemlock are taken as quickly as they are offered 
at good prices. Cypress is firm, and not active except in 


shingles. Yellow pine finds a fairly ready market, and 
Prices are reasonably steady, the number of transit cars 


having decreased materialiy. Box, roofers and flooring are 


still the soft items in North Carolina pine, but in these 
the market has been benefited by a reduction in transit 
cars. Sizes sell readily and steadily. Cedar shingles are 


more active, and lath are in good demand at fair prices. 
Building business keeps up well, and one operation of 
flat houses was started at Fifty-fourth and Locust Streets 
that will cost $162,000. At the bureau of building inspec- 
tion 242 permits were issued for 318 operations, valued at 
$557.26 permits being for small amounts, 





0, most of the 
largely alterations and repairs. 

General merchandise business here is reported as show- 
ing fair volume, with retail stores busy for the season, and 
manufacturers well booked up with immediate orders. Buy- 
ing for fall trade or future is lighter than at this time 
last year. The financial market has been dull and money 
is tight. 

George M. 
Cresson, and 


Dimeling, of Clearfield, Conrad Wendroth, of 
other timber owners have secured an addi- 
tional tract of 800 acres on the New Portage Railroad, in 
Cambria and Blair Counties. This is virgin timber, and 
for many years was held by one of the pioneer iron men of 
the State. 

George F. Craig has just made a hurried and unexpected 
trip to Europe, having been caled there by the severe ill- 
ness of one of his family, which is spending the season 
there. <A. J. Cadwallader, of Mr. Craig’s concern, arrived 
home from his wedding tour just about the time he was 
summoned. 

The Philadelphia office of the Goodyear Lumber Company 
has been closed, and it is reported that William Hukill, 
rormerly manager here, will work from the Buffalo office. 


Carl Garner has taken over the business of Thomas 
Paxon, at Hatboro. : : 
J. B. Murphree, of the Standard Lumber Company, of 
Alton, Fla., was a visitor at the Lumbermen’s Exchange 


last week, and Fred J. Davenport, of the Cutler Bay Lum- 
ber Company, of Cutler, Ont., was visiting the trade. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 





Trade Conditions Quiet Owing to Vacation Period— 
Recovery from Bank Failure Shock Slow—Railroads 
Buying Construction and Repair Material. 
PirTsBURGH, Pa., July 15.—So many lumbermen are 

away on vacations or seeking the end of the business 

that takes them to mountains and forests that local 
conditions in the lumber industry are very quiet. Gen- 
erally speaking all trades are in a somewhat similar 

















Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 
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Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. 


INTERIOR AND EXPORT LUMBER 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Dimension, Car Material 
Ceiling, Flooring 


NOMA - - FLORIDA 


















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Office: —1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 
























Met L. Saley’s new 


book. Covers 


Lumber Shed 
Construction. every phase of shed 
construction and 


other buildings used in connection with a retail 
yard, with plans and illustrations. Has | 76 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a 


copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 
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Seven Band Mills 
And Their Products 


Back of our announce- 
ments proclaiming extra- 
ordinary service, we have 
the output of seven band 
mills located in West 
Virginia, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, whose products 
are of a quality that brings 
customers back for more. 
They comprise 

West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and Bass- 
wood Lumber and Bill 
Oak, Southern Red Gum, 
Cypress, Oak and Yellow 
Pine. 


Inquires Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
General Offices 
Charleston Nat’! 
Bank Building. 
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Eventually, Why Not Now? 


Eventually you will buy a car- 
load of our Plain Oak and 
Quartered Oak or our Poplar, 
WHY NOT BUY IT NOW? 
If our salesman does not call on 
you, send usa list of your re- 
quirements and /et us quote you. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers Plain and Quartered Oak and Poplar 


BAND SAWED STOCK 


Mills: Soft 
Quicksand, Ky, Eastern 

and Kentucky 
West Irvine, Ky. Oak 
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EXUUUUAENAUAAAAAAALEUEIIL 


“Nfs ALO 


For Quick Shipment : 


cars 4—4” Sap-and Select Poplar. 
cars 6—4” No. 1 Common Poplar. 


cars 4—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
cars 5—4” is and 2s Plain White Oak. 


car 6—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
cars 4—4” 
cars 5—4” 
cars 6—4” 
car 8—4” No. 


Get our prices. 


_ Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


All the above stock thoroughly dry band sawn and equalized. 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers 
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position. Tron and steel men are enjoying a respite 
after a year of unusual activity and high pressure. 
Mills are operating to their capacity. his with the 


extreme activity in the coal and coke industry and the 
remarkable continuance of demand for steel and iron 
Pipe prevents any sluggishness in the industry at this 
time and helps maintain normal conditions. 

Pittsburgh is slowly recovering from the shock of 
the failure of the First-Seeond National Bank, and 
While the influence of this catastrophe likely will be felt 
for some time the collapse was not in any way indicative 
ot any broad and general weakness in the financial situation 
ot the district. Railroads are asking for considerable con- 
struction and repair material, carrying out programs for im- 
provements and extensions made earlier in the vear. This 
has been a boon for the trade and there has been little 
cancellation of business at any time except where duplication 
of orders has been found that were placed during the times 
of stress in securing lumber for immediate needs. 

_ The Wendall Lumber Company reports extremely satis 
factory business during the last week or two. This seems a 
little out of the ordinary, especially when the company says 
that the volume of trade is probably the best it has enjoyed 


for any similar period at this time of the year. Activity 
is noted in hardwoods and spruce is scarce. Hemlock is in 
sood demand and only in yellow pine is the weakness par- 
ticularly severe G. M, Chambers, of this company, spent 


the last two weeks in the East and returned this week. 
Ile reports the outlook there is promising of much better 
things for the fall. President J. L. Kendall, of this com- 
pany, spent some time at his country home this week. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Company notes a better tone in 
retail yard buying and in the general improvement in de 
mand and inquiry. There is no especially large buying, but 
there is a notable improvement over June in volume of sales. 
The Acorn Lumber Company reports little change in gen- 
cral business sentiment. There is a steady inflow of busi- 
ness under a restricted condition, buyers taking small lots 
and the trade not disposed to buy far ahead. 

The Duquesne Lumber Company notes a quiet line of 
business, but a fair volume of actual new orders booked, in 
spite of the dull season. Last week, when tigured with con- 
tracts covering extended deliveries is considered, was far 
from discouraging. 

The Western Lumber Company reports trade contined 
largely to industrial interests. Yard trade is stagnant for 
the time and retailers are taking little interest in the future 
requirements. President Wilson, who has been on the road 
for several weeks, has returned. The company is getting a 
nice run of white pine trade, especially in the better grades, 
which are holding steadily as to prices. 

The Germain Company reports little change in conditions 
and while shipments continue in excellent shape, there is 
not the volume of new business coming in that would be 
sufficient to maintain present high record operations after 
the coming month. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


















Business Passing Through a Period of Inactivity— 
Canada’s Pulpwood Production Increases During 
1912—-No Adverse United States Legislation Ex- 
pected. 

OtTTrawa, ONT., July 15.—That the lumbermen of 
Ottawa and district are restive on account of the fact 
that they are passing through a quiet period was the 
statement of John Belford, of D. Gilmour & Co., in dis 
cussing local trade conditions. Lumbermen, however, he 
said, felt confident that once the money stringency was 
removed there would be a strong resumption of trading 
with prices firm. Said Mr. Belford: 

The season opened up with prospects for a bumper busi- 
ness, but when the money market became tight the trading 
fell flat. ‘There is little or no trading in spruce at present 
and only low grades of pine find any demand. All the larger 
firms are holding their lumber on the chance that their 
prices will be maintained once trading is resumed. Prices 
being already rather stiff there will scarcely be any notice- 
able advance in quotations. Spruce is now being quoted at 
from $21.50 a thousand feet for inch stock from 4 to 5 
inches wide and 10 to 16 feet long to $25 for inch stock a 
foot wide and of the same length. 


The Canadian Government has received definite and 
official assurance from Washington that in the tariff 
legislation now pending before Congress there will be 
no discrimination against Canada in regard to pulp 
duties. The Government has held the opinion all along 
that this would be the case and had received unofficial 
assurances to the same effect. In order to determine 
the question finally, however, the matter was referred 
to the United States officials whose duty it would be to 
interpret the new enactment and their statement is that 
no discrimination would result. 


Trade News in Brief. 

M. P. and J. T. Davis, of Ottawa, have been awarded the 
contract for constructing at St. Joseph de Levis Que. the 
largest dry dock on the continent. The price is $2,72 1,116. 
The dock will be 1.200 feet long to accommodate the largest 
vessels, and an immense quantity of timber will be used in 
its construction. 

A dispute is on between the Gatineau Boom Company, 
which has charge of river driving on the Gatineau, and the 
city of Hull over the desire of the former to open the 
Gatineau toll bridge near Gatineau Point for purposes of 
navigation. The original lessee of the bridge recently had 
his right to collect tolls cancelled by a superior court judg- 
ment and now refuses to open the bridge. The boom com- 
pany states it will itself take such action as is absolutely 
necessary if it is to carry on its operation, and threatens 
to hold the city responsible in case of any accident arising 
owing to the fact that no one is in charge of the bridge. 

Ottawa has obtained another lumber manufacturing plant. 
L. MacLean, of Montreal, who runs a flooring and roofing 
manufacturing plant in that city, has decided to establish a 
branch here in the old Warnock mill, Ottawa being chosen 
on account of its shipping facilities. 

A report on Canada’s pulpwood production in 1912, just 
issued by the Forestry branch, shows that rapid progress 
is being made in the direction of home manufacture of the 
raw material into wood pulp and paper instead of exporting 
it direct with consequent large loss to Canadian industry. 
The estimated loss to the country last year through this 
source, however, was still $6,524.000. The 48 pulp mills 
reporting in 1912 cons umed a total of 866,042 cords in raw 
material valued at $5,215,582, an increase of 28.8 percent. 
The total cut was 1.846.910 cords valued at $11,911,415. 
These are revised statistics. 

A bulletin just issued by the Canadian Trade and Com- 
merce Department contains some news of interest to Jum- 
bermen. A report from the Canadian trade commissioner 
in New Zealand states that Oregon pine is arriving from 
Puget Sound in large quantities. This business, said the 
report, should be secured by Canada instead of the United 











States, as it is growing larger every year, but apparently 
there are no efficient means of transportation. A new trade 
oflice has just been opened up in Holland from whence is 
reported a splendid demand for British Columbia pine and 
spruce for shipping purposes. On account of a new steam 
ship service which has just been inaugurated by the Royal 
Mail Steam Vacket Company between Llolland, southern 
Germany and Canada and the United States, and which 
will go through the Panama Canal, this trade is expected 
to reach very large proportions. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 14.—A number of retail lum- 
ber merchants from different parts of western Canada 
visited Winnipeg last week, partly on account of the 
annual forestry convention and partly to attend the 
annual exhibition, Interviews with them seem to indi- 
cate that the lumber ‘business in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
und Alberta is quieter this summer than a year ago. = 
some of the cities the volume of business is fully as larg 
us at the corresponding time last year, but the aggregate for 
all the West is) smaller. In Winnipeg building permits 
since the first of the year reached a total of $10,000,000 
last week, and it is being predicted on every hand that the 
total at the end of the year will have reached, and perhaps 
surpassed, the $20,000,000 total of 1912. The outlook for 
the lumber business this fall is favorable. The crops have 
done very well in the last few weeks. There has been 
plenty of rain and sunshine and the drawbacks of the early 
spring seem to have been overcome. Money is still tight 
and in that respect there is not likely to be much improve- 
ment before the coming crop is marketed. 

Owing to the comparatively quiet season in the lumber 
business the opening of yards throughout western Canada 
has not been as active as in the previous years. In the 
newer sections of the country yards are being started and 
ii is expected that many more new ones will open before 
the fall demand starts. There is an occasional change of 
ownership reported but not as many as in preceding years. 
The railways are planning many new branch lines and along 
these about the first business usnally established is a lumber 
vard 
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IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 
MONTREAL, QuE., July 14.—Lumber business shows no 
slackening as a result of tight money and a tendeney of 
business men to eurtail. ; 
The last half year has been a mixed one insofar as 
eastern Canada was concerned. Bank clearings for the 
half year show an increase, although for June there is a 


decrease. Railway earnings show gains except in one 
month. 

Building siatistics have shown some irregularity. In 
Montreal they are ahead of a year ago, but Toronto 
shows a decrease. Custom’s collections, import and 


export trade and immigration all show advances 

Figures just compiled show that during the half year 
Canada was the heaviest borrower in the British money 
markets, the borrowings exceeding $100,000,000 as com- 
pared with $75,000,000 for the same period last year. 
There has been considerable criticism of this wholesale 
borrowing, but under present circumstances nothing else 
ean be done. There are being built two transcontinental 
railroads, many branch lines, canals, new towns ete., 
all of which require money. Canada is receiving over 
400,000 new immigrants a year, which makes its borrow 
ings necessary. These newcomers must be provided with 
transportation facilities, with houses, sewers, streets, pub- 
lie utilities, ete. In a short time Canada’s present ad 
verse balance of trade will right itself. 


MINNESOTA 














A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


West Coast and Inland Empire Mills Find Difficulty in 
Coping With Yellow Pine Competition—Favorable 
Crop Situation. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 16.—The northern pine 
mills are shipping normal amounts of lumber, while 
salesmen for the west coast and Inland Empire mills are 
having difficulty in meeting a strenuous competition 
from yellow pine. Reports from the west coast are that 
weakness is due to the fact that cargo business is light 
and railroads out of the market, but that eargo trade 
is improving and the railroads will buy again as soon 
as the tariff bill is out of the way. Large retail buyers 
are keeping close watch of the market, being unwilling 
to buy heavily until they are satisfied the market is at 
the bottom, but there are some large requisitions to be 
placed soon, and when buying starts it is likely to come 
with a rush. 

Weather continues favorable and the small grain crop 
promises to be about the average, while corn, alfalfa 
and other crops for later harvest look fine since the 
heavy rains. 

The Lumbermen’s baseball _ _ triumphed again 
Saturday over the Minnesota Loan Trust team by a 
score of 7 to 2. Ellinger and fae ain Smith acted as 
the battery for the lumbermen. 

H. J. Miller, well-known lumber wholesaler of Everett, 
Wash., was here last week on his way to the Elks’ con- 
vention at Rochester, N. Y. 

suilding permits in Minneapolis for the first six 
months of 1913 numbered 3,068, with a total estimated 
cost of $5,930,700. This is but slightly under the first six 
months of 1912, which was a record-breaking year. In the 
opening half of 1912, 3,164 permits were issued with a 
total cost of $3,306,490. The June showing this year was 
strong with a total of $1,808,645, compared with $1,328,125 
for June of last year. 

H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has returned from Cloquet, Minn., 
where he met last week with his inspectors and with mem- 
bers of the bureau of grades for the purpose of lining up as 
to grades. ’ 

Ik. E. Hill, who has been in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness at Mason City, Iowa, started in this week as traveling 
representative of the David Tozer Company of Stillwater, 
Minn., in southern Minnesota and northern Iowa. 

D. H. McMullen, of McCulloch & McMullen, local whole- 
salers, has gone for an extended business trip to west coast 
and Inland Empire points. 

D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, Gibbs, 
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Idaho, was in 
conditions. 

1 C. Reynolds of this city, 
Continental “Lumber Company in 
tinue as representative of the 
Company, Which has taken over the 
plant. Mr. Reynolds Jeft last week for Moquiam, Wash., 
to spend the rest of the month at the mills. 

A. C. Bond, who travels in lowa territory 
Waite Lumber Company, is trying a new 
and will make a part of his territory by automobile, start- 
ing from Minneapolis and expecting ‘to make a larger 
number of points and do more business than he could by 
train. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLurH, MINN., July 16.—Conditions continue quiet 
in the lumber trade, but the outlook for an excellent 
fall trade has seldom been better. The excellent crop 


conditions bid fair to sustain a strong lumber demand in 
the ear trade, and to help the situation generally. Many 
of the lumber boats are taking pulpwood until the mid- 
summer lull in the lumber movement shall have passed. 
Permits for the construction of buildings in Duluth 
for the years 1900-1912 inelusive totaled 11,941. Their 
valuation footed up $37,583,715. The average was $2,- 


891,055. The banner year was 1910—$13,311,264- 
Which period included the permit for the great steel 
plant that is being erected here. Building permits for 


the present year to July 1 have been 348 and the total 
estimated cost is $2,657,759. It will be observed that the 
issue for the first half of the present year is nearly as 
large as the average for the years from 1900 to 1912, 
inclusive. 

The first lumber carrier to tie up to the new lumber 
dock of the Canadian Northern road in Duluth was the 
steamer Melvin S. Bacon. It is expected that consider- 
able lumber will be handled over the new dock. Lumber 
is moved direct from cars to boat, thus saving a second 
handling. 

T. J. Walsh, of Duluth, president of three iron mining 
companies on the Vermilion Range, was showing some 
people over the Consolidated Vermilion ground recently, 
and, pointing to the excellent stand of white pine on the 
land, said: 

I was obliged to sell that 
fees in the litigation over land adjacent to Tower. I got 
50 cents a thousand for the timber at the time, and if I 
could have held it until now I could get $10 to $12 a thou- 
sand. I sacrificed the timber but I succeeded in protecting 
my rights in the land near Tower. 


pine in 1896 to pay attorney's 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 
MINN., July 15. 
two weeks of 
the total for 
satisfactory 


CLOQUET, 
for the first 
volume and 
reach a very 


-Shipments from Cloquet 
July have been of large 
the month will, undoubtediy, 
figure. While orders from the 
yard trade are somewhat slow, they are sufficient to keep 
the planing mills fairly busy and any: slackness in this 
respect is offset by shipments of rough stock 

Numerous inquiries are received for No. 4 and 5 
and offerings of this stock are taken up freely. 
no dry stock of these ides is in pile over and above that 
required to fill contracts already made and it is evident 
that the year’s product of the mills will be readily taken 
up. Surplus stocks of No. 3 boards have been shipped out 
very largely. In fact, stocks on hand show fewer items in 
surplus at this time than for several years. 

All five mills continue to saw steadily with every pros- 
pect of an uninterrupted run throughout the season. The 
early completion of log driving insures an ample supply of 
logs. Some summer logging operations are being carried 
on also, the logs being delivered at the mills by rail. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 15.—Building operations have 
been so active that the usual summer dullness is not 
so marked as last year. Demand has fallen off some- 
what, of course, but the total volume of business done 
each week is much larger than is usually the case at 
this season. The crop outlook in Wisconsin and sur- 
rounding territory never was better and the prospects 
are that a bumper crop will be harvested. 

Building permits issued during the first ten days of 
July totaled $486,720, as compared with $294,257 dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1912. For the week just 
closed seventy permits were issued, aggregating $350,306, 
as compared with sixty permits, representing an investment 
of $119,045, during the corresponding week in 1912.  A\l- 
though building activities during June were not so great 
as in 1912, Milwaukee ranked eleventh in a list of sixty- 
eight of the leading cities of the United States in the mat- 
ter of cost of building construction. 

The supply of northern hardwoods is still considerably 
below the normal point and wholesalers seems to be con- 
fining their interests to this line, particularly to maple, 
birch and basswood. More new stock is to be found in the 
local market, but prices are holding up well and in most 
cases the levels established early in the season are being 
maintained. Furniture manufacturers are buying rather 
carefully and consumers in some other lines are inclined to 
hold off, evidently with the hope that the prices may go 
lower when the receipts of new stocks increase. A few of 


boards 
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the manufacturing concerns are still busy with their mid- 
summer inventories. Wholesalers look for demand to in- 


crease in August. 
Announcement has just been made that Charles Ellis, of 


Ashland, has resigned his position as general manager of 
the northern Wisconsin interests of the John Schroeder 


Lumber Company, of Milwaukee. IF. M. Clark, of Ashland, 
who has acted as local manager of the company ’S operations 


for several years, is now managing the company’s mill and 
other interests in Ashland. Fred Schroeder, secretary and 
treasurer of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, says 


the company’s interests outside of Ashland are now being 
handled direct from the main offices in Milwaukee. 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 
Wis., July 15.—Demand 
in carload lots is good this week, but there is not much 
inquiry for casual shipments. Inquiry is strong for 
basswood in carloads and orders are also being received 
freely for birch, maple, elm and ash. The call 
materials is the strongest at the present time. 

in carload lots, Nos. 3, 


MARINETTE, for hardwoods 


for box 
Hemlock 


4, 5 pine and No. 3 common 


birch, maple, elm and basswood are being taken in heavy 
orders at good figures for the box factories; and, in fact, 
all low-grade lumber is moving at well sustained prices. 


Prices on hemlock weakened a bit a 
the then prevailing low quotations on yellow pine, but hem- 
lock has remained firm at the prices reached then and is 
moving well in big shipments. ‘The white pine market is 
excellent. Inquiries are many and orders and prices remain 
stiff. Prices also show a tendency to stiffen on white cedar 
shingles. The market is bought right up to the cut and 
this will probably result in an upward trend in prices soon. 
Cedar posts and poles are a bit sluggish but some stock is 
being handled. 

The new sawmill of 
of Oconto Falls, 


month ago because of 


the Union Manufacturing 
Wis., has been started. It is equipped with 
the latest sawmill machinery and the power is furnished 
by water. ay he mill employs 40 men and will operate until 
late this fall, having a plentiful supply of timber. The com- 
pany is operating a cedar department as well as the saw- 
mill. 
The plant of the Northland 

Bay has been completely 
soon to resume operations. 
in the plant is $15,000. 


Company, 


Lumber Company at Green 
re-equipped this suimmer and is 

The cost of the improvements 
Six new boilers, each 66 inches by 
18 feet, have been installed and other improvements have 
been made in both the saw and planing mills. The plant 
will employ 125 men. Summer camps are being operated in 














upper Michigan where the company has 25,000 acres of 
timber and shipments of logs by rail to the plant are made 
daily. The woods camps are kept in operation the year 
around, 
THs SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay City AND SAGiInaw, Micu., July 15.—A fair 


trade is still reported in hemlock lumber and piece stuff 
and prices are well maintained. The hardwood lumber 
trade is holding up remarkably well considering general 
business conditions, and prices continue firm. 

Trade was so active during the early months of the year 
that stocks in manufacturers’ hands were depleted and 
there has as yet been no over accumulation of stock. 

Local shipments of lumber by rail are only fair. Nearly 
all shipped from the valley is in the form of finished prod- 
uct, such as boxes, ceiling, moulding, siding and other 
material for house and business building purposes. 

E. B. Foss returned last week from a four weeks’ 
to the Pacific coast where he has timber interests. 
the local situation he states business is just fairly 
white pine. The lower grades are 
the better lumber, being utilized 
and many box manufacturers have long contracts. He 
does not look for any particular improvement in the local 
trade until the tariff question is disposed of. 

The AuSable & Northwestern logging railroad, 


visit 
As to 
good in 
moving more freely than 
largely in making boxes 


owned by 


the Detroit & Mackinac Railroad Company, is to be made 
a standard gauge road. ‘The H. M. Loud’s Sons Co. owns 
40,000,000 feet of standing timber tributary to this road, 
and if it is made a standard gauge it will enable the owners 
to cut and ship this timber to Bay City at much less ex- 
pense than would otherwise result. The Northern Cedar & 


Lumber Company at St. Ignace, and of which 
James is president and general manager, is building a saw- 
mill and shinglemill at Bissell Spur. ‘The mill will be 
equipped with circular, edger and trimming saws, with a 
capacity of 40,000 feet daily. The shingle mill is to have 
a capacity of 100,000 shingles a day. 


William St. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derroir, Micu., July 14.—The local lumber market 
continues to hold firm, despite the seasonal dullness 
which some of the dealers are inclined to think is a 


little more pronounced than in other years, although no 
ndequate explanations can be given for the trade laxity. 
With enough unfilled orders on hand to carry them over 
until the fall building season revives trade conditions, the 
local dealers are not worrying over the dull period. 

Yellow pine continues to exhibit the same weakness that 
has characterized the product all over the country for 
some time, bringing buyers’ prices. Hemlock holds well, 
the supply being limited this year and short of the de- 
mand. 

A company of local capitalists has been 
erate the extensive plant of the Interstate 
pany at Columbus, Miss. The property was taken over a 
short time ago by the Security Trust Company of Detroit. 
The plant and timber holdings are said to be worth $1,000,- 
000. 

Albert T. Allan, of Allan Bros., is enjoying an automobile 
tour in the East with his family. Alfred E. D. Allan, who 
has been in poor health for several months, is spending 4 
few days at the St. Clair Flats. 


formed to op- 
Lumber Com- 


The steamer Helen C and barges White & Friant and 
Troy delivered cargoes of white and norway pine to the 


Detroit Lumber Company last week. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., July 15.—The Peshtigo Lumber 
Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., is logging all this summer 
along the Wisconsin Northwestern Railway. The com- 
pany purchased a new “Shay” locomotive this spring to 
use in switching in the woods. The logs are hauled out 
on the railroads and delivered at Peshtigo. 

James Hanson has set up his lumber mill at East Cole- 
man, Wis. His business includes a good deal of custom 
sawing for the farmers. 

The Tomahawk Stave & Head Company, 
Wis., which started some time ago, is 
season. 

The H. F. Brumlic 
pleted its season's cut. 

The Hansen Bros. sawmill at Eaton, Wis., started work 
recently for the season with 40,000 feet_of logs on hand. 

George W. Jones, head of the G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany of Appleton, Wis., states that lumber business outlook 
is good despite the uncertainty in the air, especially over 
the tariff. The demand is good for lumber from various 
a industries. ‘““‘The lumber business does not fear 
the reduction of the lumber tariff,” Mr. Jones declares. “It 
will not hurt the industry in this country but will help 
the lumbermen across the border. The present trouble is 
merely the fact that there is no settled basis on which to 
figure. Business can adjust itself under the new tariff 
and soon get into working order as soon as the matter is 
finally settled. The lumber business in the South is about 
the same as it is here. On the whole I think the prospects 
bright.” 


of Tomahawk, 
recording a busy 


mill at Klondyke, Wis., has com- 








HARDWOODS 








A Capacity of 


40,000,000 Ft. 
of 


Lumber 
Yearly 


enables us to fill all orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 





We make a Specialty of 


Thin Oak and Red Gum 


for the Export Trade. 


Lamb-Fish Fish Lumber Company; 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 





John B. sii & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 


Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 





renin) in iohiohiont riobict ion 


Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 
We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway 








Menominee 
Michigan 


Bradley, Miller & Company. _ ; 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
a We Solicit your Inquiries for ee 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


UN 


SNA 
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HARDWOODS 


Slight Stain No Defect 
In No. 1 Common Poplary 





But you would rather have every 
board nice and bright. 

It costs us 75 cents per M to keep 
our 98" Poplar bright. We could 
doit for 20 cents, but the cheaper 
process don’t get results. 

We want to please you. Are you 
getting the benefit of our efforts? 


Ask today. 


We are ready. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 
7, 


- ) 


ApPryoux 


a 











We Offer for Prompt Shipment : 


10 cars 4-4 FAS Red Gum. 
5 cars 5-4 FAS Red Gum. 
5 cars 6-4 FAS Red Gum. 
5 cars 8-4 FAS Red Gum. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 
5 cars Gum Box Boards 13 to 17”. 


BAND SAWN, 
ST. FRANCIS BASIN STOCK. 








Miller Lumber Company 
Hardwood Lumber and Box Shooks 
MARIANNA, ARK. 












































LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687.. 














RED-— 
GUM == 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 











MILLS AT 





a 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 
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1 WE HAVE THICK POPLAR ) 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 
We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2)4" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 























Clemens Reitz, of the Clemens Reitz Sons Company, 
Evansville, Ind., was a recent Chicago visitor. 


H. B. Sales, of the Hoffman Lumber Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., spent several days in Chicago this week. 


J. W. Cameron, representing John W. Zuber, of 
Atlanta, Ga., spent several days in Chieago this week. 


F. Henderson, president of the Henderson Lumber 
Company, Sanford, Ala., was ,in Chicago on business 
recently, 


H. M. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, Ark., 
was in Chieago this week on business in the interests of 
his concern. 


Ben Collins, Jr., MeCormick Building, Chicago, left 
for eastern points a week ago and will be away two 
weeks longer. 


Earl Bartholomew, sales manager of J. B. Ransom & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., paid Chicago one of his periodical 
visits this week. He reported trade fair. 


W. L. Jessup, lumber agent for the American Car & 
Foundry Company, with headquarters in Eastman, Ga., 
was in Chicago on business the latter part of last week. 


Clarence Boyle, who for several years has been con- 
nected with D. K. Jeffris & Co., Pullman Building, 
Chicago, will enter business on his own account, making 
Chicago his headquarters. 


James F. MeSweyn, president and manager of the 
Memphis Band Mill Company, Memphis, Tenn., called 
at Chicago lumber offices recently and reported that de- 
mand is keeping up fairly well with his concern. 


W. J. Grossman, of the Forrest City Manufacturing 
Company, Forrest City, Ark., was in Chicago for a day 
or two recently on his way east. Mr. Grossman will 
visit Buffalo and other points before his return. 


Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., who, besides 
being one of Indiana’s prominent hardwood manufac- 
turers, is president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, was in Chicago early in the week on a short 
business trip. 


E. A. Thornton, president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Company, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chi- 
cago, left last Sunday for Neopit, Wis., and northern 
mill points to look after business. He expects to be 
back the early part of next week. 


Thomas H. Betty, president of the Elrod Lumber Com 
pany, of Montgomery, Ala., was in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Betty’s company has three mills in the Montgomery 
district, but buys the larger part of the stock he sells, 
principally specialties in yellow pine. i 


L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, IIl., was in Chicago Tuesday 
and reports the retail lumber business in central Illinois 
as ‘‘spotty’’; the trade being heavy on one day and 
light the next. There is no such fluctuation, however, 
in collections; they are uniformly poor. 


W. D. Moneland, of Tacoma, Wash., who represents the 
Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company, of Omaha, 
Nebr., is spending some time in the East. Mr. Moneland 
is accompanied by Mrs. Moneland and family, and they 
are for the present at White Bear Lake, Minn. 


O. B. Fuller, of Lansing, auditor general of the State 
ot Michigan, and a former upper peninsula lumberman, 
passed through Chicago Tuesday accompanied by Mrs. 
Fuller and their son, H. B. Fuller, on an automobile tour 
from Lansing to Escanaba and back to Lansing by way 
of Chicago. 


S. J. Williams, of the Rib Lake Lumber Company, 
Rib Lake, Wis., was in Chicago Monday, as was also 
John Rehfeld, of Merrill, Wis., sales manager of the Rib 
Lake Lumber Company. They say stocks of northern 
hardwoods are still broken, but that the Rib Lake Lim- 
ber Company is in shape to care for customers—more so 
than earlier in the year. 


Jacob Mortenson, well-known Chicago lumberman, with 
residence at Oak Park, accompanied by Mrs. Mortenson, 
the Misses Katherine and Margaret Mortenson, and 
friends, left last week for San Francisco, Cal., where the 
wedding of Miss Katherine Mortenson to George R. 
Carr, of Chicago, was solemnized Tuesday, July 15. 
Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Company, of Klamath Falls, Ore., a brother of the 
bride, acted as master of ceremonies. 


L. L. Ott, of Philip Ott & Son, Jefferson City, Mo., 
was in Chicago on a three or four days’ vacation trip 
this week. ‘‘Doctor’’ Ott has always been a great ad- 
vocate of side lines and has always believed that a retail 
lumber dealer might well handle them. His side lines 
include everything from cement to lightning rods. Re- 
cently he demonstrated the faith that is in him by 


capturing a contract for cement to be used in the founda 
tion of the State eapitol at Jefferson City. It will total 
150 carloads, or about three trainloads of cement, which 
is a very good little cement order for a retail lumber 
dealer to handle. 


J. M. Schumaker, president of the Rural Hill Lumber 
Company, of Jackson, Miss., was in Chicago this week 
attending a meeting of insurance men and found 
time to visit the oftices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Schumaker states that his concern has reeently 
started sawing, specializing in railroad material, and 
called on the trade here with the idea of disposing of 
some of this stock. He left for home Monday night. 


Charles Jules Hoffmann, 7915 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E. C., favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week with a visit. Mr. Hoffmann, who besides being 
sales manager for H. A. MeCowen & Co., of Salem, Ind., 
also does considerable importing on his own account. 
Mr. Hoffmann was not very sanguine concerning business 
conditions in England. He stated that trade fell off 
suddenly last May; that the supply of American bard 
woods being received was altogether too great for the 
visible demand, with the usual result. He thought, how- 
ever, that conditions would gradually right themselves 
if the American manufacturer did not try to force the 
market. Mr. Hoffmann had visited New Orleans and 
other southern exporting centers and left Chicago last 
Monday evening for New York City, where he will spend 
some time before returning to England. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION. 

O. C. George, who for the last year has taken care 
of the Continental Lumber Company’s business in Chi 
eago and its vicinity, owing to that company’s dissolu 
tion has become eastern agent for the Old Oregon Lum 
ber Company, of Seattle, Wash., one of the best known 
manufacturers and wholesalers on the Pacific coat, excel- 
ling in eastern rail shipments. Mr. George will make 
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oO. C. GEORGE, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Eastern Agent Old Oregon Lumber Company. 


his headquarters at 657 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chieago, and will cover the territory east of the Mis 
sissippi River. 

Mr. George has been identified with the lumber in- 
dustry practically all his life, entering the trade when 
a boy. From 1902 to 1907 he was in the retail business 
at Windsor, Colo., and has handled Pacific coast products 
for the last fifteen years, therefore, with his long and 
practical experience he should be of much value to his 
new connection. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From July 8 to July 14, inclusive, twenty-seven vessels 
brought 10,419,000 feet of lumber, 36,337 ties and 225 
cords of wood to Chicago for distribution. The largest 
individual cargo—844,000 feet of lumber—was carried 
by the schooner Ashland, from Pequaming, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—764,000 feet of lumber—was carried 
by the schooner S. J. Tilden, from Marinette, Wis. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 8.- Str. M. F. Butters, Alpena, Mich., 400,000 feet ; 
Str. F. W. Fletcher, Boyne City, Mich., 335,000 feet; Str. 
Rhoda Emily, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 450,000 feet; Str. 
N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 340,000 feet. 

July 9.—Sch. Belle Brown, Cheboygan, Mich., 200,000 
feet; Sch. James Mowatt, Pequaming, Mich., 650,000 feet ; 
Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

July 10.—Str. C. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., 12,500 
ties; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City. Mich., 325,000 feet ; 
Str. H. E£. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich 502,000 feet. 

July 11.—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 233,000 
feet; Sch. George A. Marsh, Cheboygan, Mich., 206,000 feet. 

July 12.—Str. 0. EH. Parks, Richard's Landing, Ont., 225 
cords of wood: Sch. B. W. Jenness, Rapid River, Mich.. 
390,000 feet; Sch. S. J. Tilden, Marinette, Wis., 764,000 
feet. 

July 13.—Sch. D. L. Filer, Nahma, Mich., 577,000 feet ; 
Str. N. J. Nessen, East Jordan, Mich., 351,000 feet; Sch. 
Resumption, Escanaba, Mich., 280,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. 
Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 246,000 feet: Str. Mueller, Cockburn 
Island, Ont., 15,337 ties; Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 
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150,000 feet; Str. 7. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 500,000 
reet, 

duly 14. Sch. J. 7. Case, Chassel, Mich., 465,000 feet 
and 8,000) ties; Str. Lb. Hdward Hines, Duluth, Minn., 
SD0,000 feet; Str. L. Hdward Hines, Port Wing, Wis., 
395,000 feet: Sch. Ashland, Pequaming, Mich., 844,000 feet : 
Str. HW. Bb. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 606,000 feet. 


PICTORIAL INCULCATION. 

LANSING, Micu., July 14.—Michigan Agricultural Coi 
lege forestry department has the distinction of being the 
first in the United States to adopt moving pictures as a 
means of showing in detail the operations of logging in 
all its phases for educational purposes. Some time ago 
Prot. J. I’, Baker, head of the department, secured four 
films of logging operations as well as actual forest fire- 
fighting, and 200 students in his department witnessed 
the projecting of the films at a local theater. 

The first reel to be shown 
was that of the operations of 
the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Co. in Dixon County, Va. 
The film was a pictorial rep- 
resentation of logging, raft- 
ing, splash damming and 
putting logs through the 
breaks of the Big Sandy to 
the mills. 

The driving and methods 
ot breaking up jams, rafting 
in lakes and all details of 
handling timber in inland 
waters were flashed, the 
scenes all being on_ the 
Kennebec River in Maine. 
Two forest fire fighting films 
taken in the Sierra National 
lorest ot California  fol- 
lowed. 

The last film showed illus- 
trated the operations of the 
Brunswick, Balke, Collender 
Co., Chicago, at Big Bay in 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGOR, ME., July 12.—Not in twenty years have the 
Penobscot log drives made such quick runs as have been 
recorded this season, and everybody, lumbermen included, 
is astonished at the early arrivals in boom. The nearby 
stream drives all got in early, and the Kast Branch 
came to boom several weeks earlier than usual, while 
today the rear of the West Branch is reported as passing 
Mattawamkeag, two months in advance of the average time 
of recent years. ‘The eariy arrival this year is accounted 
for partly by the fact that storage basins and dams have 
how increased to such an extent that it is possible to get 
along with less water than formerly and maintain a uni- 
formly fair pitch, whereas in the old days there was gener- 
ally either a flood or a drouth. Another factor, however, 
was the action of the Great Northern Paper Company in 
rushing along the drive without waiting for some of the 
company’s logs that had been hung up in small streams. 
The logs will begin running into Penobscot boom, 15 miles 











the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. The company’s 
logging in hardwood from 
the stumps of the mills was the picture that brought out 
scores of points in Michigan’s fast-fading industry 
to the 200 students. 

The accompanying photograph shows a group of the 
Michigan Agricultural College forestry students. They 
are a fine lot of boys, and Prof. Baker, who stands ip 
the center of the picture with his hands crossed, is an 
able young man who has the faculty of interesting the 
students not only in theoretical but practical methods. 


ARCHITECTURE BY MAGIC. 


Machinery Hall is to be the king of all the build- 
ings at the Panama-Pacific Exposition as far as size 
and material entering into its construction is con 
cerned. In the May 31 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a cut showing the status of the building at 
that time was published and the accompanying illus- 
tration gives an idea of the progress made up to 
July 1. 

A unique feature in connection with this building 
is that the progress of the construction is being de- 
tailed in a moving picture. A camera has been placed 
on the roof of the Service Building which automat- 
ically takes a picture every five minutes of the work 
ing day. Thus, under the magic influence of the 
‘*movies’’ a full grown building will be conjured up, 
beginning with the bare ground and finishing in 
eighty minutes. Ninety-six pictures are taken each 
working day and these will be projected on the screen 
at the rate of 864 pictures a minute, showing more 
than a week’s progress in that short time. 

Machinery Hall will be the largest wooden build- 
ing in the world. In the construction will be used 
more than 7,500,000 feet of lumber, four carloads of 
nails and 1,200 tons of iron and steel. The dimen- 
sions are 367 by 967 feet and the extreme height will 
be 135 feet, with three naves running throughout its 
length. The work is well in advance of the schedule 
called for by the contract under which it is being 
built. When completed it will cover more than eight 
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STUDENTS OF MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 


above Bangor, in a few days, and the mills will then have 
their entire log supply for the year. 

A dull streak in the New York market has made the spruce 
trade rather quiet of Jate, but business is fairly good and 
the tidewater mills continue sawing at capacity. A decided 
improvement is looked for in a few weeks. 

The longed-for rain came on Friday, and came in floods. 
It was not in time to affect log driving, nor was it needed 
for that purpose, but it was welcomed by timberland owners 
as worth a million or more, for the woods had become very 
dry and forest fires have been starting in all directions. 
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Webster-Bunn. 


WATERLOO, Towa, July 16.—Announcements have’ been 
issued of the marriage of Miss Cora Inez Bunn, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Bunn, of this city, and Joseph 
Burton Webster, which was solemnized here July 10. Mr. 
und Mrs. Webster will be at home at Little Rock, Ark., 
after September 15. 





Kitchin-Rich. 

SYRACUSE, N ¥., July 16. sernard L. Kitchin, of 
Schenectady, president of the Forestry Club here, and Miss 
Marsha Rich, of Cattaraugus, daughter of C. R. Rich, of 
the Rich Lumber Company, were united in marriage re- 
cently. Mr. and Mrs. Kitchin will make their home at 
Wanakena, where Mr. Kitchin will look after the lumber 
interests of Mr. Rich. 


McKerall-Kyle. 
NEW ORLEANS, La., July 16.—Miss Jennie Kyle, daugh- 


ter of Capt. William Kyle, president of the Kyle Lumber 
Company at Franklin, was married in this city July 10 to 
Wilson McKerall, jr.. also of Franklin, whose father is 
president of the St. Mary Trust & Banking Co. It is under- 
stood that the couple had been engaged for some time and 
that they “stole a march” on their numerous Franklin 
friends, being married in New Orleans. Coming to this city 
Thursday morning from Franklin they telegraphed relatives 
there that they were planning to be married. Mrs. Kyle, 
mother of the bride, with a brother and a sister of Mr. 
McKerall. arrived in the afternoon and attended the wed- 
ding. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Moore, of the First Methodist church. Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Kerall have been spending their honeymoon in New Or- 
leans, but will take up their residence in Franklin. 
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WANTED 


Red and Sap Gum | 
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ALL THICKNESSES 
MILL INSPECTION 








Will Contract for Hardwood Mill Cuts. 


G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








With two mills like this we manufacture 40,000,000 feet 
of band sawn Southern Hardwoods annually. We guar- 
antee our lumber to be of excellent widths, full thickness, 
and to contain 50% to 75% of 14’ and 16’ lengths. We 
make high grades and all of the ‘*“CREAM"? isin cach 
grade. SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


**WISLUMBCO STANDARDS” A 


75,000 ft. 4-4 x 13to 17" Box Board Tupelo 
30,000 ft. 4-4x13°" & wider Ist & 2nd Tupelo 
65,000 ft. 4-4 x6 to 12°" Ist & 2nd Tupelo 
15,000 ft. 4-4 lst & 2nd Cypress 

35,000 ft. 4-4 Select Cypress 

75,000 ft. 4-4 Shop Cypress 

60,000 fr. 4-4 No. 1 Common Cypress 

25,000 ft. 8-4 Log Run Hickory 

100,000 pieces 14 x 1% -19"" Oak Squares 


A good stock of Oak, Gum, Cypress, 
Cottonwood, Elm and Maple. 


WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY 


Mills: Huttig, Ark. Deering, Mo. CHICAGO - 








—_ 














e e 
Memphis Band Mill Company 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE LUMBER 
Memphis, Tenn. 
We have purchased the plant of the Memphis Saw 


Mill Co. and have organized the Memphis Band 
Mill Company to continue the manufacture of 


Southern Hardwoods and Cypress. 


We give particular attention to quality, especially to 
developing the figure in Quartered Oak and Gum. 


Capacity 12,000,000 a year. 





invite your inquiries. 








eects 


GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY | 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








CHARLES HOLYOKE 


Wholesale and Commission 


Hardwood Lumber 


141 Milk St., Room 613, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PITTSBURGH 


For Quick 


Sale 










We have in stock 


1 car 4-4 No. 1 Cuts ° . 
i: ite Fine 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Cuts 
Write, 


wire or phone for price. 


Detailed list of other stock 
upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to E. V. Babcock & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





TIMBER: 
TIES 


LET us 
QUOTE You 
PRICES — 


















THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
























IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


othe PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


















Ssesz 


North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















— 










GARLING = SPLANE| 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
WHITE PINE, VA. AND N.C. YELLOW PINE. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—The Cate-Lanieve Co. (to en- 
gage in the cooperage business), authorized capital $50,- 
000; W. W. Cate, vice president; H. L. Lanieve and T. J. 
Slagle. 

CALIFORNIA. Ferndale 
Co. (to ens e in the planing mill business), 
capital $15,000; David E. Reese, Thomas F. 
Winkler, J. W. Dasher and R. A. Simpson. 

San Pedro—The Associated Building Co., authorized 
capital $500,000; Stephan P. Veselich, Frank Saich, W. E. 
Stoermer, A. M. Enjiajian, Leroy T. Colby, M. Jamgo- 
chian, M. P. Kressich, M. A. Lee and L. O. Trump. 

San Pedro—The L. C. S. Architectural & Building Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $100,000; Dwight C. Powell, 
Robert Clarke, H. L. Parrish, C. F. Henning, Earl L. 
White, M. C. Madison and Lloyd Hyde. 


CONNECTICUT. New Britain—The New Britain Wood 
Working Co. (to engage in millwork, stair building, in- 
terior, exterior finishing, ete.), authorized capital $10,000; 
Johannes Ohlson, William Watson and Frank Lambert. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Bay du Nord Paper 
Co. (to acquire timberlands and deal in wood pulp, paper, 
ete.), authorized capital $60,000. 

Dover—The Southern Timber 
authorized capital $200,000; W. 
Carrow. 

Wilmington—The Victor R. Pyle Co. (to deal in lumber, 
coal, ete.), authorized capital $25,000; Victor R. Pyle, 
Lillie J. Pyle and Albert J. Pyle. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Wright-Craycroft Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

Mount Vernon—The 
capital $24,000. 

INDIANA. Batesville—The 
authorized capital $70,000. 

Indianapolis—The West End Planing Mill Co., 
ized capital $10,000. 

Lafayette—The Mouton Lumber Co., 
tal $15,000. 





The Cream City Mechanical 
authorized 
Boyd, F. 





Securities Corporation, 
F. Cook and Walter P. 


Egyptian Timber Co., authorized 


Batesville Cabinet Co., 
author- 


authorized capi- 


Terre Haute—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. Cc. Gilbert, Herman ’Paepcke, 
V. H. Davis, Hé irrison Cri Lig aaa R. W. Kirby. The com- 


pany will operate a strawboard, 
factory here. 
LOUISIANA. New 


excelsior and package 


Orleans—The Van Benthuysen 


Lumber & Tie Co., authorized capital $100,000; Walter 
Van Benthuysen, president; Charles Gevolfe, vice presi- 
dent, and B. T. Toomer, secretary. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—The Mutual Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $25,000; John R. Warfield, Paul M. 
Wineow and Perry Warfield. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—The 
authorized capital $100,000. 
Ravenna—The Mansfield Lumber Co., 
$10,000. 
Reading—The 
$30,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. New 
ber Co., authorized 
Taylor and W. H Baskerville. 
Rolling Fork—The Issaquena Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; H. B: Blanks, James Pearson and others. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Union Trim Sash & Door 
Co., authorized capital $1,000. 

Lockport—The Wood End Container Corporation (wood- 
working, etc.), authorized capital $30,000; George 
Castle, E. D. Corson and Louis Newman. 

North Tonawanda—The Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $200,000; H. Edson Webster, Herman E. 
Schad and Ray H. Bennett. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte— 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 


Columbus Lumber Co., 


authorized capital 
Chair Co., authorized 


Acme capital 


Albany—The Taylor Land & Lum- 
capital $10,000; C. F. Work, Howall 


-The Klutz Furniture 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Wood Products Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Richard Smethwurst and 
others. 

Cleveland—The A. & B. Box Co., authorized capital 


$25,000; E. B. Briganzer, H. C. Roberts, Ralph J. Jones, 
W. B. Luttch and H. H. Wilcoxen. 

Lafayette—The Taylor Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; William V. Stuart, Allison E. Stuart, George F. 
Simler, Edward M. Watson and Herman Fletemeyer. 

Youngstown—The Universal Plumb Manufacturing Co. 
(to deal in hardware and builders’ supplies of all kinds), 
authorized capital $10,000; Gustav Skoog, Arthur Her- 
bert, William P. Hannon, Henry Graham and Herman 
Vogel. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Highland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; W. . Davidson, 
M. F. Greene, Lucien Clark, M. N. Davidson and H. M. 
Greene. 

TEXAS. 3eaumont—The Beaumont Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $27,500; W. A. Priddle, W. W. Wallace 
and D. J. Williams. 


Forth Worth—The J. S. Presnell Lumber Co., author- 


ized capital $10,000; J. S. Presnell, E. G. Rall and Mar- 
vin C. Rall. 

Graham—The Morrison-Smith Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; John E. Morrison, Cicero Smith, J. ©. 


McKinney and others. 


VERMONT. Rutland—The Hadley Holding Co. (to con- 
duct a lumbering and mining business), authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; John A. Meade, John L. Lewis, president, and 
Carl B. Hinsman, secretary. 

VIRGINIA. Blacksburg—The 
thorized capital $12,000. 

Galax—The W. H. 
capital $10,000. 

Harrisonburg—The Harrisonburg Wood Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $35,000. 

WASHINGTON. Littell—The Chester Snow Log & 
Shingle Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. E. Brown, 
Chester Snow and Ed Pratt. 

Tacoma—The Washington Box & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; EK. B. Shields, president; Redmond H. 
Pangborn, vice presicent and manager, and E. J. Brady. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Burnsville—The D. H. Gowing Ve- 
neer Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. 3arron—The Barron Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; C. K. Ellingson, A. M. Paulson 
and Esther B. Paulson. 

Fond du Lac—The New Idea Plaster Board Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; E. H. Jens, Herman Prehn and John 


Fellrath. 
C. H. Driver Se Kerr Co. 


Carolina Chair Co., au- 


Bolling Lumber Co., authorized 


Racine (to deal in lumber), 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Shawano—The Gilkey 

$50,000. 
WYOMING. Casper—The J. E. 
authorized capital $15,000. 


Lumber Co., authorized capital 


Stewart Lumber Co., 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—W. B. Dickerson has with- 
drawn from the Dickerson & Baker Lumber Co. 





Mobile—The Hieronymus Dock & Lumber Co. has sold 
out, 
ARKANSAS. Dermott—The Leavitt Land & Lumber 


Co. has changed its name to the 
Lumber Co. 

Kelso-Proctor—The Perkins Land & 
liquidating. 

Pine Bluff—The McGehee-Smith Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $25,000. 

IDAHO. Payette—J. W. Prestel & Sons have been 
succeeded by the Michigan-Idaho Lumber Co. 


Dermott Land & 


Lumber Co. is 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Baird-Coale Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the D. W. Baird Lumber Co. 
Chicago—Leonard Peterson & Co. have increased their 


capital stock to $50,000. 

De Kalb—The Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 

INDIANA. Grabill—The Grabill Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $16,000 to $20,000. 
_KANSAS. Coldwater—The Western Lumber & Supply 
Co.’s headquarters is now at Macksville. 

McAllaster—The Lambert Lumber Co. is out of business. 

KENTUCKY. Clay City—The Swann-Day Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Day Lumber & Coal Co. 

<ing’s Creek—The post office has been discontinued 
here and mail should be addressed to Linefork. 

Louisville—The Old Mission Furniture Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $20,000. 

Russellvile—The Western Cedar Co. has moved its 
office to Bowling Green. 


MARYLAND. Snow Hill—Smith, Moore & Co. are out 
of business. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Quincy—The Johnson Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by the Quincy Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated with an authorized capit: il of $100, 000. 
MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—Lombard & Rittenhouse have 
dissolved partnership and J. C. Rittenhouse will hereafter 
conduct the business, 

Detroit—H. L. Hahn has sold his interest in the Sample, 
Smith & Hahn Co. 

MINNESOTA. Skibo—The post office here has been dis- 
continued and mail should be addressed to Norman. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gloster—The W. L. 
Co. has been succeeded by the 
Camden, Ark. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Wendling-Nathan Lum- 
ber Co. has oe its offices to Omaha, Nebr. 

Kirkwood—The George W. Booker Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kirkwood Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Belvidere—The J. H. Yost Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Belvidere Lumber & Coal Co. 

Lyons—The McCaull-Webster Elevator Co., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, has sold its business here to A. 
Moseman. 

Prairie Home— 
its yard here. 

NEVADA. Lovelocks—Frank S. Frey has been sue- 
ceeded by the Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Hobart Mills, Cal. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City— The 
Co. is out of business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Stackhouse—The 
Logging Co. has moved to 5 


Robinson Lumber 
Valley Lumber Co., of 


The Home Lumber Co. has discontinued 


Hannum Lumber 


Laurel River 
19 Legal Building, Asheville 
OHIO. < ‘olumbus- J. Herrnstein is out of business 
Middleport—M. Darst has been succeeded by the 
Middleport Lumber Co. 
West Unity—The West Unity Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Springer Lumber Co. 
Zanesville—H. J. Kimble is out of business. 
OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—The Pioneer Hardwood Co. 
will move its plants here from Durant and Wagoner. 
The company has acquired the old Bedell furniture fac- 
tory at this place. 


OREGON. Portland—The Consolidated Timber Co. has 
closed its offices here. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Jesse Roberts (Es- 


tate) is out of business. 

Sandylake—W. E. Vath has been succeeded by Vath & 
Clark 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Cherokee Lumber Co. 
has changed its*name to the Ferris Hardwood & Lumber 
Co. and increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $75,009. 
The company is composed of W. M. Ferris, Sr.. W. M. 
Farris, Jr., A. C. Farris, L. H. Farris and Frank Farris. 

Tullahoma—Walter Gordon has been succeeded by 
Gordon Bros. 

TEXAS. Austin—The Hume Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Becker Lumber Co. 

Clarendon—The Clarendon Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Como—L. M. 
Phillips. 

Honey Island—The Texas Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the R. A. Myers Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—H. L. Watts is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—The retail yards of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co. have been acquired by W. I. 
Carter. 

Tacoma—The Coops Piano Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Webber-Kracht Manufacturing Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Burnsville—D. H. Gowing has been 
succeeded by the D. H. Gowing Veneer Co., recently in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

War—The Dry Fork Planing Mill Co. is closing out. 

Williamson—The Mingo Lime & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Dyas—The Dyas Mill Co. recently began 
the lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—W. 
began wholesaling hardwoods. 

San Diego—The Hammond Lumber Co. will establish 
yards here. 

IOWA. Linby- 
lumber business. 

KANSAS. Kensington—Clyde Smith is opening a yard. 

MICHIGAN. Bedford—The Bedford Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business; Joe Dallaro, proprietor. 

MINNESOTA. Welch—The Welch Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pelahatchee—J. R. Ross & Co. recently 
began wholesaling lumber. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Bradford-Kennedy Co., 
Long Building, recently began wholesaling lumber here 
with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr. 


Vickers has been succeeded by H. C. 








M. Davis recently 


-D. H. Mowery & Co. have entered the 
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Leonard—The Dobyns 


Her Lumber Co., of Shelbina, is 
establishing a yard here, 


with N. P. Wright in charge. 


MONTANA. Finch—The C. H. Chase Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard here. 
NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Wendling-Nathan Lumber 


Co., with headquarters at San Francisco, recently began 
business here. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—J. D. Rounds recently 
began the wholesale and commission lumber atecae 

New York—Walter J. Shillito recently began the whole- 
sale lumber business at 32 Broadway. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lillington—The John L. Roberts 
Lumber Co. recently began the sawmill business. 

Charlotte—The H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has opened a 
bre on office in the Commercial Bank Building, with 
Ix. U. Heslop in charge. 

prabdng Cambridge—The Cambridge 
cently began manufacturing furniture. 

OREGON.  Portland-Timber—The 
has begun manufacturing fir lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg—The Hallinger Plan- 
ing Mill Co. is organizing. 

Finleyville—The Finleyville 
izing. 

Philadelphia—Gucker Bros. recently began the 
business at 46 East Chestnut Avenue. 


Furniture Co, re- 
Eagle Lumber Co. 
Planing Mill Co. is organ- 


lumber 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Nowlin—Jarman Bros. recently 
began the retail lumber business. 
TEXAS. Austin—The Becker Lumber Co. recently 


began the lumber and planing mill business. 
Weatherford—F. H. Hardin, of Fort Worth, has opened 
a branch yard here for the H. H. Hardin Lumber Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—The Keystone Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently began manufacturing chair stock, ¢ 
WISCONSIN. Marshfield—The Spencer Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has been organized to manufacture lumber and 
deal in building material. The organizers are T. A. Tack 
and H. A. Martin. 
Park Falls—The 
organized. 
Phillips—J L. 
lumber business. 
Plymouth—The Charles F. Kade Show Case & Fixture 
Co. is being organized to manufacture show cases, bank 
and office fixtures and special cabinet work. The organ- 
izers are Charles F. Kade and his sons. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


MAINE. Pittsfield—-William McGilvery and D. F 
mins will establish a shoddy plant. 
MICHIGAN. St. Ignace—The Northern Cedar & Lum- 


ber Co. is building a saw mill and shingle mill at Bissell 
Spur. 


Park Falls Lumber Co. has’ been 


Davis recently began the commission 








>. Cum- 


OHIO. Portsmouth-—The Excelsior Company will erect 
a plant here. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—The New York Piano 


Stool Co. will locate a factory here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ferguson—'The Santee River Cy- 
press Lumber Co. will rebuild mill recently burned. It 
will expend $85,000 for building and machinery and the 
mill will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Morton Butler, president of 
the Morton Butler Lumber Co., Chicago, will erect a mill 
with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber between 
here and Maryville. The site has not been determined. 

Memphis—The Nickey Bros. Hardwood Lumber Co. will 
establish a veneer plant to cost $100,000, 

WASHINGTON. Dryad—The Doty Lumber & Shingle 
Co. will make extensive improvements on its mill. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The F. W. Schneck Furni- 
ture Co, will erect two additional floors to its building to 
cost $24,000, 

Plymouth—-The Charles F. Kade Show Case & Fixture 
Co,., recently organized, will erect an up-to-date plant to 
manufacture show cases, bank and office fixtures, special 
cabinet work, etc. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Falkville—The plant of the H. H. Hitt 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire. July 8, entailing a loss of 
$60.000, which is fully covered by insurance. The burned 
buildings will be replaced at once. 

FLORIDA. Santa Rosa—The sawmill and planing mill 
of the Gulf Lumber Co. and 100,000 feet of lumber were 
destroyed by fire last week; loss $50,000, 

INDIANA. Michigan City—July 1. the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., manufacturer of freight cars, suffered a 
fire loss amounting to $700,000. The loss is covered by in- 
surance, 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The cooperage shop. of 
W. R. Stout & Sons was burned July 11, entailing a loss 
of $4,000, with insurance of $3,000. The plant will be 
rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. Oak Grove—Thomas Bayne'’s hardwood 
plant was destroyed by fire July 9, causing a loss of 
$10,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Baldwinville—The New England 
Box Co. lost lumber and property by fire recently esti- 
mated to amount to more than $10,000. . 

Boston—July 9 the P. S. Huckins Co. suffered a fire loss 
estimated at $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Linwood—The Linwood Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a fire loss, Julv 13, which it is said will reach into 
the thousands of dollars. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville- 
burned July 6; loss $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Penn Yan—The Dibble Spoke Co.'s fac- 
tory was destroyed by fire July 7; loss $10,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Portland—The Multnomah Trunk & Bag 
Co.'s plant was destroyed by fire recently. 

REGON. Portland—The plant of the East Side Mill & 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire July 12; loss $25,000, partly 
insured. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — The = architectural 
woodworking establishment owned by Richard O. Scheel 
was destroyed by fire July 8; loss $6,000. 








-Melton Odom’'s sawmill was 


TENNESSEE. Pinewood—The sawmill 6f McCaslin 
Bros. was destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of 
$1,000, ; 

TEXAS. Taylor—The lumber yard, office and stock of 


R. B. Spencer & Co. were damaged by fire July 8, to the 
extent of $30,000; insurance $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—The_ shipping office of the 
Rowland Lumber Co. was struck by lightning July 10 and 
burned; loss $800, which is covered by insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Palmer—The sawmill and power- 
house owned by Col. John T. McGraw were destroyed by 
fire recently. The Hollywood Lumber Co, has the lease 
on the plant. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The factory of the H. A. 
Schwartzburg Box Co. was visited by fire July 1; loss 
$2,000 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Scott Junction—R. H. Gooday & Co.’s lumber 
mills were destroyed by fire recently; loss $60,000, which 
is fully covered by insurance. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











OPELOUSAS, LA., July 16.—The mill, railroad and a large 
part of the timber holdings of the Port Barre Lumber Com- 
pany, of Port Barre, were sold at public sale July 12. J. U. 
Folse, of Plaincourtville, bought the mill and about 10.000 
acres of the realty for $97,300, and the road and its equip- 
ment for $16,000. Part of the cutover land was adjudicated 
to another buyer for $1,500, while a cut-over tract of 640 
acres remains unsold, as no bid was received for it. The 
Port Barre Lumber Company has been in a receivership for 
the last year or so and has been kept in operation under 
direction of the receiver, the Interstate Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Folse has not, so far as is known here, given 
out his plans regarding the future of the property. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 16.—Alfred A. Mayer, 
adjudged bankrupt July 10. 1912, has filed a 
wherein he prays that he may be discharged from bank 
ruptcy, as he has fully complied with all requirements of 
the orders of the court. The court has issued notice that 
a meeting of creditors and other persons interested will 
be held in this city August 8 at 11 a. m. before Judge Rufus 
E. Foster, at which time all interested may appear to 
show cause why prayer of said petitioner should not be 
granted. 


who was 
petition 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 16.—The creditors of the 
Bros. Company (Ltd.) held a meeting 
pointed a committee to look into the 
pany, which has assets of $1,450.961 «and liabilities of 
$2,260,801. The committee found it possible to continue 
the business to the advantage of all concerned, with a view 
of converting the assets into cash as rapidly as_ possible. 
The committee will proceed with the liquidation of the 
affairs of the corporation and use every effort to prevent 
its being thrown into the courts and with the consent of 
the directors and stockholders is fully prepared to negotiate 
and sell the business as a going concern and in bulk, or is 


Smith 
recently and = ap- 
affairs of the com- 


authorized to liquidate the business by selling the stock 

of merchandise in any other manner that it sees proper 
COEUR D'ALENE, IpDAmNO, July 17 Lawrence LL. Lewis 

referee in bankruptcy of the Lane Lumber Company (Ltd.) 


has issued notice that a meeting of creditors will be held 
July 25 at 10 a. m. at his office in the Otterson Block, this 
city, to show cause why the proposed sale of timberlands 
and cut-over lands of the bankrupt company should not be 
sold at public auction. 

With 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 16, 


liabilities of $72,448 
and assets of $1,916 Ernest M. Kenna recently filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the Federal court. 


Until a year ago Mr. Kenna was a lumberman in England. 
Hfis heaviest creditors are the Edward ID. Kenna Company 
of England for $51,000 and the Strathford Ship Company, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, for about S$22.000. 

BrRooKLYN, N. Y.. July 15.—Georg: » Heimberger bas 
been appointed receiver of Buckley Woodhull & Burns to 
take the place of the late H. S. Moul, who died accidently 
June 14. 


PLAQUEMINE, La., July 16.—The mill and timberland of 
the bankrupt Norgress Howard Lumber Company were sold 
by the sheriff under foreclosure and hought by the creditor, 
S. S. Levy, of New Orleans, for $75,000. 


BILTMORE, N. C.. July 17.—The Biltmore Box Factory 
has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Chehalis Lumber Company. of Littell, Wash., sold 
its timber holdings. consisting of about 250,000,000 feet of 
timber, to George Dysart and C. S. Gile hrist, well-known 
lumbermen of Centralia. The consideration was not made 
public. 














The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Comnany. of Pied- 
mont, W. Va., has bought 10,000 acres of virgin timber on 
Gauley Mountain, near Elkins, from the Davis and Elkins 
interests. The consideration was $750,000. 

The Valley Lumber Company of Camden. Ark., 
through its general manager, C. W. Nichuss, bought the 
timber holdings of the Batin Timber Company. of Su- 
perior. Wis., and of the W. LL. Robinson Lumber Company. 
The timber is located near Gloster, Miss. 

George M. Dimeling. the well-known lumberman of 
Clearfield, Pa.. recently bought the timber rights on S80) 
acres of land from the Lytle heirs. The land is located in 
Juniata Townshiv, around Mule Shoe Curve, and the con- 
sideration was $24,000. 


E. W. Dreiboltz. of Ramos, La., recently bought throug 

the Polk Fenner Comnanvy 575 acres of hardwood timber- 
land in Evangeline Parish. near Alexandria. The con- 
sideration is given as $10,000. 


B. B. Nagley, of Washington, bought of L. O. Frost 200 
acres of redwood timber on Kneeland Hill, Cal., and will 
erect a shingle mill. 


M. I. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La.. and W. L. Burton 
and S. G. Schwartz. of Burton. La.. have bought timber- 
land in Taylor and Lafayette Counties. Fla., estimated to 
contain 1,000,000,000 feet of evpress timber and will con- 
struct a band sawmill with an annual capacity of 
40,000,000 feet of lumber. 


The Rockeastle Tumber Company, of Huntington 
W. Va.. sold to C. L. Ritter and others 12.000 acres of 
white oak timberland in Martin County, Ky. <A 12-mile 
narrow gauge railroad will be built. 


PPP OOOO 


NORWAY’S LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

In reviewing a year’s development in Norway, Con- 
sul General Charles A. Holder, stationed at Chris- 
tiania, says that the country’s lumber industry com- 
bined with the manufacture of wood pulp and paper, 
is second only to agriculture in the value of the out- 
put and as a means of livelihood to Norwegians. 
Timberlands and forests are protected by a_publie 
forestry service, while several of the large lumber 
companies have private forest services that are of a 
standard of excellence. The largest amount of lumber 
exported goes to England. The forestry service re- 
ports a good year, with tree growth ‘in 1912 greater 
than for several years, because of the long, warm sum- 
mer in the northern part of Norway. 


Would You Add a Side Line a 
That Promises Big Profits 9" 


Here is one that fits right into the every day business of the small 

“4 saw mill or retail lumber yard and the fact that some 
fy” of the purchasers of these mills are making side profits 
that run into four figures is pretty good proof 
you can profitably use a 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed Mill 


They al all kinds of feed, crushed corn and cobs, 
oats, rye, cornmeal, etc., and enable you to keep your 
engine busy at odd times when your regular work is 
slack. Let us tell you in detail what others are doing 
with it and show you how you can use it to good 
advantage. 






Send "for Catalog—it’s free. 


aaa WALDRON & nas 





P. O. Box 461, MUNCY, PA. 











[PHILADELPHIA 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, pyiiscere Bip, 











Spruce and Hemlock | Thos. E. Coale 


White Pine 
Cypress 


Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 
Company 


Franklin Bank Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 








Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


OFFICE 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY | 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
N. C. Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 
White Pine Cypress 


























° ° From IDAHO 
White Pine Of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ Variety. 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Bam runs 50% No. | Barn. 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘“‘show me"? 


Quen AM. Buuner COsmpany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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Roofers Wanted 


We want good mill connections and want 











to hear from the man who wants 
good selling connections. 


No.1, No.2, No.3 and No.4 
Flooring and Edge Wanted 








The A. Sherman Lumber 
Company 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 


1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 























For Quick Sale— 


3 Carloads 4-4—1s and 2s 


CHESTNUT 


band sawn, thoroughly dry, 50% 
or better 14-16" and excellent 
widths—West Va. stock. 

Write or wire for prices on above 
or anything you need in Maple, 


Beech and Birch. 


Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street, 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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: TRANSFER BRAKp 
The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. ay 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. noes 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears. 
100°: clear, 90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches) No sap, parallel edges 














& s Maple Flooring, 
White Pine 222 
Shingles and Pickets 
Special Attention Given to Prompt Shipments of Mixed Cars. 
The Eastern Lumber Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Est. 1886 


Annual 
Capacity 
60,000, 000Ft. 























BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
Lectures on Sylviculture, - - 2.15 ee 
Forest Mensuration. - - - 1.16 des 
Forest Finance, - - - - .55 a 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 ee 
Forest Protection, . - ° 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Charles H. Huttig. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., July 16.—Charles H. Huttig, one of the 
leading business men and financiers of St. Louis, principal 
owner of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, which he estab- 
lished, the president of the Third National Bank, and presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association, died at 4 p. m. 
Saturday, July 12, at his summer home on the Adirondack 
League Club's reservation at Lake Honnedaga, N. Y. 

Cancer, from which he had suffered for more than two 
years, caused his death. An operation was performed at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y., in September, 1911, but it 
afforded only temporary relief. 

In April, realizing the approaching end, Mr. Huttig ex- 
tended an impressive farewell to his business associates 
and withdrew absolutely from the bank’s management. He 
called each member of the board to his home and bade each 
good-bye. 

The end had been expected for several days. Telegrams 
to St. Louis friends received early Saturday night brought 
the news of his death. 

Mr. Huttig’s body arrived in St. Louis Monday afternoon. 
It was accompanied by Mrs. Huttig and the two children 
and was taken directly to the heme. Simple ceremonies 
at the residence, 837 Washington Terrace, marked the funeral 
this afternoon. A delegation of the leading bankers in the 
St. Louis district attended the services. Members of the 
board of directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
met at the home of Paul Brown, 10 Washington Terrace, 
and went to the Huttig residence in a body. 

The active pallbearers were chosen equally from among 
the employees of the Third National Bank and the Huttig 
Sash & Door Company. Those from the Huttig Sash & 
Door Company were Louis E. Clark, sales manager, R. B. 
McConnell, superintendent, J. H. Bockstetter and C. M. Me- 
Lean. Those from the bank were D. A. P. Cook, H. Haill, 
> C. Stuart and James McCleave. Burial was at the 
Lellefontaine Cemetery. 

A telegram from Huttig, Ark., tonight said that out of 
respect to the memory of the man in whose honor the town 
Was named no business was transacted there today. It is 
a place of 1,800 inhabitants. 

Mr. Huttig was born in Museatine, Iowa. February 14, 
1861. Tle was the son of Fred Huttig and Sophie Schnell 
I[uttig and was educated in the public schools of Musea- 
tine. He began his business career as a clerk in the bank- 
ing house of Cook, Musser & Co., and was successful. On 
April 15, 1892, he married Miss Annie E. Musser, the 
daughter of his first employer. 

Mr. Iluttig came to St. Louis in 1885. In addition to 
having been in the banking business he had been a lumber 
dealer, and on his arrival he took up the lumber business, 





CHARLES H. HUTTIG, DECEASED. 


beginning in a small way the establishment which devel- 
oped in a few years into the Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

In the summer of 1911 the Huttig Sash & Door Company, 
which had become one of the largest establishments of its 
kind in the United States. was destroyed by fire. The 
next night fire destroyed another large establishment in 
the same neighborhood, which was a competitor of the 
Iluttig company. After the fires Huttig bought out his 
competitor and made the business larger than ever. 

Ile went into banking when he had got his sash and 
door business going well. and in 1897 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank. He sat in his office 
daily from 9 until 5. and saw every one who called at the 
bank on business, talking at length with most of them. 

This made him known as the most approachable of the 
St. Louis financiers and unquestionably aided in the rapid 
frowth of the bank’s business. With all his facility for 
meeting the bank’s many visitors. it was more of an ordeal 
than he realized, and when he returned to the bank for a 
time last year. after a long illmess, he was obliged to take 
wn inner office and leave other officers of the bank to 
handle such business as did not absolutely require his 
attention. 

e was lately president of the Clearing House Assecia- 
tion and was a vice president of the Business Men's League 
and of the Civic League. Last September he was elected 
president of the American Bankers’ Association. THe was 
a director in the American Central Insurance Company, the 
North American Company, the Laclede Gas Light Company, 
the United Railways Company. and the Equitable Surety 
Company. He was a member of the St. Louis. Racquet, 
Country. Mercantile, Noonday, Glen Echo, Log Cabin and 
selleriver clubs. 

Mr. Huttig was a Democraft—in 1896 a gold Democrat-— 
and was a member of the school board from 1891 to 1896, 
cing at the head of the ways and means committee most 
ef the time. He wrote occasional papers on financial sub- 
ects, one of which was a vigorous denunciation of William 
J. Bryan's bank guaranty plan in the 1908 campaign. 

His most conspicuous public services were performed in 
the raising of the city’s $5,000,000 of the $15,000,000 
World's Fair fund. of which he handled the hard part— 
the last half--and the $75,000 Centennial fund of 1909. 
In all matters of this kind he followed the principle of 
raising the needed money before the event, and not having 
a deficit to pay afterward. 

The lumber town of Huttig, Ark.. near the Louisiana 
line, was named after the St. Louis banker. It and the 
towering bank pbuilding at Broadway and Olive Street will 
he monuments to him in the business world. 

Besides his widow and two children, Jeannette. 16 years 
old, and Charles Musser Huttig, 12 years old, Mr. Huttig 
is survived by two brothers and a sister. They are Mrs. 


Katherine Prior, of St. Louis, and William Huttig, a bank 
president, and Fred Huttig, president of a sash and door 
concern, both of Kansas City. 

A personal friend estimated Huttig’s wealth as well over 
$1,000,000. His income was $150,000 a year—$100,000 of 
which represented his share of profits from the Huttig Sash 
& Door Company. It is said $50,000 was his salary as 
president of the bank. Mrs. Huttig is heir to a fortune 
worth between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, from the estate 
of her father, a northern lumberman. 





Hon. George H. Eaton. 


CALAIS, Mr., July 16.—-Hon. George H. Eaton of this city 
died in a private hospital in Boston July 9, after an illness 
of about two weeks. The remains were brought here. Mr. 
Eaton was senior member of the firm of H. F. Eaton & 
Sons, the largest lumber manufacturers in this part of 
Maine and large owners of timberlands. He was born in 
Milltown, N. B., in >» After graduating from Amherst 
College in I870 he entered the office of his father in 1872, 
and with his brother, Henry B. Eaton, was admitted to 
partnership, the firm name »eing then changed to Henry F. 
Eaton & Sons, which it has since remained. Mr. Eaton is 
survived by Mrs. Eaton, who was Miss Elizabeth W. Boyden, 
of Chicago, and eight children. He was connected with 
many local financial and commercial corporations, was in- 
terested in shipping, was a trustee of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, corporate member of the American Board of For 
eign Missions, vice president of the American Sunday School 
Union and prominent in affairs of the Congregational Chureh 
in Calais and in Maine. He served two terms in the Maine 
Senate. 
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Robert Wood. 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., July 15.—Robert Wood, SIL years old, 
pioneer in the lumber industry around Williamsport, Pa.. 
and father of R. E. Wood, G. L. Wood and C. E. Wood, of 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of this city. died at his 
home in White Pine, Pa., July 6, after a short illness of in 
firmities due to old age. Mr. Wood had a most interesting 
career, He was born in Workshire, England, and came to 
the United States when a young man and engaged in the 
lumber business with his brother, Joseph, forming the firm 
R. & J. Wood. This firm continued until 1864. when the 
junior partner sold his interest to James Wood, jr. This 
partnership existed until 1876. Since that time Mr. Wood 
had not been engaged actively in the lumber business, al 
though he continued to take a keen interest in its develop 
ment and followed the fortunes of his sons with the closest 
attention. He was the father of thirteen children. — His 
wife died in 1890. G. W. Wood is general manager of the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company and Clarence FE. Wood is 
assistant general manager. 





Allen Ransome. 


LoNndoN, ENGLAND, July 16.—Allen Ransome. chairman of 
the well-known firm of A. Ransome & Co. (Ltd.), of this 
ity and Newark-on-Trent, died here of influenza June 2S 
Mr. Ransome was 81 years old and was a pioneer manu 
facturer of woodworking machinery in England. Many of 
his inventions and improvements in this branch of engineer 
ing have been adopted during the last fifty years. His ser 
vices in this respect were recognized by the late Emperor 
ft Austria. who on the occasion of the Vienna Exhibition 
in 1IS75 decorated him with the first-class Order of Franz 





Toset. Mr. ansome was a member of the Institution of 
ivil Engineers, Mechanical Engineers and the Iron & Steel 


Institute and had command of the First Middlesex Engineers 
for nine vears. He was a keen sportsman. 





John W. Martin. 


Sourn Beno. INnp., July 16.—John W. Martin, 55 years 
old. a prominent lumberman of this city and Cassopolis, died 
at his residence Julv 13. Mr. Martin was one of the mem 
bers of the Martin-Eckman Lumber & Timber Company. He 
was born in Lebanon, Pa.. in 1858 and moved west when he 
was 11 years old. In 1888 he married Miss Anna Blan, in 
Louisville. Ky.. who survives him. For twelve years he 


lived in Louisville. Since then he had spent the greater 
part of his life here. He had always been connected with 
the lumber trade. A daughter. Carrie, two sons, Elmer, of 


Chicago. and Fred, of this city, one sister, Mrs. Charles 
gar, of Mishawaka, and two brothers survive. 





George E. Masters. 


Sroux FALus, S. D., July 16.——At the family residence at 
Spencer, S. Dak., occurred the death recently of George E. 
Masters. who since March, 1899, had been manager of the 
Spencer lumberyard of the John W. Tuthill Lumber Com 
pany of this place. He was born at Hornby Forks, N. Y.. 
February 26, 1853. and educated in the public schools at 
Corning and at the Corning Academy. In 1879 Mr. Mas 
ters was united in marriage to Miss Margaret Gilmour, of 
St. Charles. Minn. He is survived by a widow and nine 
childrer High honors were paid him at his funeral by 
other agents of the Tuthill company. the head officers of 
the company, by his Masonie brethren and by his numerous 
other friends. 








Edward Bennett. 


SeatT Le, VAsu.. July 16.--Word has been received here 
of the accidental death by drowning of Edward Bennett in 
the Salmon River in British Columbia July 4. Mr. Bennett 
was with the Merrill-Ring Logging Company of Seattle for 
many years and recently had been cruising timber in British 
Columbia for the Ocean Falls Company. He is survived by 
n widow, who resides at 2319 North Sixty-fourth Street, 
this city. Mr. Bennett came to Seattle in I877 and was 
well known and highly respected by many timber and log 
ging operators of the North VPacifie coast. 


nn 





George Newell. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., July 17—George Newell. pioneer lum 
berman of Seattle for the last thirtv-six years. died Julv 
6 at the family residence. He established the Newell Mill 
& Lumber Company. and was active in the lumber business 
until he retired a few years ago. le is survived by his 
widow, a son, Fred Newell, and two daughters, Mrs. I. M 
Newman and J. ©. Gunby. 





Franklin A. Simons. 


Mavup, Pa., July 15.—-Franklin A. Simons, 41 years old. 
2 member of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
died July 8 after an illness of a few days 


ann 


J. G. Anderson. 


CoLFAX, Wis.. July 16.-—d. G. Anderson, who was con 
nected with the Wilson-Weber Lumber Company. died re 
cently. Mr. Anderson was 53 years old and was born at 
Arendal, Norway. in 1860. He came to America with his 
parents in 1869. Te was connected with the International 
Harvester Company as salesman until 1906. He is survived 
by a widow and nine children. 
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RETAIL LUMBER TRADE IN THREE STATES. | 





Crop Conditions Promise Early Activity — Money Generally Easy— Building 
Seasonably ennai Stocks Low to Normal. 


Prosperous crop conditions in the Badger State presage 
full granaries this fall and a good demand for lumber, 
as the farmers become infected with the improvement 
spirit when they are assured of ample funds with which 
to buy material. Rains have fallen in the last ten days 
in the States bordering on the Great Lakes and the 
fear of drouth which was manifested early in the month 
has vanished in thin air. While these rains came too late 
to be of any material benefit to hay or oats, they have 
assured a good crop of corn and other produce. 

The trend of business seems to have been better in 
Wisconsin than in adjoining States and less stringency 
has been felt in the money market. Some of the farmers 
and retailers have been uneasy regarding the outcome of 
the tariff bill but most of them seem resigned to let the 
lawmakers at Washington swelter throughout the sum- 
mer, if they choose, wrangling over the provisions of the 
Underwood bill. It is the consensus of many that, what- 
ever action is taken, the tariff bill will have to be met 
with a smile and the country at large is losing some of 
the dread it had, due to the time consumed in reaching 
a conclusion. Things held in dread or fear usually lose 
some of their potency when they are slow in materializ- 
ing and this is true, in a measure, of the tariff bill. 

Retail lumbermen close to the Canadian border seem 
to fear the tariff bill more than those in the more dis 
tant sections. In their letters this week the retailers 
comment upon the yellow pine situation and feel that 
the making of concessions and the putting of cars in 
transit is weakening the market. 


WISCONSIN. 


Rain Delays Farm Work. 

KIEL WIs. 
All farm work has been somewhat delayed by rain but 
crops look good, The banks are treating their customers 
fair, but are exacting a rather too high rate of interest 
on loans. We look for a normal demand throughout the 
fall. Collections are fair. Retail stocks normal. We have 
found the wholesale lumber prices much too high to increase 

our stock materially. J. B. LAawun. 


Tariff Question Puzzles Farmers. 


BARABOO, WIS. 
The excellent outlook for a bountiful harvest would put 
the farmers in an optimistic frame of mind were it not for 
the fact that they are somewhat uncertain as to what 
results the tariff bill will bring and how it will affect prices. 
The banks are inclined to be conservative and the money 
market is therefore tight. We have experienced a falling 
off in city demand but the call for lumber from the rural 
districts remains about normal. Collections are slow. We 
are carrying a normal retail stock and have noticed that 
wholesale prices seem to be weakening. There are no 

changes in the source of supply. 
H. M. JouNsvon LUMBER COMPANY. 


Yellow Pine Conditions Demoralize Market. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
Manufacturers are busy and, as you may know, we have 
some of the largest plants in the country in certain lines. 
The lumber trade is local and the yards here are quite up 
to normal in stocks and are having a fair amount of busi- 
ness. We regret the condition of the market in yellow 
pine. Just now the street in front of our office is being 
excavated and the dirt loaded into dump wagons. The 
southern pine manufacturers seem to be trying the same 
method-—loading lumber into cars to be dumped on northern 
yards. This is unfortunate and demoralizing and should 
soon cease. Farm trade in this locality is limited but crop 
conditions are promising. Collections are slow. Banks are 
treating their customers most favorably. We can see no 

zood reason why lumbermen should not be optimistic. 
KF NOSHA LUMBER COMPANY, 
L. Grant, Secretary. 


Legitimate Business Enterprises Flourish. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 
Lumber retailers and wholesalers up to the present time 
fave experienced a very lucrative business this year. This 
is especially true of the retailers. We do not think this 
section of the country has ever experienced such a wonder- 
ful growth. The crop condition is véry favorable. Farm 
work is progressing very rapidly and the farmers are 
well pleased with the outlook. The banks are taking care 
of their customers and, while there is a tendency among the 
banks not to encourage new enterprises, the well established 
enterprises are securing accommodations up to their needs. 
Improvements in town and country are very extensive. 
Collections are slow and retail stocks are low. The whole- 
sale lumber market is not quite as good as it was but still 

is in a fair condition. 
FRANK CARTER COMPANY. 


Warranted Improvement Not Being Made. 


Cross PLAINS, WIS. 

With the exception of several heavy rains which did no 
particular damage except to flood the hay crop in marshes, 
the weather in our locality has been ideal for growing 
crops. Farmers feel elated over the prospects. 

The hay crop was immense and is nearly all put up. 
Prospects for all grain crops, including corn, are consider- 
ably above the average. 

Banks are taking all good loans at the usual rates. Col- 
lections are fair and retail stocks normal or a little below. 

Considering the prosperity in the country, especially 
among the farmers. we cannot help but feel that the lum- 
berman is not getting his share, building in both town and 
country being below normal and nothing of any conse- 
quence planned for the rest of the season, 

While we are looking for a good fall trade our sales for 
the year are certain not to break any. records. 

Lours SABMAN’S SONS, 
F. J. Saeman. 


Concessions Being Made on Hemlock Prices. 


BEAVER DaM, WIS. 

Despite the fact that all of the farmers in this com 
munity are in the midst of their annual harvest, a circum 
stance which generally has a certain effect upon the volume 
of business in all lines at this particular time of the year, 
it is pleasing to note that trade conditions are satisfactory, 
in fact, better than in previous years. 

If the present rate of lumber consumption is maintained 
until the end of our fiscal year we undoubtedly will handle 
“OO cars for the year. 

During the early part of the season continued wet weather 


threatened damage to the corn crop and during the latter 
part of June ‘the same weather conditions hindered harvest 
of the hay crop. The farmers now, however, are getting 
along favorably with the hay and pea crop, the canning 
season is at its height with production close to normal. 
Crop conditions are about normal and because of the general 
outlook farmers display an attitude of satisfaction over 
conditions and prospects. 

Money, of course. is tight but local banks, in accordance 
with their usual custom, are taking care of the situation 
in this vicinity in a manner acceptable to all. Collections 
are slow, perhaps below normal, but this condition portends 
no unusual alarm. 

While local building operations to date have been ex- 
tremely brisk and the season is about half gone, prospects are 
bright for continued activity in this line. Stocks are nor- 
mal with no appreciable tendency toward curtailment. Nor 
do recent offers of concessions by wholesalers induce heavy 
purchases. 

The advent of quotations showing perceptible reductions 
in price on yellow pine has been followed during the last 
two weeks with offers of concessions from the hemlock 
interests and present signs indicate a general reduction in 
recent lists. Yellow pine in transit cars has been quoted at 
about $2 off, while we have received offers of $1.75 off on 
hemlock during the last two weeks. 

L0EDL-JACOBS COMPANY, 
A. E. Roedl. 
Volume of Trade Satisfactory. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 

Conditions in this section are satisfactory, there being a 
good volume of city and especially country building in 
progress. The farmers have assurance of excellent crops, 
barring abnormal weather conditions for the next few weeks. 
Their work is getting along very nicely and the feeling 
among them is decidedly optimistic. As in every com- 
munity much business has been done on little capital and 
much nerve, and the present tendency of the banks to eall 
in old loans and take very few new ones makes money 
tight and credits and collections a study. We believe the 
present attitute of the banks will not affect healthy business 
vrowth. The wholesale markets are firm, which indicates 
no great amount of Jumber stock at the mills. Everything 
considered we think present conditions are normal and pros- 
pects for fall trade good. 

ANTIGO BUILDING SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Corn Crop Backward. 


FAIRWATER, WIS. 

Farmers are in the midst of caring for and harvesting 
peas and hay and the crops at present are very encouraging 
with the exception of corn, which in many instances is back- 
ward. The farmers have little cause for complaint as the 
prices in general are good, especially for live stock. We have 
not noticed any stringency of money and there seems to be 
plenty to be had in this section.. The usual amount of 
building is being done, more particularly by the farmers 
than in our village. Collections are never very good at this 
season of the year and this year is about as usual. 

In retail stocks we are the only yard in town and are 
carrying a normal stock but find it very hard to get dry 
stock. especially in the rough hemlock. The changes in the 
supply are the same as in other communities: we are 
obliged to go south and west for what we used to get in 
this State. TINKHAM & MIELKIE 


Heavy Rural Demand Expected. 


PorTAGE, WIs. 

Farm work is progressing splendidly and the crop outlook 
never was better. There has been a splendid crop of hay and 
rye, both of which were harvested in fine condition. Under 
these conditions farmers can not help but feel satisfied un- 
less they are politicians and haven't a political job. 

There is some “croaking’ among the pessimists, although 
our banks are able to supply their customers with what 
money they need at the usual rate of interest. 

The prospects for building in this community never were 
better and, considering conditions stated above, there is no 
reason Why farmers should not do the usual amount of 
building, and the prospects are that they will do more. 

We have no trouble with collections. 

In this community retail stocks are about normal, al- 
though salesmen report stocks in general to be low. 

We fail to see anything unusual in the wholesale market. 
This is the season of slack business, due to weather condi- 
tions and spring jobs ending and later jobs beginning. It 
is also the season for “public benefactors’ among _ the 
jobbers to offer some stocks at cut prices which, after hav- 
ing bought, one wishes he had not. 

Mounr-SToTzer LUMBER COMPANY, 
C. F. Mohr, President. 
Rural Demand Good. 


GoopDRICH, WIs. 

Farm work is moving along nicely. <A little too much 
rain just at present is interfering with haying to some 
extent. The crop outlook is good. <All the farmers seem 
to feel cheerful as prices for hay, cattle and milk are 
sood. Pastures are fine, with a good average hay crop. 

The farmers can get money as usual on short time loans. 
Money seems to be plentiful. Building is about the same 
as usual, mostly in the farming settlement. Farmers are 
building new barns and doing general improving. Collec- 
tions are good. 

Retail stocks are low, everything being sold before it was 
sawed. The outlook points to more logging next winter 
than usual, which will mean more lumber. The shipments 
from the West are large but the demand seems good at 
present. We are sold out and are still receiving inquiries 
for lumber. Rip River LAND COMPANY, 

FE. M. White, Manager. 
Money Easy at Five Percent. 


CALVARY, WIS. 
Growing crops are looking fine and the farmers feel 
good. They are able to get all the money they need at 5 
percent and, this being the case, many are making or con- 
template making extensive farm improvements. Collections 
are good and retail stocks normal. Concessions are being 
made in wholesale lumber prices. The sources of supply 

are about the same, little change being noted. 
FRANK BEAU ESTATE. 
Prosperous Year Expected. 


NECEDAH, WIS. 

At present the retail lumber business in this immediate 
section is extremély quiet, the farmers being busy with their 
farm work, which is progressing very favorably, with pros- 
pects of an extremely good crop. Corn is about two weeks 
ahead of its usual growth at this season of the year. The 
farmers are all feeling greatly encouraged and with a set 
tlement of the tariff and normal financial conditions, we 
look forward to a prosperous year. 

The banks in this section have not been affected by the 
money conditions in the East and there is the usual supply 
of money for legitimate loans to local customers. The pros- 
pects for future building in town and surrounding country 
is good, especially among the farmers, who are expecting to 
erect barns and _ silos. ‘Collections are normal. 

Stock in retail yards are very low for this season of the 


OW. W.VA. SPRUCE a0 HARDWOODS | 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


_ Fifth Avenue Bld., <- 
Mills: — 


Office NEW YORK CITY. 


Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: . - 








MARION, VA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: General Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - - WEST VIRGINIA 





Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
Office: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Mills Annual Cut 200 Million Feet. 
N. C. PINE CYPRESS WHITE PINE 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE: - - 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—-SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 











Ft. Smith Lumber Co., “xk” 


MANUFACTURERS 


GANG and BAND SAWED SOFT 














| SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
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DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


Poor axle grease wears out your 
sleeves and reduces the earning 


capacity of your teams. Dixon’s 
Graphite Axle Grease gives perfect 


durable 


and economical axle lubricant—will 


lubrication — is the most 


not melt and run in summer, or stif- 
winter. Write for a 


207. 


fen up in 
sample, No 


Made in Jersey City 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 


1827 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 




















EASTERN MICHIGAN 











Any Items 
Here You Need? 


100,000 Feet 
| 5-4 Ist and 2nds 


BASSWOOD 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 

















ee 
We Can Ship 


Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 




















PRICES ON REQUEST. 


EK. B. FOSS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Bay City, Michigan. 


Established 1877 
Telecode Used. 











year and the retailers are, as a general rule, buying only 
for their present needs. Wholesale prices are a little high 
and there is a tendency to show some weakening in prices 
which indicates lower prices all along the line, although a 
return to normal conditions in the money market and a 
settlement of the tariff and currency question in Washing- 


ton should have a 
future. 


tendency to brighten the outlook for the 


NECE DAH LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. Babcock, Proprietor. 


MICHIGAN. 
Shortage of Help Retards Farm Work. 


WARREN, MICH. 


Scarcity of labor has put the farmers behind with their 
work. Hay is a poor crop but other crops look good and 
promise a bountiful harvest. The farmers are in the dumps 
on account of the tariff. We are only fifteen miles from 


the Canadian line and have not forgotten 
The money market is tightening up and 
little slow. There is more building than 
ever, and this has put our stock at a low 
found it difficult to get seasoned 
due in part to slow delivery 
such stocks. Prospects for 
the tariff causes a slump. 


Cleveland’s time. 
collections are a 
last year, how- 
point. We have 
native woods and this is 
and also to the scarcity of 
future business are good unless 


HOMER 
Hay Crop Short. 
STANDISH, MICH. 
good and all crops 
yield, except hay. 


HARWOOD. 


The progress of 
give 


has been 
average 


farm work 
promise of, at least, an 
The money market is improving and there is less  strin- 
gency now than was apparent a few weeks ago. We look 
for the average amount of trade both in town and from the 
country. Collections are fair and we are carrying a normal 
retail stock. We have found the wholesale lumber market 
firm. The of supply is fast going from this State. 

RANDALL & KILLMER. 


Wheat Crop Good. 


source 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
The farmers in this section are busy and are harvesting 
a good crop of wheat Oats are poor. The farmers are 
clamoring for rain as they fear crops will be damaged by 


the unusual dry 
Our banks are carefully 
those that are gilt-edge 
Building has been good during the 
material falling off in the last 
Collections are slow. 
Our yard stock is normal. 
I 


spell. 
scrutinizing loans and only 


taking 
and vield a good rate of 


interest. 
spring but has shown a 
three or four weeks 


SATTLE CREEK LUMBER COMPANY, 
N. D. Baker, President. 
OHIO. 
Tobacco Principal Crop. 

ARCANUM, OHIO. 
The general crop conditions are good. The farmers are 
now engaged in harvesting the wheat crop, which is the 
best grown in this section in several years. Grass is mak- 


ing more than 
good rains since 
but the 


wis expected Two 
good start, 
business in this 
look for any perma- 


earlier in the 
planting have given the corn a 
crop is the mainstay of 
section and it is to this crop we must 
nent improvements on real estate. The crop is now all out 
and we judge that the acreage is somewhat than last 
year, Which will make it considerably below normal for the 
last ten years or even five years. The low acreage is due 
in part to the poor condition of the plants at the time of 
transplanting Hlowever, we find a general optimistic feel- 
ing among the farmers. Money is casy and collections about 
normal. 
Business is 


Season. 


tobacco 








less 


rather stocks are a little 
In the flooded dis 
as much of the dam 


quiet, consequently 
above the average at this time of vear. 
tricts an effert has been made to move 
aged stock as possible. About all this stock has been moved 
with the exception of drop siding, bevel siding and lath, but 
at very low prices, which means that there has been the 
appearance of a great volume of business, but at little or 
no profit and sometimes at actual loss. 

W. F. Rosser LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cc. A. Rosser, Sec’'y and Gen'l Mgr 


All Crops Good Except Oats. 


Mr. VicTory, O10. 

We need a good rain to start everything going right In 
general all crops except oats are looking good, and they are 
very short for this time of season. The farmers are expect 
ing some good crops. They are now in the hay season in 
fuil blast. I think the banks are accommodating all of 
their customers and money seems to be pretty plenty. Our 
lumber trade here has advanced about 50 percent over last 
year. Prices are high but it seems as though the farmers 


have got to use lumber anyhow. We are stocked pretty 


heavily and [ think our neighbors are about the same, Col 
lections have been good. We have some trade in town this 
year but the bulk of it is in the country. Wholesalers are 


putting out considerable transit lists 

seems to have a tendency to a slight 
The outlook is for a good fail trade. 
HoMe LUMBER COMPANY, 

Cc. J. Archey, Manager. 


Big Crop Returns Expected. 


MARION, OIL10. 
farmers, as’ crops prom 
They are finding no diffi 


which 
market. 


here lately, 
drop in the 


A feeling of optimis m pervades the 
ise to bring big returns this fall. 
culty in borrowing money for making improvements, and our 
country demand for lumber is very satisfactory. There is a 
building boom in town and this is helping trade considerably. 
Collections are fair and retail stocks normal. The wholesale 
market has been a little unsteady up to the present time, but 
we Jook for a change for the better soon. 


SLANSER LUMBER & COAL COMPANY. 





VALUE OF PLACARDING TREES. 

Every city park or other public or semipublic plice 
in which several tree species are found could and should 
be an arboretum. Each species of trees should be 
placarded giving its name, both technical and common, 
and information concerning the territory in which this 
particular found. It would he of educa- 
tional value, as many pe know very little about 
trees except that they are used in making lumber and 
that they cast a shadow which is welcome on a sultry 
day. Beyond that their knowledge is limited. 

Some cities have seen the wisdom of this and have 
labeled the trees in their public parks. The practice 
is seen in the capitol grounds in Washington and is 


species is 


rsons 


also true of Shaw’s Garden in St. Louis, where every 
kind of tree that will grow in that climate is to be 


found. One of the more recent adherents to this policy 
is the University of Michigan. The university campus 
has recently become of greater interest than heretofore 
because of the fact that upward of 500 trees there have 
been tagged with plates measuring 24% by 4 inches, 
bearing the scientific or technical name, the common 
or popular name and the range of territory in which the 


tree grows. This work has been done under the direc- 
tion of the botanical department of the university and 
the trees are now in readiness to receive the thousands 
of students and visitors who come to the campus, with- 
out the formality of an introduction. 

The labeled trees on the campus comprise over forty 
different species and thus, to those unfamiliar with 
botany, the names of but few of them have been known 
to all. The majority of the students in the past came 
to the university, left four years later and during their 
stay learned probably not more than one-fourth of the 
different species, 

All of the trees on the campus have not been tagged, 
only the adults in the tree kingdom have been so 
honored. The plates are‘nailed to the trees instead of 
being fastened with a wire around the tree, as it is 
believed the nails will be less harmful, over a series of 
years, than would wire. 

Every city should follow the example of the Univer- 
sity ot Michigan, the city of Washington and the 
others which have been farsighted enough to think of 
the educational value such placarding is to the public 
at large. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Chicago cater to the 
largely owing to 
labor world. However, 
outlying districts, with 


is considered seasonable for 


Wholesalers and yard men who 
local trade report that business is light, 
the unsettled condition in the 
this is not felt so much in the 
the result that the demand 


all kinds of structural material, that which enters into 
residences, 
Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 


July 12 aggregated 66,065,000 feet, against 60,601,000 


feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total receipts 


trom January 1 to July 12, 1913, amounted to 1,550,- 
228,000 feet, an increase of 310,560,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last vear. Shipments for the 
week ended July 12 were 20,473,000 feet, a decrease 


of 4,170,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total shipments from January 1 to July 12 aggregated 
514,733,000 feet, 7,527,000 feet less than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1912. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 1,598,000 over 
the corresponding week in 1912, while total receipts 
from January 1 to July 12, 1913, show an increase of 
31,687,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
an increase—3,154,000 in amount—over the same week 
last year, while total shipments show an increase of 
65,550,000 over the comparative period from January 1, 
1912 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by the Board of Trade. 








RECEIPTS—WEEK ENpbDED JtuLy 12 
Luwmber. Shingles. 
19133 GE.065 000 YW TS5,000 
1912 OU GOL OY L13OS35.000 
Tncreas 7 5,464,000 
Decrease : ad Loos 000 
ToTaL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 12 
Lumber. Nhingles. 
pis DIOLS OOO PO TT4.000 
1912 LOO G68 000 264,087 000 
Tnereiusc SLOSGO000 21,687,000 
SHIPMENTS-—WEEK ENDED JULY 12. 
Luimbe Shingles. 
19133 aot . PO ATS.OO0 S,O17.000 
Isle 24,645,000 £65,000 
Increase 3,154,000 
Decrease $170,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 12. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
CT ER ge re Oe OEIC Ee eRe 914.733.000 POL. TSOL000 
[od he ES Sy ae eee re SOEs Trae 522,060,000 © 196,250,000 
Increase Sti as a a aa NeLUTE Wenare 65,550,000 
CR gh CS edie clas bes 327,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended July 12, 10,516,000 fect 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Department 















for week ended July 16 were: 

CLASS- Vo Value. 
mder B10 «oo .nc00- 5 < ce peat oi iz ¢ T.T50 
$ 1,000 and under § 254,200 

5,000 and under PPS 400 

10,000 and under a; = ne 292 500 

25,000 and under LEU] ORE orien one 6 185 ’ {00K 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 3 205,006 
Catherine Beveridge, 6-sty. brick warehouse 1 150,000 
NS nasa G55 ried is s'e aa br oe aoe Rare woes 171 = $1,502,850 
Average valuation for week......... 7,619 
Totais previous Week... ......scscccseces 520,600 
Average valuation previous week », i44 
Totals corresponding week 1912..... 






Totals January 1 to July 16, 1915... : 

Totals corresponding period 112, eNne.e L776, 10 
Totals corresponding pericd 1911 .TH8,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910 B00 
Totals corresponding period 190% B05 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... ADD 
Totals corresponding period 1907 iT 
Totals corresponding period 1906 ay a) 
Totals corresponding period 1905 115 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for June, 1913, and 1912, dnd for the first 
six months of the vears: 


Vo. Feet. Cost, 
Mat. UBB sors 6 90824 a 55 aks oie 1.069 31,198 $ 7,372,700 
CS re 1 Oe ag 30,441 ras 3.900 
TOUAIG. AMID s. 6 oo: 5:6:5.0545.5.5.00 Dee 164,182 7 1,600 
NEE, Nes 6.0 a sis pie n doin we 5,448 147,508 40, 892,500 
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NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers say trade is confined to current 
needs and it is believed that improvement is not to be 
expected before fall. Retailers’ stocks are sufficient for 
the demand and until it shall improve orders probably 
will be restricted to stocks needed to fill prevailing 
wants. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Manufacturers are well satisfied 
with the prospect. Rains last week gave further assur- 
ance of crop yields, and it looks as if smali grain will 
show up fully even with the average, and corn is likely 
to be much better. Demand naturally is comparatively 
quiet, but sales departments afe not trying to force an 
unwilling market, being satisfied that there will be a 
ready market for all their stocks later on at prices as 
good or better than at present, 


New York.—Demand is quiet and all wholesalers report 
orders on a considerably lower basis than last year. 
Most grades can be purchased at $1.50 to $2 under prices 
prevailing a few months ago. Yards are doing a small 
business and prefer to work out their present stocks 
rather than buy ahead to any extent. Millmen and 
wholesalers feel that it is useless to offer stocks at con- 
cessions when the market is not ready to buy. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Demand is the best in the low grades, 
from common down, with only a light call for the top 
grades. The box trade is good and as it is common for 
white pine to keep its lead, on account of the extra ease 
of working the wood, the movement of cheap lumber is 
fair. Buffalo yards are keeping up a good stock and find 
the housebuilding demand active enough to take care of 
the summer business in fine shape. As one dealer puts 
it, the trade is good for the time of year. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Smaller buying of white pine is re- 
ported. The midsummer period is such that trade nat- 
urally falls to a lower level, but it is believed that the 
season is less than usually dull. Stocks are plentiful and 
shipments are made promptly. There has been no shading 
of prices. Low-grade pine is offered more freely. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New Yerk.—The market for all classes of spruce is 
limited and offerings are more plentiful than for some 
time. Inquiries are beginning to show up better, but 
plenty of stock is offered for prompt shipment and whole- 
salers find themselves in better position to take care of 
their customers. Under the circumstances prices are 
well held. 


Boston, Mass.—Business is comparatively quiet and 
prices depend more or less on the condition of the order 
book. Frames are $24.50 to $25 base and it would be 
safe to say that $24.50 is practically the going price. 
Random is somewhat inactive, with some of the best 
sizes going for 2 by 4 at $23, 2 by 3 at $21.50, 2 by 6 at 
$21 and 2 by 8 at $23. Spruce covering boards continue 
at $23.50, with stock length matched boards at $25 to $26. 


Elkins, W. Va.—There appears to be little change in 
spruce conditions, according to all available reports, and 
manufacturers have no reason to be other than hopeful, 
despite the reports from some of the spruce centers that 
business is slack and the prices off. There has been a 
sufficient demand to keep the mills running comfortably 
and time to replenish stocks diminished by the rush 
period. Prices are holding firm and while not showing 
any upward tendency are not causing the operator any 
concern. Spruce lath still hold firm and are in good 
demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Export trade in spruce continues to be 
the factor in general trade. Mills in this trade are ship- 
ping heavily, but in domestic buying the market appears 
to be stagnant. There is a scarcity of good spruce, 
however, and prices hold firm. Many of the dealers 
express the opinion that there will never be a very large 
trade again in this grade of lumber. 


—_—_eeoe 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—This market is experiencing the usual sum- 
mer quietude, wholesalers not being able to stir up much 
interest. These conditions are expected to last until the 
middle of August, when the fall demand will begin in 
earnest. Stocks of poles at assembling points are said to 
be none too large and there is also a scarcity in certain 
items in posts, so the cedar operators are not doing 
much worrying. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for cedar products is 
dropping off somewhat, as is usual at this time of year, 
and no great activity is expected before fall. Producers 

re well satisfied with conditions and their shipments so 
far this season have been heavy, cleaning up old stocks 
and making big holes in the new supply. Small poles 
are scarce and higher. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for anything in white cedar is 
light, partly on account of the time of year and partly 
because there is hope of a better market when the tariff 
law is in force. 3uffalo has plenty of dealers who are 
interested in white cedar from Canada, both as sellers 
and producers, but they still say the Canadian and gen- 
eral eastern markets are better than is the local market, 
so the plan is to wait. Not much lake cedar is coming 
this way. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—_Demand is only moderately active. Some 
old business was carried over and deliveries on these 
bookings are being made, but it is generally conceded 
that not much new business is coming in. Furniture 
demand is light, but judging from the large number of 
buyers in attendance at the expositions it is believed 


that the furniture maker will be forced into the market 
shortly. While stocks of lumber at the mills both north 
and south are not in the best of condition, they are 
gradually becoming larger and by the time the fall trade 
gets here it is believed that assortments will be in better 
shape than at any other time during the last year. 
Plain dry oak is still wanted and is holding its price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Supplies are easy and demand is 
fairly quiet, but the prospects are for an active fall trade 
to open next month. The various woodworking interests 
which use hardwood are busy and will be in the market 
extensively later on. No one thinks there is any surplus 
of northern hardwood stocks, as last year’s supplies 
were cleaned up so close, but until late fall at least there 
will be good assortments to choose from. Frices are 
steady as wholesalers feel assured of a demand later on 
that will consume their holdings. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is fair. Prices 
hold up well as a rule, although occasionally one hears 
of a slight concession. It is the general opinion that 
while prices may go off slightly during the next few 
weeks they will advance as soon as the fall demand 
starts in. For this reason many manufacturers and dis- 
tributers are holding their lumber in order to get the 
benefit of expected better prices. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is a little 
slow this week and there is no pressure to buy. If there 
were anything like a heavy demand just now it would be 
very hard to supply the stock, as the output of the mills 
has not been up to expectation and the supply of dry 
factory stock is low. Prices continue to ride along on a 
rather high crest with nothing to indicate any early 
change. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Business is largely dependent upon 
deferred deliveries. However, it is rather above the sea- 
sonable average for several years previous, even if it is 
not so good as it was a short time ago. There is a satis- 
factory demand for plain oak in all grades as well as for 
cottonwood and gum in the lower grades. Quartered oak, 
too, is moving at a fair rate and prices are well main- 
tained. Demand is fair for the higher grades of cotton- 
wood, as is the call for sap and red gum in thin stock. 
The amount of ash offering is not large and much of 
that manufactured here has been sold and is being deliv- 
ered as fast as it is dry enough for that purpose. Export 
business is above the average for the time of year and a 
good business is looked for when the present somewhat 
troublesome traffic problems arising in connection there- 
with have been definitely solved. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Business is of summer volume and 
lighter than it was sixty days ago. Although the tone 
seems to be easier, concessions are made by dealers only 
to close attractive business. Oak, chestnut and poplar 
are being moved. 





Louisville, Ky.—Business with local hardwood concerns 
is better than seasonable, although demand is not heavy. 
Enough business is on the books of practically all opera- 
tors, however, to insure activity as far as shipping is 
concerned. Buyers are trying to limit their purchases as 
much as possible, apparently, telegraphed orders indi- 
cating that they are waiting until the last moment to 
order. The result of the furniture exhibits is expected to 
help trade. Quartered oak continues to move well, with 
prices firm, and plain oak is in good demand. Ash is 
somewhat quiet, as is chestnut, for which the demand 
has been light of late. Gum has shown some improve- 
ment. Poplar is quiet in some grades. Prices generally 
are unchanged. . 

Lynchburg, Va.—Oak is the most active line in the 
entire lumber market at this center. The feature of the 
oak trade is the demand for boards, furniture manufac- 
turers taking quantities at steady prices. Railroad 
demand for oak is practically without any feature, little 
being taken except for small repairs. Poplar is quiet and 
chestnut is being bought in small quantities. The export 
trade shows little improvement. 


Ashland, Ky.—The usual amount of oak is moving, but 
considerable more business could be done if stocks would 
admit, especially in quarter-sawed, which is pretty well 
cleaned up in No. 1 common and better. There is a heavy 
movement in bill oak. 

New York.—Orders come along slowly and inquiries are 
auiet, but a few indications of strength begin to show. 
Stocks at mill points are easier to obtain and the whole- 
saler is getting more attention than he was a few 
months ago when everything was sold up to the saw. 
Mills appear to be making considerable headway on their 
old orders and inquiries from the trade here are receiving 
better attention. Plain oak and quartered oak are as 
firm as can be expected under the circumstances. Con- 
cessions rule and it is less difficult to get prompt ship- 
ment than for some time. Birch and maple hold their 
own, but as in the case of other hardwoods supplies are 
less limited and some good shipping-dry stock is being 
offered for prompt shipment. The furniture and manu- 
facturing trades are in its midsummer dullness, but some 
inquiries for early fall shipment are slowly getting into 
the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a fair trade in all sorts of 
hardwood lumber and following the vacation period 
demand will be good again, for the general business of 
the country is right. This is not a time of the year for 
brisk buying, but the fall trade is sure to come in well. 
There is an occasional report of block sales, with prac- 
tically all woods as strong as the time of year will war- 
rant. Stocks of oak are light enough to insure a stiffen- 
ing in that wood as soon as buying is resumed actively. 


Boston, Mass.—Hardwoods are still on the sunny side 
of the lumber market in this vicinity. Of course some 
sales are made at what might be termed a low price, but 
the general price tone of this class of lumber is firm and 
the business might be considered good in comparison with 
other lumber products. Hardwood flooring business is 
somewhat quiet, which may be attributed to the firm 
prices compared with those for yellow pine flooring. 


Baltimore, Md.—Practically the entire hardwood list is 
in good shape, if the wagon oak plank situation and to a 
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certain extent other British markets be excepted, Planks 
have gone forward in such quantities that inevitable 
demoralization ensued, and a decided change is not to be 
looked for until the offerings are brought within some 
sort of proper relation to the needs of the trade. At 
present, with large quantities of short lengths encumber- 
ing the market and with standard lengths in free supply, 
the buyers are holding out for concessions or endeavoring 
to get them through extensive rejections. Domestic 
demand is active, many of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers continuing to report that they are doing more 
business than ever. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The middle of July finds millmen san- 
guine, for the most part, of a good run of business for the 
rest of the season. They base this belief on the fact that 
for the last month there has been little change in the 
volume of calls and in the prices received, and that a 
continuance of these conditions is expected for the next 
two months. Manufacturers of oak, especially, have little 
trouble in their product, supplemented by 
all the could be expected for basswood, 
maple, birch, although prices commanded by 
these not so high as received several months 
ago. 


disposing of 
orders that 
beech and 
woods are 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fair demand for hardwoods is noted. 
The better grades appear to be rather scarce, and espe- 
cially good oak. There is also a fairly active call for 
sound wormy chestnut and maple is comparatively active. 
Poplar is quiet, but prices are holding about even with 
those of a month ago. Low grades are somewhat easier 
in the supply, which is considered highly significant of 
the quiet season now running. Generally prices show 
little change over the week past. Small trade is reported 
in ash, but prices are not changed to any extent. The 


better grades are a little better in demand. Hickory is 
so scarce that carloads are not easy to. obtain. No 
question of price has been raised provided shippers 


can be assured of this material. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is nothing alarming in the 
continued dullness in the hardwood field, although many 
dealers would like to see some prospects of better busi- 
ness instead of an opposite tendency. Prices are off in 
a general way about $2. The expected business for the 
balance of the summer is for needed stock. No general 
buying is expected, but many dealers look for a much 
improved situation by October. Inquiries indicate early 
buying, but as yet replies to them have brought little 
result and they are now called feelers rather than 
advance notices of early purchasing. Fortunately, hard- 
woods are in strong hands and no serious break in prices 
is imminent. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Buying is for immediate wants. No 
trouble of importance is reported from lack of cars. Mill 
stocks are not large. Plain and quarter-sawed oak is 


strong and prices are firm. 
chestnut and prices are 
moving fairly well. 


There is a good demand for 
strong. Ash and basswood are 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Trade is quieter than for some time, although 
the hemlock situation in this territory is considered to be 
in good shape. Heavy demand during the last year has 


kept stocks down and even now the northern mills are 
said to be only moderately well supplied. 

New York.—Hemlock keeps at the top of the list in 
demand and price. Mills report very little stock accumu- 
lated and yards are still buying freely. Supplies in 
retailers’ hands are limited and assortments are broken 


and it is still difficult to get prompt shipment, although 
the general dullness in the building situation is putting 
manufacturers in position where they are catching up 
somewhat on their old business. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers are confident of the future 
prosperity of this trade and are cutting actively. The 
cut of Pennsylvania mills is eagerly sought. No other 


wood has come in to take its place, so it is fair to sup- 
pose it will remain firm. 3uffalo builders have always 
been partial to hemlock for foundation work. Lake 
shippers are active. 


Boston, Mass.—Eastern hemlock is in a favorable posi- 
tion. Orders could be more plentiful. but prices for 
clipped remain at $24 and for random $23 to $23.50. Occa- 
sional sales are reported at a little less, owing to quality 
and dryness. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade has been fairly active, 
although some further weakness in quotations has taken 
place. Stocks are not large and there is no especial 
accumulation. Shipments are coming out promptly. 
Demand from factories is holding up well. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—_Demand has eased off considerably during 
the last two weeks. In the local yards the high grades 
seem to be holding up well, but the common grades show 
little improvement, demand for such stock being smajJl. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—Demand is extending to house finish 
somewhat, although it may not get very far, as this wood 
has to compete with hasswood for siding and all sorts of 
pine for inside finish. The old demand for poplar is 
light, as the automobile shops are turning out so many 
all-metal bodies for drays and the cheaper touring cars. 
The supply is also light and if handled as it should be 
it will never exceed the demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—The volume of business booked this week 
in poplar is the best in the last three months. The 
demand covers almost the entire list and at prices preva- 
lent for the last six months. The demand for lath is far 
heavier than the supply. 


Baitimore, Md.—Although demand for poplar is in the 
main good some features of the situation give rise to dis- 
satisfaction. To the liberal supplies of different grades 
of poplar in the foreign market and a consequent easing 
off in the quotations are united a keen competition in 
some of the domestic markets, which is not compatible 
with remunerative returns. The mills appear to have 
caught up with the requirements of the trade all around, 


and no scarcity prevails. Because of rather liberal offer- 
ings the extra wide stocks have shown an easier tone 
of late, though the trade is disposed to regard this as a 
mere passing development. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Demand is steady, although 
the items are not moving as well as formerly. 
decline in prices is reported. Automobile 
buying the wide sizes, 20-inch and up. 
believed not to be large. 


some of 
No special 
factories are 
Retail stocks are 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— Demand for poplar in No. 1 common 
and better grades is light, but 
moving well at satisfactory prices. Prices except for 
low grades change as the prospects for a sizable order 
appear, dealers being anxious to move some of the large 
stocks they have been carrying for many months. 


Nos. 2 and 3 common are 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Trade for Washington fir and spruce is well 
established in this market, but representatives of the 
mills and wholesalers admit that trade is dull, which is 
to be expected at this time of year. Some yard stock is 
moving, but railway inquiries are not numerous. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is running in about the 
Same groove as at the opening of July. Prices are stiffer, 
but uncertain. Demand is quiet, but at that the volume 
of rail business is reported by most mills ahead of that 
of last July, although prices are not as good. Buyers 
keep holding off awaiting developments. Cargo trade is 
slack with vessel freights not on a firm basis. 

Portland, Ore.—The volume of business is fair. Mills 
are running, but with logging camps closed it is expected 
that a firm log market will follow a firmer lumber market 
in the near future. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Fir 
beginning to look for orders more 
weeks ago and the result is a 
Prices, on the average, have 
tone is not overfirm. 


and spruce manufacturers 
than they were a few 
Sagging in the market. 
remained stationary, but the 
There is evidence that a number 
of large orders are being placed for the fall trade. An 
early start is necessary on stock for the fall as it takes 
from four to six weeks to get shipments here from the 
Coast. With a car shortage to contend with the necessity 
for early ordering is all the more pressing. The outlook 


are 


for fall business in fir is very good, although probably 
prices will not improve until southern pine goes higher 
as the woods baiance each other in this territory. Red 
cedar siding is a trifle weaker and there is not much 


demand. Wholesalers are quoting it at $2.50 to $3 off. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Washington fir 


trade is not so 
active as it used to be, although it is not easy to say 
why. The wood has taken veiy well and the trade is 
sure to continue, but the disposition to push it is not 


what it should be ted cedar siding is a 
all siding stock is scarce. 
long enough to make it a 
is able to compete 


seller, for 
This siding has been used here 
sure seller in the future, as it 
with white pine, poplar and basswood 


good 





in that line. 
WESTERN PINE. 

Chicago.—Fair demand is noted for shop lumber in 
California sugar and white pine, as these woods have 
become favorites with sash and door factories. Inland 
Empire western pine is also meeting with considerable 
favor from these industries. Some inquiries are being 
received, which would presage a zgood demand a little 
later. 

Spokane, Wash.—The market continues to hold strong 
despite the fact that this is the dullest period of the 
year. Mills are cutting to capacity and report a good 
volume of business, especially in common grades. Box 
material is much in demand with a stiffening in prices 


on this particular item. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A good supply of western pine is on 


the market and attractive prices are being made on 
large orders. In a general way. however, there is very 


little change in the western 
holding firm and the demand 
hardly up to expectations. 


Prices are 
fact, it Is 


pine situation 
is very light; in 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for all 
western pine is light. Pacific coast mills are not pushing 
this trade in the East. for there is a good demand for it 
at home and this is still considered as a sort of overflow 
market, with profits mostly light. The fact that the 
movement in this direction is light shows that lumber 
is not so very scarce locally. 


cuts and grades of 





REDWOOD. 


Manufacturers and shippers of redwood 


San Francisco. 
lumber are busy. Demand for rough clear for export 
cargoes is good. Common boards are in demand with 


prices well maintained. Fastern requirements for car 
shipments of dry stuff are encouraging and it will be 
necessary to increase kiln-drying facilities. Redwood 
ties are in excellent demand at good prices for both 


sawed and hewn. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood has had a featureless week 
on this market. Demand is light and manufacturers are 
not forcing sales. Prices are well maintained, although 
scarcely enough redwood business is going on to indicate 
what the market is. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk. Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port last week showed a decrease, due, in 
large measure, to its being retarded by severe rain and 
windstorms and by labor. One schooner was reported 
ashore off Ocracoke Inlet, N. (.. loaded with lumber, but 
was gotten off without difficulty. The aggregate sales 
of North Carolina pine during the week showed an 
increase due to several large sales of 4/4 edge box. The 
sales of the upper grades of rough stock were light, but 
prices verv uniform. One large sale of 4 /4 edge box was 
made at $15: other sales were made at $15.50, and many 
mills are able to secure $16 and better for small ship- 
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ments. Culls and red heart sales are about the same, 
with no change in prices. Six-inch box sold at from $16 
to $16.50; S-inch at $17 to $17.50; 10-inch, which is more 
actively sola than the other widths, at $17.75 to $18.50; 
12-inch at $19 to $19.50. Five-four edge and 6/4 edge box 
sold at from $16 to $17. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips sold at 
$21. Box bark strips are a little quiet at $13 to $13.50. 
Dressed stock boards and rift flooring are quiet, with 
prices about 50 cents less than heretofore. Sales of 
dressed flooring, ceiling and partition have been about the 
same. No. 1 flooring, 13/16, sold at from $28.25 to $29.50; 
No. 2 at $27 to $28.50; No. 3 at $23 to $24; No. 4 at $16.50 to 
$17.50. No. 1 ceiling, %, sold at $17.75 to $18.50; No. 2 
at $16.25 to $17.50; No. 3 at $14.25; No. 4 at $11.75 to $12. 
No. 1 ceiling, jy, sold at $20 to $20.50; No. 2 at $18.50 to 
$19.50; No. 3 at $16 to $16.50; No. 4 at $12.50 to $13.50. 
No, 1 partition, }2, sold at $30 to $31; No. 2 at $28 to $29; 
No. 3 at $23.50 to $24. This last item is very quiet. 
Nos. | and 2 bark strip partition sold at $24, sales being 
light during the week. Six-inch roofers sold at $17.25 to 
$18.25; S8-inch at $17.75 to $19.25; 10-inch at $17.75 to 
$19.75; 12-inch at $20.75. Sales of factory flooring were 
made during the week at from $18.50 to $19.25. Lath 
sold at from $2.90 to $3.15. A sale of 4/4 log run poplar 
was made at $18.50. 


New York.—Very few signs of improvement are 
reported and lumber is coming along on about the same 
basis as last month. There is no indication of an 
advance in prices and offerings continue so liberally that 
the market is altogether in buyers’ hands. Larger opera- 
tors are not trying to meet the lowest price competition, 
feeling that within a short time the situation is bound to 
improve and that it will be followed by the usual hunt- 
ing around for stocks. For this reason where prices can 
not be met manufacturers prefer holding their stocks. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is still weakness reported in 
shortleaf roofers, though some producers say they are 
sold out, and they iook for a return to firm prices as soon 
as the slight surplus is out of the way, which ought to 
be soon. Still, consumers have taken the cue that prices 
are weak and are holding off and look for transit cars 
until the market breaks. 


Boston, Mass.—This class of lumber still continues in 
an unsettled condition. Six-inch roofers are offered at 
$20.50 with 8-inch at $21.50, and it is doubtful if a shrewd 
buyer could not buy them for 50 cents less. For No. 1 
13/16 by 3% purtition $33 would be considered a good 
price. 

Baltimore, Md.—Receipts last week were smaller than 
has been the case and no additions to the accumulations 
in this market were made. The requirements of the 
trade, however, did not exceed moderate proportions, 
though they showed some gain over the previous week 
with its double holiday. The uneventfuiness is likely to 
continue for some time, but it is altogether likely that 
the low ebb has been reached and that trom now on 
there will be a gradual expansion in the movement. 
Orders are not placed except to meet the more immediate 
wants, which are not large, and there is more or less 
holding out for concessions. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—No change is noticeable in the yellow pine 
market. Stocks are still put out in such quantities that 
there is no chance for prices to stiffen, and besides this 
is not the time of year to look for an active movement. 
Requirements of the local trade are fairly satisfactory so 
far as the yards are concerned. Builders are buying for 
immediate needs. At the same time it is said that this 
demand has let down the last week or two, owing to the 
serious labor troubles. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Severdl of the larger dealers report 
better business this week than last and the situation 
appears generally better as to demand, but there has not 
been sufficient improvement to add much solidity to the 
market. One concern reports double the number of 
orders the last week that it got the week preceding, but 
that condition is by no means general. A hopeful sign is 
the somewhat better tone to the export trade. While 
there has been little actual placing of orders, there have 
been several important inquiries, something that has 
been sadly lacking the last thirty to sixty days. Railway 
trade, however, has not improved with the export and 
continues dull. <A continuation of the improvement in the 
export trade would have a beneficial effect on the yard 
stock market as the lull in that line has caused many 
export mills to turn their attention to the yard trade and 
thus has increased the supply to an important extent. 
Some of the large manufacturers, who have been stand- 
ing pat on price, show an inclination to meet the buyers’ 
views in order to get stock shipped before the car short- 
age which they expect soon. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been a slight betterment in 
the yellow pine situation during the last few days and 
demand has improved materially. Prices, too, are satis- 
factory. <A serious car shortage will occur as soon as 
the crops begin to move, and the wise retailer is begin- 
ning to place his orders. Stocks of retailers are low 
and any delay in receipts would be a great handicap to 
them. Stocks at the mills are in good shape owing to the 
pleasant weather that has prevailed during the last few 
weeks, so all orders are being given prompt attention. 





New Orleans, La.—-No marked change in actual market 
conditions is noted, although talk of curtailment is hay- 
ing a good moral effect. There is said to be a fair move- 
ment, which could be increased by restoration of steadier 
quotations. Inquiries have shown some gain. The cail 
from European marts is rated quiet, pending adjustment 
of the Balkan quarrel and the consequent lessening of 
the tension that is holding up trade over a great part of 
Europe. West Indian and South American business is of 
relatively healthier proportions. 


New York.—Inquiries are more numerous and a better 
run of orders was booked last week. There is still plenty 
of room for ‘improvement, and outside of contracts for the 
subway and special dock and pier work, heavy business is 
lagging. Railroad inquiries are few and far between and 
wholesalers catering to this class of trade say it is a 
long while since the railroad situation has been as dull. 
Notwithstanding the slowness in demand prices are very 
well maintained. 


Boston, Mass.—Some dealers expect prices to go lower, 
but the wholesaler realizes that reduction in prices has 
reduced instead of increased sales and it is doubtful if 
prices will go lower. Quotations for 1 by 4 A sap rift 
run from $41 to $42.50 with B and better %4-inch partition 
at about $29. 





Baltimore, Md.—The situation with respect to Georgia 
pine is still far from satisfactory, wholesalers complain- 
ing that they are obliged to face active competition, while 
they must pay relatively high prices, millmen holding 
the situation far more effectively in hand than the 
dealers. Some of the distributive markets, like New 
York, are giving cause for much complaint and so far 
no signs of improvement have been noted. From now 
on, however, there is likely to be a gradual improvement 
in the demand for lumber, while the production will be 
restricted by voluntary or enforced suspensions, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Plenty of yellow pine is offered and 
demand is quiet. Yard dealers are disposed to await a 
more definite turn of the early fall trade and will do 
little buying until then. Southwestern trade is said to 
be the most eager for business, but there is no lower 
average of prices asked from that district. Further talk 
of curtailment is being heard, especially in the southern 
regions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Beiter business is reported by retail- 
ers and wholesalers feel encouraged. Stocks on hand 
can not last long in face of the increasing demand and 
some buying should soon result. Prices are not strong, 
retailers taking advantage of offerings seemingly coming 
from weak manufacturers eager to do business at any 
price to keep the ball rolling, although the general trend 


is to hold prices firm. The transit car evil is hurting 
those who are trying to hold prices. Most of the stock 
in the yards of the retailers is high priced stock and 
retailers have to maintain the price to the consumer, but 
will buy only at decided concessions and expect to secure 
enough supplies in this manner to carry them through 
the summer. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The volume of business handled is 
pronounced of seasonable proportions, but the ‘call runs 
more to lowers than manufacturers would like. The bulk 
of the business consists of mixed cars, but there is a 
sprinkling of larger orders and inquiries are said to indi- 
cate a disposition to prepare for the fall business. Thess 
changes of quotations are noted: Car siding, advanced 
£3; car roofing up $1. Mill stocks in volume approximate 
those on hand in July of last year. Car supply is rated 
satisfactory. 


Chicago.—Demand is said to be normal for July, with 
prices steady. Local demand is improving and those who 
are informed can see nothing in the outlook to hinder a 
good fall trade. Factory trade still continues slow, 
however. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress is in fairly good demand and 
although orders as a rule are not very large they are 
coming in steadily for small-lot orders and prices are 
satisfactory. It is the general expectation by well in- 
formed lumbermen who make a specialty of cypress that 
prospects for a lively fall trade are exceedingly bright and 
it is their belief that it will start early. Holders are not 





REMOVAL NOTICE. 





JOSHUA OLDHAM & SONS, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Engineering Bldg., 114-118 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Where All Communications Should Be Addressed. 











Saws That Satisfy 


Right Quality, Service, Price. 


FACTORY — BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








MARTIN 







New York Branch 
1966 Broadway 


TRAcToR !heTugboat of Land Commerce 


Draws the greater part of the load on steel 
tires instead of carrying it on expensive 
rubber tires. 


The only Practical Motor Vehicle for the Lumber Trade. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Easily attached to any body drawn by 
horses. 

Permits quick transfer of bodies, with 

consequent high earning capacity. 

Can be turned round, backed or 
operated in crowded traffic easier 
than horses or motor trucks. 

? All vital parts readily accessible. 
Chicago Branch 
1458 Michigan Ave. 








DETROIT, MICH,, 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


We are in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 
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loading and ut 

bering, including siding 2 loading. 
ferries, mining rope, oil well drilling, 
suspension bridges, stump pulling, acros. 
planes, towing» devices, cable — 
cableways and. tramways, clam. shell 
buckets, cranes, derricks, flat rope for 
deep hoisting, ships’ rigging and tiller - 
rope, special rope made to order. 

Read about wire rope usage in its 
different requirements in American 
Wire Rope News. Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 

















A. 


} Icago, N York, Cleveland 
Pittsburgh, Worcester, Denver 


Export Representative:—U. S. Steel Products Co., 
New York. 


Pacific Coast Representative:—U. S. Steel Products Co., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








TACOMA, WASH. 


The wear you get out of a 
rope depends absolutely on the 
wear the factory puts into it. 


TIMBEROPE 














overanxious to sell, but of course are booking all orders 
that mean good prices. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The volume of cypress business con- 
tinues light, but the slack trade has not affected price. 
Apparently the volume of business is satisfactory to the 
mills, for they are showing no inclination to push sales 
by making concessions. With the market showing such 
firmness the tendency of retailers is to buy as their needs 
demand without question as to what may happen to 
prices in the future. 


New York.—Although inquiries for straight car lots 
come along well and the actual demand for this class of 
business is slow, mills are offering stocks at concessions 
and unless the local building situation shows more sub- 
stantial signs of improvement it is likely that local con- 
sumers will continue to restrict their purchases to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. A large part of the small demand 
is being taken care of in truckloads by the large dis- 
tributing yards. 


Baltimore, Md.—Requirements in the way of cypress 
at this time do not exceed very modest figures and the 
movement is decidedly limited, with the offerings of 
stocks so liberal as to hold the quotations down to mod- 
est figures. Some of the manufacturers state that they 
are doing a satisfactory business, while the wholesalers 
as a rule report marked quiet, with prices too low for fair 
profits and the prevailing state of affairs by no means 
encouraging. Builders are still more or less in a posi- 
tion of having to hold back because work on construction 
projects upon which they counted has been deferred. 
It is also to be said that cypress does not command the 
attention which it did some months ago. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices, while perhaps are a little off, are 
fairly firm. Wholesalers are not going after an order as 
if it would be the last for a month, so to speak. For 
4/4 firsts and seconds $46 to $47 is about the run of 
prices, with the thicker stock in proportion. Water 
quotations are about $2 less. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is quiet. although eastern 
orders have the effect of holding the market steady. 
Prices are still low and do not respond to the increased 
demand. Stocks in the hands of mills and wholesalers 
are fairly large. Shipments are coming out promptly. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lack of business in a retail way is 
responsible for the light buying of yard stock grades. 
Demand has improved, however, and dealers are some- 
what encouraged. No. 1 shop is doing fairly well, as are 
all other factory grades. Prices are well maintained. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago.—Red cedar shingle conditions seem to be 
becoming gradually better. Prices are firmer than a 
week ago, wholesalers asking 5 cents more for clears and 
7 cents more for stars. Demand, however, is light, which 
is to be expected during midsummer. There is no specu- 
lative buying. White cedars are fairly active, as are 
lath, with prices steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a well-scattered demand 
and a tendency to stiffen the market, especially on clears. 
Stars are holding up well at $1.65, and clears range from 
$2.15 to $2.20 at the mill. There is a fair amount of 
stock in transfer yards, but supplies in transit are light, 
and some sales are being made for early shipment from 
the mills, indicating a belief that the market will go 
higher. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles hold about the 
same. Millmen feel fall buying will be brisk, stocks at 
the mills and in transit being light. Many mills are still 
idle after the holiday shutdown. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles still are hard to 
buy on the Coast and are not easy to sell here. There is 
an especially light supply of extra stars at the mills and 
a seasonable demand here undoubtedly would result in a 
considerable increase in price, but the demand is not 
showing up. Scarcity of all kinds of shingles at the mills 
is attributed to the unusually long shutdown. Some of 
the mills have resumed work after the Fourth of July 
layoff, but many of them still are idle. The price gen- 
erally quoted on extra stars is $1.70 Coast basis, while 
extra clears are $2.20 with special brands 19 cents more. 
Lath are weak. Demand for southern pine is practically 
at a standstill. Cypress lath continue hard to get and 
the price is being well maintained. 


New Orleans, La.—An increase of 10 cents on 6-inch 
best shingles is noted by one of the local offices. Prices 
otherwise rule unchanged but steady. Demand for 
eypress shingles is good, season considered, and the call 
for cypress lath holds on even better. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle trade is active. Dealers 
looking after trade in that department are doing all the 
business they care to. Prices are not very stiff, owing 
to heavy shipments from Pacific coast mills. Control of 
the prices is fairly good there, but the eastern buyer has 
seen so many breaks from that direction he is always on 
the lookout for another. Demand for anything but rea 
cedar is exceedingly light. 


Boston, Mass.—Some business is being done in shingles, 
but not so much as desired and, as a whole, can be con- 
sidered quiet. Eastern shingles vary somewhat in price 
according to the brand. For good extra $4.15 would be 
about the right price, with $3.90 for clears, with some 
quotations 10 to 15 cents higher, with an occasional 
anxious manufacturer who will take about as much less. 
For a good red cedar $3.85 is the average price. Lath are 
moving slowly with 1%-inch at about $4.35 to $4.40 and 
1%-inch at $4 to $4.10, with most of the business being 
done at the former figures. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market shows additional 
strength and prices are up from the quotations a week 


ago. Shipments are coming in steadily from the Coast. 
The shingle market shows the best tone in years and 
another advance in price is looked for soon. ‘The lath 
trade is strong and prices are steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a light demand for shingles 
and consequently retailers are not buying much and are 
well supplied. Prices have not been affected and with 
the slight improvement noted the prospects are there will 
be no changes 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—_A few oil stave buyers who realize the 
difference in price between staves and white oak lumber 
of more than $25 a thousand feet are quietly contracting 
for supplies in expectation of large crops. Many of the 
large southern mills have closed until business shall 
have improved and they can operate without loss. 
Coopers are running half time and report small inquiry 
for barrels. Buyers are having all the advantage in 
prices. There is no sale or demand for beer staves and 
the season is also over for whisky barrels. Nominal 
prices are $125 a thousand for full dressed beer and $54 
a thousand for 34 by %-inch whisky staves. Manufac- 
turers no longer can get buyers to go to shipping points 
to inspect before shipping. The latter can get all they 
want without inspection. Owing to the success of the 
circled heading mills in the South several additional mills 
are being fitted up and prospects are that keen competi- 
tion will prevent such high prices as ruled last year. 
Slack staves are offered more freely at lower prices. 
White ash is selling at $12 a thousand for butter tubs and 
most of the buyers have contracted for enough to carry 
them through the season. Elm, No. 1, 28% and 30-inch, 
is offered at the mills at $8 to $8.25 a thousand; apple 
barrel staves, $5 to $5.25 a thousand. Racked ash hoops 
are selling at from $5 to $5.25 at shipping points. Lack 
of the old demand for flour staves is noted owing to the 
increased use of bags, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 














White oak, ofl staves, per M............ - $82.00 to 33.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan ‘elm flour staves, 

| Se ee ee are es eee eae 10.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

RRR rrr errr eee pe 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm Staves, Met M...ssscces Nominal 5.50 
No. L, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

%} * | ER EEE ee Fre an 07% 
= 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

be cea bind ons anpina nee N6 5.056 00 e's554e 0% No demand 
«t 28%-inch gum stav nominal . No demand 

x ‘R., 80-inch gum StavesS.............00.006 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per ere - 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M..... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, | a 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........008 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... . .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M............ None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M., 18-inch..... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.............+: 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.......... 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.,.... 45 
cee ee err oe eer ee 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............ 12.00 to 12.5u 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........-.2-06 5.25 
White oak. of] staves, per M.........cecee08 33.00, to 34.00 
Hed OG, Ol] Stk VlG, POP BM... cccccssccccess - 29.00 to 30.00 
SIT CS WOES 20s sc ccacsccces No Romane 
Hickory box straps... 12 
REE SENOIED o.00.5.05.9'6'0'8 0.60 desnds.s vewedsinie 1, 7 "4 * a ay 
POU DOTUND gc even ccc cvevccceseccecceseses 95 : 
Pork barrels, ash ahs [SURES S <tenean es ‘85 . 19 


Louisville, Ky.—Local coopers are complaining of a dull 
season, brought about by a slump in the demand for oil 
barrels. The war in the Balkans is given credit for some 
of the falling off, as all of the cotton oil exported goes 
in barrels, and the decline of this trade naturally knocked 
a large hole in the total business. As the tight barrel 
men have closed a successful season on whisky barrels, 
however, they are not disposed to worry much over tem- 
porary inactivity. The cost of material is rising, both 
steel and heading being more expensive, and consequently 
coopers are contracting with their customers for next 
season on a higher basis. For some reason which is 
difficult to fathom the price of staves has not been 
advanced. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The promise of only a modern apple 
crop has held the price of slack cooperage stock quiet. 
There appears to be plenty of it, though the mills are not 
pushing it. This market has got into a way of buying 
on long contracts so that the profits can be figured out 
beforehand. The local price of full eight-hooped gum 
flour barrels is 50 cents or a trifle less, which coopers 
claim to be less than they ought to sell them for. 








Going on a Vacation? 


A delightful companion if you go, a mighty con- 
solation if you can’t, like a trip to wilderness, is 


Douglas Malloch’s new book, 


“The Woods” 


Henry Solon Graves says: “| have read‘The Woods’ 
with the keenest delight.” 


Gifford Pinchot says: “| was particularly delighted with 
‘Possession’, which begins the book. There is very little 
better philosophy i in the world.” 


“The Woods” will be sent for One Dollar, 
postpaid, by the publisher, the 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St, 
CHICAGO 
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